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The Best of Husbands. Thorne’s customers were not the general 
BY JAMES PAYN. : 


CHAPTER I. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 
“Was Millbank at the manufactory this | walls bein 


morning, Maggie?” 


‘¢Do you mean John or Richard, father?” 


tion, which was that of 
engraving something 
very neat and delicate 
on asteel plate, and re- 
garded his daughter 
with a look that was at 
once tender and grave, 
Constant intentness on 
very minute work had 
deepened the furrows 
which age had made 
on his bald forehead, 
but he was not, in real- 
ity, very far advanced 
in life, As he removes 
the magnifying-glass, 
which, while engaged 
in his calling is habit. 
ually fixed in his eye, 
you can see how bright 
and blue it is, and 
keen as steel. 

“How should I mean 
Richard Milbank, Mag- 
gie? Even when his 
uncle Thurle was alive 
it was rare to see him 
at his post; but now 
that death has teken 
the old man, and Rich- 
ard’s interest no lon- 
ger urges bim tq at- 
tend to business, it is 
notlikely that he would 
do so from mere duty. 
I meant Jobn, of 
course.” 

“John was at the 
factory as usual,” an- 
swered the girl, quiet- 
ly. She, too, was en- 
gaged in the same em- 
ployment as her father, 
and apparently so 
wrapped in it that she 
did not even look up 
at him, though the 
blush that had risen to 
her very brow told 
that what he was say- 
ing did not pass un- 
heeded. She was of 
slight and graceful 
form, with sloe-black 
hair and eyes, and a 
complexion so very 
delicate that it sug- 
gested delicacy of con- 
stitution. It was no 
wonder that ‘it should 
beso, for there was 
little fresh air to be 
got at Hilton, one of 
our great ‘‘ centers of 
industry ” in the Mid- 
lands, and the Thornes 
lived in the heart of 

the town. 

7 Their house was a 
substantial one enough 
though small, and n 

having any appear- 


ea: 


ance of a shop in its outward aspect. Mr. 


ublic, but he served certain master-manu- 
acturers, among others Matthew Thurle, now, 


of Rosebank. His worksho 


of various 
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“HUSBAND,” EXCLAIMED MAGGIE, APPROACHING HIM, ‘‘I TOLD YOU ONCE THAT I COULD NEVER 
LOVE YOU; I WAS WRONG.” 


U ifficult, even with the aid of clever 
however, lying dead at his little country seat | Maggie to keep his head and hers above water 
was on the first | —or rather, at the level, which, as it was, did 
floor, and had the aspect of a savant’s apart- | but barely satisfy him. It was summer-time 
ment, rather than that of a mechanic; the | and the window of the back room was opened 
hung with scientific instruments | wide, and revealed a sort of arbor, built upon 
inds, and the tables strewn not | the leads without, which a few inches of earth 
only with articles of his trade, but with ab- | had transformed into a flower-plot. 


Old Mr. Thorne looked up from his occupa-| struse books, and papers full of calculations. ““You look pale, Maggie, darling; come out 


into the air for a few 
minutes; I want to 
speak to you.”- The 
old man stepped out 
into this improvised 
garda, which, though 
right with sweet- 
smelling blossoms, 
commanded no better 
view than the backs of 
houses like their own, 
and a_ broad, black 
space immediately be 
neath it, across which 
flashed, many times 
in every hour, with a 
roar and a rattle which 
shook the street, the 
trains of the London 
and Hilton Railway. 
It took a great deal of 
Maggie’s spare time to 
cleanse this little Eden 
from . the “blacks” 
and other defilements 
which the iron-horse 
thus cast upon it; but 
with the help of a lit- 
tle hand-engine, coh- 
structed by her father 
bimself, she contrived 
to do so. The garden 
on the leads was the 
wonder of the neigh- 
borhood, and especial- 
ly its arbor, over which 
the creepers had been 
so skillfully trained 
that it formed a very 
tolerable bower, se- 
cure from prying eyes. 
Here Mr. Thorne took. 
his seat; and after a 
minute or two, during 
which she employed 
herself in methodically 
putting platy her wor 
—whether from force 
of habit, or in order to 
gain time to marshal 
ber thoughts in readi- 
ness for the coming in- 
terview—his daughter 
joined him, 

“When you were 
away, lass, this morn- 
ing, I was invited to 
Mr Thurle’s funeral. 
Did John speak of it 
when you saw him at 
the factory?” 

“No, father; not a 
word.” Her tone was 
cheerful, consider- 
ing the subject of 
which she spoke; and 
her air was one of re- 
lief, as though she had 
expected him to broack 
some topic more un 
welcome, 

“ That is strange,too,) 


eontinued the old man, “since it wags he himself who 
went me the invitation.” 

“Then | think he ought not to have done go,” return- 
ed 6, quickly. “It was taking too Inuch upon 
hi . it was taking for granted—for one thing— 


that his elder brother would be disinherited, and that | 


he would’be his uncle’s heir.’’ 
“Nay, nay ; you do John wrong—as you often do, 
Maggie. He wrote in his brother’s name as well as his 


own; and there was no assumption at all aboutit. He | 
did not sayso ; but my impression is Richard would | 


have nothing to do with the matter at all. There is 
nothing more to be got from his uncle now; ho has 
done his worst toward him, whatever it is; and Rich- 
ard will not be at the pains to show respect for his 
memor,y.”’ 

“That is mot to be expected, father; Richard Mil- 
banks not a hypocrite, whatever bis faults may be.” 

“ Whereas, John is. Is that what your words imply?” 
@ked the old man, sharply. ‘In the case of any other 
irl,” he continued, since she did not reply, “I should 
, od expected no better judgment. John is too hard- 


working, too serious, too ascetic even (I grant that), | 


not to suggest such a suspicion to light and frivolous 
natures ; but Thad hoped you were more clear-sighted. 
Iknow heis thought ill of by many men, too, because 
he has become a teetotaler."’ 

“That cannot be my reason, father, since I am a tee- 
totaler myself,” answered Maggie, with a faint smile. 

“You know what I mean well enough, my dear. It 
is one thing not to drink wine or spirits, and another 
to take an oath never to do so. John has taken the oath 
—in the case of any other man in his position, Ishould 
say, has foolishly done so. But he has been peculiarly 
situated; he has had an example before him such as 
might have driven any man to such a step.” 

“TI know that Richard takes more than is good for 


him, father,’’ observed Maggie, coldly ; “you need not | 


tell me that.” 

“More than is good for him! My darling child, you 
little know what wretchedness and ruin are hidden be- 
neath that simple phrase. He is a drunkard; you may 

oze it over as you will, Unless a miracle takes place, 

© will become—it is only a question of time—a hope- 
Jess, incurable sot. I would spare youif Icould. You 
shake your head, and smile! Why, Heaven help me! 


do you suppose that Iam wounding your tender heart } 


with words like these, to please myself? It is because 
Iam your father—the being who loves you better far 
than his own elf and all the world besides—that Iam 
telling you the bitter truth. The surgeon's knife must 
meeds cut deep as the disease.”’ - 

“ You were saying that John has become a teetotaler 
from beholding the spectacle of Richard’s unhappy 
failing,” observed Maggie, evasively. ‘J say, that was 
mot the reason, father. He was not tempted to drink, 
and therefore needed no such protection for himself. 
He to~k the oath, that it might come to his uncle’s 
ears, and contrast him favorably with his brother, in 
the old man’s eyes—though he needed not to doso, 
since ho knew himse}: to be the favored one already.”’ 

“You evade the question, Maggie! By blackening 
John—most cruelly and most unjustly too; but that 
is nothing to the purpose ; even if John were as black 
as you would make him, that would not make Richard 
white. Listen to me, Maggie—listen, forit may be for 
the last time |” 

A distant thunder from afar had grown and grown 
while he was speaking, till it began to roar about them ; 
the earth began to shake, the air to quiver, and pres- 
ently the down express dashed close beneath, and was 
Swallowed in the neighboring tunnel with a roar and 
thud. 

“So help me Heaven!” continued the old man, 
pointing with his finger to where the wreaths of 
steam were curling about the tunnel’s month, “TI 
would aggoon you should lay yourself in the path 
ef yonder screaming devil, and be crushed by 
it, as that you should marry Richard Milbank. 
You see his faults, you think, and hope to cure 
them. That is how good women fling themselves after 
lost men, and are lost with them. I know the world 
well, Maggie, and, believe me, that is a hopeless ven- 
ture. A man who at twenty-five has taken habitually 
to drinking—whose habits are idle—whose’ aasociates 
are wicked and debased—whose own fair fame has been 
foully smirched and blotched ’’—— 

“By whom, father ?” cried the girl, rising suddenly 
from her seat, and speaking with intense energy. ‘Do 
you count the report of mischief-makers and scandal-| 
mongers a proof »f the fact—for what else is to prove 
it?” 

Come, sense, Maggie. Look you—would you break 
off with this tellow, if yon thought he had really done 
what rumor taxes him with? Or would you take him 
for your husband still,even as a felon? You would 
not? Then you are not utterly mad, asI had feared. 
Well, I will prove his guilt, then.” He held up one 
supple lmnd, and, with the forefiger of the other, 
checked off on it his facts and arguments. “ The cir- 
cumstances are these: An old man is lying on what is 
supposed to be his death-bed in a lonely house. There 
is a deaf housekeeper in the kitchen (the sick-nurse be- 
ing gone home to her cottage for half an hour, as 
usual, to take her evening meal), and not a soul besides } 
under that roof. A man with a mask on his face, and 
otherwise disguised, comes with pistolin handinto the 
zoom, and compels the dying man to sign—some deed; 
he knows not what: he only sees the words eight hun- 
dred pounds above the place where he is forced to set 
his signature. This wretch departs, having gained his 
object—and without taking with him a single article of 
value, of which there are 
He was certainly, then, no common thief. Who 
washe, then? Who could possibly derive any benefit 
from such an outrageous act? One of two persons 
only it must have been—the rich man’s nephews. 
The younger of these had already, as was generally 
@npposed, been made his heir; no deed could make 
Rin: batter off than he was already.” 


many about the house. | 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 


“I never said John Milbank did it, father |’ observed 

| Maggio, quietly. 
| “My darling, let me finish ; I am using that method 
| of ratiocination which is called the exhaustive process, 
andImust have time. Of course, you never said 80, 
nordid anybody else. John Milbank was in his proper 
| place at the factory, as a dozen witnesses could prove 
at that particular time; but~he was not even sus- 
| pected, for the reason I have already given. On the 
other hand, Richard Milbank was not in his proper 
| Place, nor at any place of whith he could give a satis- 
| factory account, at the period in question. It is true 
that nothing came of it, for, as it happened, Mr. Thurle 
rallied, and lived for some months afterward, during 
which he is said to have executed a iresh will. But the 
man who-obtained his signature by force counted on 
his immediate decease, no doubt, and indeed he was 
almost the cause of it. Moreover, that man know the 
ways of the house, and the hour at which the sick-nurse 
was wont to leave her charge; and he also knew— 


the sum at that time standing to Mr. Thurle’s credit at 
his banker's. Now, who but two men in all the world 
could have commanded such opportnnities of knowl- 
edge ; and who but one manin all the world had the 
motive for committing such an action?’ Here Mr. 


Thorne brought one pa!m down upon the other sharp- | 
| much displeased to see you in colored clothes, with the 


| only relative but one you have on earth lying dead in 


ly, in token that the speech for the prosecution 
was concluded, while, '‘ Gentlemen of the jury,’’ his 
face seemed to say, ‘‘ you will surely give your verdict 
of ‘Guilty ’ without moving from your box.” In this, 
however, he was mistaken. , 

“You talk of motive, father,” pleaded Maggie, shap- 
ing letters on the sanded floor with her little foot ; 
“but what motive could Richard-have in committing 


| that he might compel Mr. Thurle to sign would, with- 
out the signature of a witness also, be ‘mere waste 
| paper.” “ 
|. “Ah, you know that,” responded the engraver, quick- 

ly, ‘because you have had to do with papers and 


parchments all your life, and can engross as well as | 
any attorney’s clerkinEngland. But an ignorant man | 


like Richard Milbank might not have known it. More- 
over, as to witnesses, he might find a peck of them, 
after the event, among his unprincipled friends. Do 
you think Dennis Blake, for example, would not put 
his hand toany deed or document whatever for a five- 
pound note? Ay, though it were one that sold his 
soul !, No, Maggie. Your defense has broken down, 
and is none the better, let me add (as I heard a judge 
once say ), for the reflections that you have cast npon 
another person.” 

There was a long silence, Herbert Thorne looked 
pale, and older by a year or two in that short hour, for 
he knew that he had not carried his point on avyital 
question. He was not only possessed of considerable 
scientific knowledge, but was in many respects a wise 
man. He had seen from the first the hopelessness of 


passion for Richard Milbank than persuasion. If she 
would not give way to him, pleading as‘a father with 
right and reason on his side, she would certainty not 
haye yielded to commands which could not be en- 
forced. Maggie was of age, and quite competent to 
earn her own living by her pen ; not as an authoress, 
indeed, but as a transcriber of manuscripts for the 
press—as an engrosser—as an engraver—and also as & 
painter of photographs ; she had shown her neatness 
and dexterity in these walks, and to some purpose. 
There were, in short, two skilled mechanics in that 
house. He was right, then, in using persuasion only ; 
nor was he tobe blumed for putting before his daugh- 
ter the true character of the dissolute man on whom she 
had set her heart. Where Herbert Thorne was wrong 
was in praising John Milbank, whom he would have 
had her choose for her husband, at the expense of his 
brother—in exalting him, as it were, upon: the ruins of 
that broken man. She resentedthis as only 8 woman 
can, and it made her cling. to the ruins. 

Father and daughter sat in silence for many min- 
utes, during which another train—this time London- 
bound—rushed out of the tunnel, and roared past 
them. While the noise was still at its height—* Did I 
not hear the bell ring?’’ inquired the engrayer, to 
whom the greater sound was so familiar as almost to 
pass unnoticed. 

“Yes, father ; it is Richard,” was the quiet reply. 

The old man rose from his seat with a hopelegs look. 
That he should know his very ring, seemed to con- 
vince him that her love was fixed indeed upon this 
good-for-naught. 

“Do you know what heis céme for, Maggie ?’’ said 
he, bitterly. “He iscome toask you to marry him, 
because he knows that to-morrow he will be a beggar |" 
With that he walked hastily into thé room, and thence 
up stairs, only just in time to avoid the expected 


visitor. 


CHAPTER Il. 
WRITTEN IN THE SAND. 


MaGGreE rose, as if to follow her father, and avoid the 
coming interview; but while shestood in doubt, A 
quick step was heard in theinner room, at which the 
color rose in her white cheeks, and her bosom rose and 
fell tumultuously, in spite of the hand with whieh she 
strove to repress it. 

‘“Why, Maggie, I thought you had flown!” cried an 
eager voice; “‘and yet, where should my bird be found 
butin her garden !”’ 

‘The speaker was a young man of flve-and-twenty. or 
|so, and strikingly handsome; he was of medium 
|height, and somewhat robustly made—the sort of 
| figure which, unless the- possessor is careful in his 

habits, is suré to develop into corpulency ; his face, 
too, though fair and comely, was of that florid hue 
which soon grows to adeeper tintthan would be chosen 


by a painter to depict even the healthiest complexion ; | 


mark this !—that eight hundred pounds was exactly | 


| this crime, when he must have known that any deed | 


using any stronger measures against his daughter's | 


his voice, though distinct enough, had already acquired 
that roughness which is associated with the constant 
Use of stimulants. But his hair, which was brown, and 
soft, and curling, and eyes blue and tender as the sum- 
mer sky, might have suited Apollo himself. 

Maggie was not in the arbor now, but standing in 
the sunlight, with, for aught Richard Milbank knew to 
the contrary, s hundred pair ofeyes regarding her from 
the surreunding houses, and yet, had she permitted 
him, this audacious young fellow would have kissed 
her then and there.. She stepped back, however, from 
his embrace, and held her hand out, not so much 
= greeting, as to keep him at a respectable dis- 

ance, 

“Why, Maggie, darling, what’s the matter?’ in- 
quired the visitor, alittle discomfited by this rebuff. 
“Come into the arbor here, and tell me why you look 
so cruel,” 

“T can tell you here, Richard, quite as well,” an- 
Swered Maggie, as coldly as she could. Apollo had 
already dazzled her, in spite of those recent warnings 
and of her own resolve, made but a minute ago, that 
she would not be dazzled. She had but just determina- 
tion left to decline his invitation into the arbor, in 
which retreat she knew he would have got the better 
of her at once. 

‘Lam not cruel, Richard, not ever cross; but I am 


his coffin.” 

“Tam sorry it frets you, Maggie, but I can’t wear 
black fora man like Uncle Thurle, who had never a 
good word for me, nor a good wish.’’ 

«Don’t say that, Richard, for I’m sure it is not true,” 
answered the girl, rebukefully. “His manner may 
have been unpleasant to you’’— 

“ Gad, it was !’’ broke in the other, with a contempt- 
uous laugh. 

“But he certainly did not wish you any ill, Richard ; 
far fromit. If he could have seen you more dili- 
gent in business, and dutiful, and steady ’—— 

“I beg your pardon; I thought I was addrossing 
Maggie Thorne ;” interrupted the young man, apolo- 
getically ; instead of which, it is her father, it seems, 
who is giving me one of his admirable lectures.” 

“It would have been better for you to have listened 


; to them, Richard ; but you will listen to nobody.” 


“Yes, I will, Maggie ; I will listen to you—when you 
are speaking, that is, in your own proper person ; and 
what is more, I will obey you.” 

“Then you will get mourning for your uncle's fu- 
neral to-morrow, and wear it,” 

“To hear is to obey, Maggie; it shall be done. I 
know an establishment at which discreet young mom 
deai for ready money, where ready-made clothes are te 
be bought. I will go, not to its ‘mitigated grief depart. 
ment,’ but toits mostinconsolable woe ditto, and fur- 
nish myself with a suit of sables. It will go against 


| the grain with me, I promise you, but it shall be done. 


The length of my hat-band and the depth of my weep- 
ers shallshame John himself. Ifcrocodiles’ tears could 
be purchased, I would even shed them, to please you, 
but I have reason to believe that my brother has bought 
up the entire stock. It was about to-morrow that I 
have come to speak to you, Maggie,” added the young 
fellow, dropping his light tone, and speaking with emo- 
tion. “In four-and-twenty hours, my fate, you know. 
will be decided.” 

“Tndeed, I do not know it, Richard. Men’s fates are 
decided for them, as I believe, by their own conduct, 
else what would be the use of fighting against fate! 
Fei ts even that your uncle should Jeave you noth- 

ug *’—— ° 

“A very reasonable stpposition indeed, Maggie. 
That is, 1 suspect exactly what he has left me—bating 
some excellent advice, and perhaps to buy a rope with, 
or a razor.” 

“Tsay, even in that case, there is no need to despair 
ofyour future, Richard,” continued the girl,’ firmly. 
“You have youth, health, and wit enough, though you 
waste it on flippant jokes.’’ ° 

“Tt is her father !’? mused the young man, gravely. 
“Thats hisstyle beyond dispute, yet I ne¥er saw & 
man with such a pretty foot.” 

“Richard, you. are incorrigible !’’ cried Maggie, beat- 
ing the praised foot upon the gravel impatiently ; ‘and 
T haye half a mind to dismiss you altogether from my 
heart.” 

“Tf you have half a mind to keep me there, that is all 
Ican hope for,” answered the other, penitently, ‘and a 
great deal more than Ideserve. Ob, Maggie,’’ cried he, 
throwing out his arms,and speaking with passionate 
energy, “do you think I am blind to what Iam and to 
what you are! DoIneed your father’s arguments, or 
any man’s, to convince me of the ruin that I have 
brought upon myself by my own folly! Itis the con- 
sciousness of all that, that makés advice and reproof in- 
tolerable tome. Whatis the use of crying over spilled 
milk? What can the most reckless do, beyond giving 
his honor not to spillany more? I do give it—Icome 
here to give it—notto your futher, who once told me 
he would not believe méon my oath—but to you! I[ 
come to throw myself on your mercy—they were inthe 
arbor now, for he had seized her hand and drawn her 
thither, and she had not resisted. “Ihave erred, and 
sinned ; yes, sinned, my girl, beyond anything that 
your pure heart can dream of; but I repent me of it 
all, The confession is humiliating enough, and you will 
not make it more bitter, as others would do.” 

“ Heaven knows I will not make it more bitter, 
Richard,” sighed Maggie, press) him at_arm’s-length 
still, and averting her eyes from his pleading face. 

“*Butis this remorse genuine—is this true?’ you 
would say,” interrupted the other, eagerly, “It is 
true—it is genuine; so help me Heaven! I have made 
a false start in life; or, rather, I have gone the wrong 
side of the post, ‘Maggie, and lost the race that way; 
but all this may yet be retrieved. If I had some one to 
love me, and to guide me,1lam sure it would be re 
trieved. Your wise head would keep me straight: 


( 


oe 


ie loving arms would restrain me from evil ways. 
don’t know what will happen to-morrow. The old 
aman may have relented at the last, and done me jus- 
tice. If so, s0 much the better for us both. Butif 
not, I have still enough to take us both across the seas 
—to America.” 

“What! and leave my father? Never!’ She drew 
herself back from him at the bare thought. Then her 
father’s parting words recurrea to her remembrance ; 
“Hoe is come to ask you to marry him because he 
knows that to-morrow he will bea beggar;”’ and she 
once more relented toward her lover: he was incapable 
of a baseness, and she scemed to owe him a reparation 
for haying listened to a suggestion to the contrary. 

“You love your father, then, more than me!” cried 
Richard. 

“I wish I did,” thought Maggie, bitterly. 

“ Why should these o]d people forever cross the path 
of youth?” continued the young man, vehemently. 
“Tfmy uncle would have permitted us to marry, all 
Would have been well; and now your father is the ob- 
atacle. Don’t be frightened, Maggie’’ (for his passion 
Was terrible to witness, and she shrank before it); ‘it 
is my love for you that makes me wild. I came to-day 
to ask you to be my wife, because I had so great a 
trust in your love that I thought, ‘Even at this lowest 
‘@bb of my fortunes, she will not refuse me.’”’ 

She shivered, and sighed, and shut her eyes. If 
Women had been the chief customers of the house of 
‘Thurle & Co., Richard Milbank would have been the 
best man of business in that establishment, instead of 
the worst. He knew well that with a girl such as 
Maggie Thorne, his very misfortunes would be the 
most eloquent pleaders for him. 

“It is not much, indeed, that Ihave to offer you, 
Maggie,” he went on; “perhaps nothing beyond a 
loving heart and these willing hands. They shall 


henceforth, however, work diligently for you, dearest, | 


ifyou willlet them. They shall be your bread-win- 
ners, if bread is to be won.” 

“JT am not afraid of starving, Richard,’’ replied the 
girl, with a touch ot pride. “It is not the fear of 
that which would deter me from becoming your wife.” 

“What then ?” inquired he, quickly. ‘“Isit the fear 
of my breaking my good resolutions? Will you not 
trustme? Will you not believe me?” 

“I believe you, Richard; I am sure you mean what 
you say.” 

“But you would have proofs? Ihad thought that 
true-love was more confiding ;’’ his tone was sorrowful, 
and full of tender pleading, but the glance which 
accompanied it, and fell upon her down-drooped face, 
was impatient, disappointed, angry even. “ Well, what 
Matters?” continued he. “It is not as if I had come to 
Say: ‘ Will you marry me to-morrow, Maggie?’ I only 
ask from you the assurance that moe will be mine. 
Then, whatever change of fortune happens, I shall be 
content. Whatever may be lost, I shall still have won. 
My own dear darling Maggie, tell me that you will one 
day be mine!—You do not answer,” cried he, drawing 
her closer toward him ; “but your silence speaks for 
you as sweetly as any words. On the ground yonderI 
Tead your answer, too, which was written before I put 
the question.” He pointed to the sanded floor, on 
which, as she had sat by her father’s side, she had 
mechanically traced the letters of her lover’s name— 
B.M. “MayI take my happiness for granted, love? 
Your cheek is white, but I will change this lily to a 
rose.”’ So saying, he pressed his lips to hers, and she, 
with a low soft cry, half sigh, half sob, retuned his 
kiss. And thus they plighted faith. He would have 


repeated the pleasant ceremony, but that she withdrew | 


from his passionate embrace. 

*Go, Richard, go.” cried she. “I have done your 
bidding ; your fate and mine are henceforth one; but 
you must leaye me now.” 

“Tam your slave, dear Maggie, now and forever, and 
must obey you. For the present, then, good-bye. To- 
morrew may have good news in store for us, after all.’ 

“Do not count upon it, Richard. Nor is it riches, 
yen if you should be rich, that will make you happy.” 

“T know it, Maggie ; for, rich or poor, lam now sure 
of happiness. But if the old man has relented, it may 
be realized at once: Think of that, sweetheart. And 
meanwhile, good-bye, my own, my very own.” 

With a kiss snatched from her forehead, for she had 
covered her face with her hands, he left the arbor, and 
the next minute she heard thé front door close behind 
him. He was gone, and had taken her heart with him ; 
yet well she knew it was not in safe-keeping. 

Her eyes fell upon those tell-tale letters upon the 
ground,and she erased them slowly, and reluctantly, 
with her foot. 

“Vows written in sand,” sighed she. “It is an evil 
omen. I have done wrong; yet how could I do other- 
wise? Oh, Richard, Richard! I have given myself to 


ea in spite of my own heart's foreboding; do not | 


etray my trust.”’ 


CHAPTER IIT. 


THE BROTHERS. 


THERE are some natures that never count the cost 
of anything they can obtain on credit, but think only 
of the gratification of the moment; but this cculd not 
be said with justice of Kichard Milbank; he thought 
only of his own personal gratification, it is true, but he 
sometimes looked forward to it a week, or éven a month, 


in advance. He had come that afternoon, just as Mr. 
Thorne had foreseen, while yet a chance of prosperity 
remained to him, to persuade Maggie to become his 
wife; and, if possible, upon the instant—that is, as 
soon as the law would permit them to marry. Of 
“saving common sense,’ he had none, and even his 
wits (of which he had plenty) were rendered almost 
wholly useless to him, from his excessive egotism. 
Having decided upon some line of conduct conducing 
Se his own pleasure, he did not give himself the trou- 
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ble to place himself in the position of the person 
through whom the pleasure was to be obtained—an 
omission that forms the social safeguard of the world, 
which would else be at the feet of the Selfish. Yet 
even he perceived that to have put off his proposal 
until he was actually pronounced a beggar by his 
uncle’s will, would lay him open to some suspicion of 
selfishness. As it was, the meagre hope of his haying 
been left something by old Matthew Thurle, was the 
rag with which he covered his shamelessness. He had 
offered himself to Maggie, whether he should be rich 
or poor—or, as the marriage service itself expresses it, 
“for better or worse,” and what more, said he to him- 
self, could be expected of any man? 

He was very fond of Maggie—after his fashion; 
prouder of her, when she was present, than of any 
other girl in the world; but in her absence, her image 
did not by any means so monopolize his heart as to 
prevent it receiving other impressions. Those who 
were the most charitable to Richard Milbank’s faults, 
lamented his “extreme susceptibility;’’ others called 
him a dissolute and abandoned fellow. As to -his pro- 
testations of penitence and resolutions of amendment, 
it would have been acompliment to call them moon- 
shine; they were not even a genuine reflection ‘of 
virtue. He adopted them as expressions most likely 
to please Maggie's ear; just as, had she been of a more 
frivolous disposition, he wou!d have used the language 
of flattery or passion. It there was any recognized 
calling in life in which he would have succeeded, it 
would have been that of the stage-lover; for, whether 
the object of his adoration had been a “singing cham- 
ber-muid ” or a “ serious widow,” he would have played 
his part equally well. The wits of most sharp people 
run to making money, and there stagnate, as in 
apondof yellow mud; but those of Richard ran to 
making love, They had also another channel—which 
the virtuous vaguely call “gambling transactions;” 
but in this he was not so successful, though equally 
diligent. This man, however, was not s mere selfish 
voluptuary. When passion was aroused, he became 


reckless of all consequences, not only to others, but | 


himself. Disappointment did not sour him—for vine- 
gar is not made in a moment—but rendered him at 
once both desperate and dangerous. To conclude this 
slight sketch of Mr. Richard Milbank’s character, we 
must add in fairness, that, in addition to the great at- 
traction of his looks, he was what is termed(by anot very 
discerning class of critics, however) exceeding ‘* good 
company,’ and was the idol of his particular public— 
which was to be found for the most part within the 
walls of the Sans Souci club, at Hilton, and was con- 
fined even theré to two apartments, the card-room and 
the billiard-room. It is thither that he is now walking, 
with a face more than ordiniarily flushed, and a look of 
triumph in his large biue eyes which curiously con- 
trasts with the frown above them. 

“She is mine,’’ mutters he to himself, “ though not 
on my own terms. She will keep her promise now, no 
matter what happens. Though John may have robbed 
me of the money that shonld have been mine, he will 
miss the prize he has chiefly aimed at—and I shall win 
it—Well ; what is it?’ The last words are uttered 
aloud, in a rough, rude tone, and addressed to one who 
has stopped him in the street—a man of about his own 
age, tall and fair, and comely as himself, yet by no 
means like him in otherrespects. The unhealthy flush 
upon Richard's cheek is ‘in this case merely 4 whole- 
some color, slightly heightened, however, by the present 
rencontre ; the flowing beard is absent, and the brown 
hair does not curl so crisply ; it is long, and has the 
appearance of being thrown back, like the hair of an- 
gels carved in stone; tle expression of the face, too, if 


| not angelic, is patient, tender, and serious. 


“T want to have a few words with you, Richard.” 


“Tf you want to have words with me, I will not balk 
you,” answered the other, scornfully. ‘‘But I shall 
not pick and choose for mine, I warn you.” 

“You shall not have the pretense of quarrel, bro- 
ther, if Ican help it. I wish to speak to you for your 
own good.” 

“That is so like Mr. Morality!’ returned Richard, 
with a sneering laugh. ‘You are always Harry the 
good boy, and I Tommy the bad. ‘For my own good,’ 
forsooth! It was for my good, I suppose, that you 
gained my uncle’s ear, and poisoned it against me, so 
that he has cut me off with ashilling! ‘Being thus 
without the means of seli-indulgence, my dear brother 
Richard,’ you say to yourself, ‘must needs become 
temperate, and diligent, and sober, and will have cause 
to bless me for the good I have done him.’ Bah, you 


| hypocrite.” 


“Youdo me wrong, brother: but to that Iam accus- 
tomed ”—— 

“There he goes again |”’ interrupted Richard: “it is 
Tartuffe himself: ‘Pray, spit upon me; I like to be 
spat upon.’ Upon my soul, John,I have half a mind 
to gratify you.” And with an exclamation of disgust 
and loathing, he spat upon the ground. 

“You will not allow me to talk with you, and keep 
my self-respect, it seems,” continued John Milbank, 
the color in his cheek as deep by this time as that his 
brother wore ; ‘‘I will therefore give my warning, and 
have done with it. You have colored clothes, I see; 
let me advise you to put on black ones ;, and, at all 
events—unless you wish to learn better ways in the 
school of adversity in the manner you just spoke of— 
do not omit to attend the funeral to-morrow.” 

“What, in the Fiend’s name, do you mean? Is it 
possible that you have the assurance to dictate to me 
as to what I think proper to wear, or todo! Why, one 
would think you had seen our uncle’s will, and, as his 
heir, were already lording it over your beggared 
brother.” 

“T have not seen his will; but I know—no matter 
how—so much of its contents as to say that there is 
hope for you yet, if you will but pay a decent respect | 
to his memory.” 

“* What he’ll be there himself, will he, the unnatural | 


old scoundrel, and execnte a codicil? I defy him to do 
that, for; under the circumstances, he must needs set 
fire to the parchment. It he could have taken his mon- 
ey with him, as somebody says, it would all havo melted 
by this time.” 

“Matthew Thurle is passed out of our judgment,” 
returned John Milbank, gravely, “and I will not hear 
him slandered. I have cleared my conscience, and giv- 
en you warning; whether you take it or not, lies with 
yourself, Richard.” He was about to move away, when 


| the other laid his hand upon his arm, 


ro One moment, John; you have forgotten some- 
ng.” 

“Have Iso? What isit? 

“You hve forgotten to finish off your little speech; 
after the words ‘Cleared my conscjence, and given you 
warning,’ you should have added: ‘And now I wash 
my hands of you, Tommy." The hyprocrites never con- 
clude anything, you know, without washing their 
hands.” 

For an instant, when his brother had said : “You have 
forgotten something,” John Milbank had been in hopes 
that he was touched by the effort which he had honest- 
ly made to avert his worldly ruin; but one look at his 
mocking face had been sufficient to dissipate this hope, 
and he had turned on his heel before the last insulting 
words had been spoken. Richard watched his retiying 
form with a grim smile. 

“That is a man who, avoiding wines and dainty meats 
—which inflame the flesh—is said to live on porridge, 
and he might have saved his breath to cool it. Yes, yes, 
my friend: it is likely enough you should wish to be 
friends, knowing how you have robbed me. It would 
be a fine thing, indeed,.if you could oust me from the 
old man’s will, and live like a lord at Rosebank, while I 
am a pauper, and yet keep yourself on good terms with 
your victim! Better still, good Master Harry, if. you 
could take wicked Tommy's sweetheartaway from him, 
and marry her yourself—also for his good, no doubt. 
If it had not been that I have got the whip-hand of him 
there, I should not have kept my temper so easily. 
What the deuce did the fellow mean with his ‘There is 
hope for you yet?’ Does he call the chance of a five- 
pound note to buy a mourning-ring with ‘ hope ? Con- 
found him! What does he mean by telling me to change 
these clothes, and be at the funeral to-morrow? Why, 
he means to save his own credit, no doubt. If Ishould 
not be there, it Would be a protest against my uncle's 
injustice, and indirectly against himself, for having tak- 
en advantage of it. Thatisas clear as mud. As it hap- 
pens, Brother John, I do mean top be at the funeral, 
though not because of anything that you have said, Ah, 
if you only knew whose pretty face and cherry lips had 
persuaded me, you would not perhaps have been quite 
80 smooth-tongued! IfI could only have got her to 
marry me to-day, and appear among them all to-mor. 
row, with Maggie tucked under my arm! Gad, that 
would be a triumph worth all Uncle Thurle’s money, 
and would have snuffed out Mr. John’s exultation pret- 
ty completely. However, it’s almost as good as that 
already. I'm in luck to-day, and shall go in for a 
‘plunge’ on the strength of it.” Then, sticking his 
hat rakishly on one ‘side, and whistling gayly, he pur- 
sued his way to the club. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“THE SANS S0UCI.” 


“THE CLuB” at Hilton, as it was designated by its 
frequenters, and rightly so, since there was no other 
similar establishment in the town, was a building so 
large and handsome that it might have dared compar- 
ison with many of its metropolitan brethren; but this 
scale of grandeur had necessitated that its membera 
should be more numerous than select. ~ While, there- 
fore, it numbered among the parliamentary representa- 
tives of the borough, and many cions of the county 
tamilies, and almost allthe members, male, of the lo- 
cal aristocracy, it was forced to extend itself beyond 


| these limits, and to admit individuals of inferior rank, 


and whose qualifications for club society were chiefly 
comprised in their ability to pay the entrance money 
and subscriptions, It had been fondly hoped that the 
considerable expense of these would have deterred “ the 
tag-rag and bob-tail’’—as the large manufacturers in 
Hilton were given to designate their less wholesale 
brethren—from desiring to be admitted to the Sans 
Souci, whereas this was the very class that was found 
mostambitious of the honor, and who paid their money 
with the greatest cheerfulness. On the first starting 
of the club, a few of them bad been admitted, as wa 
have said, from necessity; but these, like “the small 
end of the wedge,” had made way for the entrance of 
their friends en masse, and when the more aristocratic 
members would have closed the flood-gates, they had 
found the stream of democracy teo strong for them; 
they were outvoted in their own palace, and from 
thenceforth condemned to confine their exclusiveness 
to shrugs of the shoulders and lifting of their cyelids. 
Far be it from us to suggest that “lower dock-yard 
people,” to use Mr. Jingle’s definition of social inequal- 
ity, are necessarily inferior in good behavior to “ upper 
doek-yard people,” retail folks to wholesale, or the 
“ poor but honest” class ofthe community generally,to 
‘“‘swells” ofany description. But the interlopers at 
the Sans Souct were of a peculiar and objectionable 
kind. They were not the lesser order of manufactur- 
ers themselves, but their sons and nephews, who as- 
pired to “sink the shop,” and who endeavored to show 
themselves the equals of their social superiors by out- 
bidding them in the extravagance of their club din- 
ners, and the amount of their stakes at cards. Old 
Matthew Thurle, for instance, amuch respected man in 
his way, but in a comparatively small way of business 
as an employer of labor would never have dreamed of 
thrusting himself into the society of the magnates of 
Hilton; whereas, Richard Milbank, his nephew, hay- 
ing been jeft by his father with a few hundreds a year 
of Lis own, had joined the Sans Swi o1 


4 


opportunity, and had spent and lost more money 
there than most of ite frequenters. The club in its 
outward ct was still as respectable as its foun- 
ders could have desired: the dining-room, indeed, was 
occasionally occupied by parties of young men who 
loved champagne, not wisely, but too well, and whose 
loud laughter would cause some potent and reverend 
seignier, taking his pint of port in dignified solitude, 
to level at them his double eyeglasses in reprehen- 
sion or contempt; but the well-stocked library was as 
silent as the grave, and much less generally tenanted ; 
the strangers’ room froze your blood with its cold se- 
clusion ;and in the stately drawing-room, save for the 
falling leaf (of a newspaper), or the dropping of 4 coal 
tn the fire-place, there was an unbroken hush at all 
times. It was to these rooms that the original mem- 
bers of the Sans Souci for the most part confined them- 
selves. They knew nothing, or affected to know noth- 


ing, of the “ re on” in the card-room and the bil- | 


liard-room. In the former, afternoon play had been of 


late established, a thing which, common enough in | 


London, is thought in itself to be an improper pro- 
ceeding in the provinces, and the stakes were rumored 
to be high—very much higher than the rules of the 
club.ceuntenanced, which, indeed, were set at defiance 
altogether. The committee had been appealed to, it was 
true, for the correction for this innovation ; but quis 
custodiet, etc., who shall commit a committee man? 
The majority of the executive of the Sans Souci, as it 
was now constituted, were sinners in this respect 


ae ge 

It is up to the card-room, three stories high, and 
placed, thereby, out of the supervision of venerable 
seigniors, unless possessed of respiratory powers sel- 
dom allotted to their epoch of life, that Richard Mil- 
bank takes his way. Itis an apartment that affects a 
dim and chastened gloom, that might seem adapted to 
quite another purpose. The blinds are drawn down 
over the windows, and the only light from within is 
that afforded by wax-candles fastened into the card- 
tables, and surmounted by green shades, so as to shield 
the glare from the eyes of the players. Many of them 
are already assembled, for Richard, usually a most 
punctual attendant,has been delayed to-day by his 
visit to Maggie. A chorus of reprowing voices greet 


appearance. 

“Dick Milbank late for school ; you shall have a bad 
mark,” cries one florid-taced old gentleman, the Falstaff 
of the card-room, Mr. Roberts. He was once a banker 
in Hilton, but having had some disagreement with his 
firm, retired from it, and has had for years no other oc- 
cupation than that in which he is now engaged. 

“* His bad mark is to come to-morrow. Is not thatso, 
Dick ?” inquired another, looking up for amoment trom 
his cards. This is Lawyer Gresham, whose presence in 
the Sans Souci is not owing to its new blood at all (upon 
which circumstance he secretly prides himself), but to 
the influence of a certain borough member, said to be 
much indebted for his seat tor Hilton to this gentle- 
man’s electioneering skill. The clever tactics that have 
stood Mr. Gresham in such good social stead during 
election-time, his tact, his knowledge of mankind, his 
finesse, are fully as useful to him at the whist-table; 
but even though so successful at that game, he would 
yet be popular, but for a certain malicious humor 
which he cannot control. 

“ Attend to yonr game, and don’t remind a man of 
his misfortunes, Gresham,” says the ex-banker, rebuke- 
fully. “ Besides, though the show of hands is certainly 
against our friend, he may come out at the head of the 
poll, after all. May you not, Dick? You don’t wear 
your uncle’s colors, hE 9 I gge, eh?” 

Everybody laughs at Falstaff’s sally, which is directed 
ugainst the new-comer’s gay clothes. 

“TIshall put them on to-morrow at the hustings,” 
answers Richard, audaciously. 

“ Your brother is wearing them already,” continued 
Mr. Roberts ; ‘‘ he was looking so very somber in the 
street to-day, that it struck me he would have no woe- 
ful looks left for to-morrow’s ceremony, and | hada 
good mind to recommend him to black his face. How- 


' eyer, Iam sure I hope, as we all do, that he will not 


play Jacob to your Esau, and rob you of your birth- 
ht.’” 


“ Hear, hear |’? answered more than one voice, for 
Richard, as we have already said, was really popular 
in his own circle, and, besides, he had very bad luck at 
cards. . 

“Yes, indeed, let us hope it will all come right,” ob- 
served Mr. Gresham ; “for we shall all be sorry to lose 
you, iny good fellow.” 

This was a barbed shaft, for everybody knew that if 
Richard Milbank should be disinherited by his uncle he 
would have no more money to venture, 

“Come und cut in here, and win Gresham’s money ; 
that’s the only way to stop his mouth, Dick,” cried 
Mr. Roberts, good-humoredly; “ weare playing ‘ pounds 
and fives.’ ’” 

Sovereign points and five pounds on the rubber are 
heavy stakes for any gentleman in a small way of busi- 
ness, and Richard generally confined himself to the 
points without the bet, which was euphoniously termed 
“flat pounds ;” but, as we have seen, he considered 
himself in luek’s way to-day, and had come to the club 
with the intention of having “a plunge ’—a phrase 
which deseribes not only a cold bath, but also a deter- 
mination to gamble. He therefore touched the whist- 
table with his hand, in token that he intended to cut 
in when the rubber should be concluded. 

As he did so, “‘ Dick, a word with you!” whispered a 
voice in his ear. 

The whisperer was one of his most intimate asso- 
ciates, a young mav of his own age, very dark and 
syarthy, and of herculean proportions, by name Dennis 

lake. This man had led the same sort of life as Rich- 
ard himself ; had gone a little faster, perhaps, and sunk 
a little lower in the mud, but of that there were no 
outward traces in his case. 


roads, 
- 


He had a frame and con- | 
stitution that, for the present, bade defiance to all in- | 
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“Look here, Dick ; it’s against the rules, you know,” 
observed this gentleman, 


Milbank aside, “for 
you to cut in at that table.” . 


“Rules! What rules?” inquired the other, impa- 
tiently, as though rules were not very binding in his 
eyes, at all events, but that any which might interfere 
with his own pleasures were, ipso Jacto, absurd and 
powerless. 

“Well, it was settled by the committee last night, 
old fellow, that ifa man had not paid his debts of the 
previous day, he was not to sit down to play, I don’t 
refer to your debts to me, you know,” added the speaker 
hastily, perceiving Richard’s face to darken till it al- 
most reached the complexion of his own: “‘of course 
I know you're as straight as a die, but there are other 
creditors of yours here who might make themselves 
unpleasant. I thought I would put you on your 
guard.” . 

Richard was well aware that this own peculiar friend 
of his, Dennis Blake—“ Denny ” as he sometimes called 
him, “for love and euphony ”—was speaking two words 
for himself, and one for the “ether creditors ;” yet it 
would have hardly suited him te say so, since it must 
needs have provoked an open rupture. Moreover, he 
wanted to play, and his wish was ever a law to him. 

“Oh, thanks,” said he, dryly: “butI think I'll risk 
it. Whatever happens, I shall settle with everybody 
to-morrow, you know, yourself included.” 

Richard Milbank did really intend to “settle with 
everybody,” if he found himself mentioned to {any con- 
siderable figure in his uncle’s will; it not, he would 
also settle with them, in the sense of never entering 
the doors of the club again, or having a word»to say to 
them, He had still a few hundreds left—for he was 
not 80 foolish as to denude himself of ready-money, if 
it could possibly be avoided—enough to keep himself 
for a week or two, and afterward, when he should have 
persuaded Maggie to marry him, as he felt confident of 
doing, to defray the expenses of his honeymoon ; and 
beyond that period, it was not his nature to concern 
himself. ° 

“Well, if you are really going to pay to-morrow, 
Dick, honor bright,” hesitated Blake; ‘‘ only, the notion 


here is "(and the speaker looked about him with a de-} 


preceting air) ‘that it is all up with your expectations. 
‘ou can’t wonder at fellows looking sharp after their 
money : it’s every one for himself, and Heaven for us 
all, Es know, in this room.” 

“Isit?” replied Richard, bitterly. ‘I should rather 
have expected it was the other place. It seems to me, 
Blake, that some of you fellows are just a little greedy. 
You have a good deal of my money among you.” 

“That may be; but if they have won of you, they 
have lost to others.” - 

It was curious to remark how this gentleman would 
ger a putting “they” for ‘“‘you;” the thing that 

6 perhaps still called his conscience, dead to ordinary 
questions of right and wrong, had still some vitality in 
this particular matter, and taxed him with greed and 
harshness to his friend. It was still more curious to 
observe how quietly the other took his interference. 
Neither advice nor warning would Richard Milbank 
have submitted to for an instant from lips the most 
reverend and authoritative; and as for menace, he 
would have resented it with the most passionate au- 
dacity. He was savage with Blake, of course, and would 
have discharged his obligation tohim by pushing him 
over an Alpine precipice (for instance), had a safe oppor- 
tunity offered, with a great deal of satisfaction; but 
the uppermost desire in his mind at present was to 
have his *‘ plunge;” and the whim of the moment, as 
usuul with him, was stronger than aught else. Without 
replying to his friend’s last rejoinder, he moved toward 
the table, and as the rubber chanced to be just then 
brought to aconclusion, he cutin. It is not nec 
to follow his fortunes; suffice it to say that, like the 


‘majority of presentiments that occur to us (though we 


only remember those that are fulfilled), his notion that 
he was in luck that day was not realized with respect 
to the possession of good cards. He ‘put on”’ the money 
—as gamblers (most anomalously) do, with theintention 
of “ pulling it off ’again—butit was always pulled off 
by his adversaries. In the end, he lost all he had in 
his pocket, and increased his already considearble debt 
to Dennis Blake by fifty pounds. This last, it was true, 
concerned him very little, since, if things went badly 
for him in the will, he never intended to pay him a 
shilling. But not daring to play on credit with anyone 
else, he had encroached upon the sum he had designed 
for the expenses of his honeymoon, which would now 
have to be curtailed to three weeks at farthest. Even 
to reckless Richard, the future Iooked gloomy that 
evening, as he todk his way to the Jew clothier’s to 
furnish himself forth with a suit of “inconsolables,”’ as 
the shopman termed it, against the all-important mor- 
row. 


CHAPTER VY. 
THE WILL, 


RosEBANK, the residence of the late Matthew Thurle, 
steel-plate manufacturer, was a picturesque cottage, 
situated so much at the extremity of the suburbs of 
Hilton as to be called without flattery a country house. 
It had a large garden, full of the sweet-scented flowers 
from which the place derived its name; and the culti- 
vation of them had beenits owner’s hobby. He had 
spent money on little else, for his tastes had been sim- 
ple, as is usually the case with those who have made 


| their own way in the world. Time was, and not so long 


ago, when Matthew Thurle had been in but a small 


way of business, and had had to borrow the money re-| 


quisite for certain improvements in the machinery of 
fertewe, which had subsequently yielded him a golden 
harvest; and the man who had lent it to him was Her- 
bert Thorne. They had been friends from boyhood, 
and their pursuits in manhood had: been similar, 
though not identical. They were equally diligent, 


equally sober, equally sagacious, but the wits of the} 


| prehension of the offender. 
| immediate alarm, he had at first made known the mat- 


one had taken s practical turn, and those of the other s 
theoretical. It was no wonder, therefore, that the for 
mer throve in the world; and the Jatter found bimsek 
at fifty years of age.a considerably less prosperou 

man than when he had started in life. Thurle had re- 
paid his debt, with a legal interest, and would have re- 
paid the obligation also, if Thorne’ had suggested te 
him any mode of doing 50. With respect to this mat- 
ter, mankind are divided into three classes: the first, 


and most numerous, are neither ready nor willing to. . 


show their sense of past favors; the second are willing, 
but not ready withowt pressure; and the third—so 
small, as to be hardly called a class—are both ready and 
willing. Thurle belonged to the second class, He 
might, in his turn, have advauced money to his former 
creditor to procure certain patents—one, especially, for 
the preparation of a peculiar ink which itsinventor had 
entitled “‘terminable,” and that had promised to repay 
him for years of thought and toil; but not having been 
applied to for the advance, he had shut his eyes to his 
friend’s obvious need of it, and turned the money over 
and over again in his own business. It was pleasant to 
him to see it grow and grow there; and for the sake of 
that pleasure, he denied himself almost every other, 
including that of benefiting his old school-fellow and 
companion. His household at Rosebank Was decreased, 
in inverse proportion to his means, until it con- 
sisted of but a single indoor servant, though no less 
than three gardeners were enployed in. the propagation 
of his roses. He entertained his friends so rarely and. 
SO sparely, that they gradually dropped away trom 
him, till he became that most pitiable of spectacles, 
an old man without a friend. He had twonephews, 
it, was true, of whom the younger, John Milbank, was 
a man in some respects after his own heart—diligent, 
studious, averse to dissipation of all kinds, and who 
showed a remarkable aptitude for the business in which 
he had embarked his own darling gold; yet, curiously 
enough, he could never, as he himself expressed it, 
‘take to’ John. His affection had centred upon Rich- 
ard, the ne’er-do-well, the profligate, and it had clung 
to him despite many a rude shock. 

There were reasons for this besides the liking for 
him, which needs no reason, and which weighs with- 
most of us, in such cases—though it was strange it 
should so weigh with him—more heavily than all the 
virtues in the opposite scale. In thefirst place Richard 
was, or had been, made in a great measure independent 
of him by his father’s will; whereas John had little 
beyond his salary as his uncle's assistaut ; this posses-' 
sion of comparative wealth gave the former importance’ 
in the yold-dazzled eyes of old Matthew, and he would! 
gladly have enriched the nephew who did not (as he 
imagined) need his riches, although he had not deserved | 
them, at the expense of his diligent brother, but that; 
he felt that in Richard’s hands the business which he’ 
had created and toiled for, for somany years, and which 
he loved like a sentient creature, would without doubt, 
gotoruin. In the second place, Richard had pleased’ 
the old man to his choice of a sweetheart in Maggie 
Thorne. He was not so blinded by mere money as not, 
to recognize money’s worth, and he: saw in the clever, | 
hard-workiug girl a valuable helpmate to any man, and 
to Richard the very guide and safeguard ot which his 
frivolity and imprudence (for it was thus he mildly, 
designated his favorite nephew’s vices) made him 
stand so much in need. What weighed with him also, 
perhaps, no less was, that he looked upon the match 
as a discharge in full for the obligation which in time 
past he had incurred to Maggie’s father, and which his 
conscience secretly reproached him for not having 
recognized more directly. It is only of late years that. 
the charity bestowed after death —that of “benevolent 
founders,” “munificent testators,’’ and so forth—has 
been estimated at its due moral value (expressed 
arithmetically as nought divided by number one); and 
perhaps Matthew Thurle may be excused for imagin- 
ing that he was doing a handsome thing in thus giving 
away what cost him nothing—namely, his consent to 
his nephew’s union ; but he was certainly blameworthy 
in the selfish complacency with which he regarded the 
sacrifice of Maggie herself, who was at least as likely to 
suffer from Richard’s proprietorship as the “ busi- 
ness.”” . 

Thus matters had stood when Mr. Thurle had beer 
attacked by his last iilness ; but he had exhibited more. 
severity toward his scapegrace nephew than he had 
really felt ; and under the idea that his name would nob 
appear in his uncle’s will, Richard—as it was generally 
believed and whispered—had committed the outrage of 
which he havealready spoken. Atalleyents some person 
had obtained by force the old man's signature to some 
document under the cireumstances described, and it 
was certainly very suspicious that, on his partial re- 
covery, Mr. Tlurie had instituted no steps for the ap- 
Under the influence of his 


1 


ter; but he had since been very reluctant to speak of 


\ it; and the impression of those who knew him best 
| was, that he had come to the conclusion that Richard 


Milbank—his favorite nephew, and indeed the only 
man for whom he had ever entertained what could be 
termed affection—and no other, had been the would-be 
robber. The circumstance that he had never sent for 
Richard since, even to bid him farewell, greatly cor- 
roborated the public opinion in this respect, and it 
was concluded by all, save Lawyer Linch and one 
other, that the elder nephew’s name would not appear 
in the old man’s will at all. 

Curiosity as to this matter—though it would not be 
thereby satisfied—brought a good many persons to the 
funeral of Matthew Thurle; old acquaintances came, 
with whom, before the disease of getting and-saving 
had settled upon him, he had been on familiar terms; 
and these the presence of some young fellows interest- 
ed in Richard’s tortunes, but by no means affected eS 
the melancholy of the occasion, greatly scandalized. 
But after the ceremony was over, those who were priy- 
ileged by invitation to repair to Rosebank and hear tke 
last testament of the deceased were few indeed. 


Theyr 
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comprised the family lawyer, Mr. Linch, a lay preacher 
in tie sect 30 which Mr. Thurle had belonged, and who 
had opened his eyes very wide indeed at seeing Rich- 
ard at the cemetery; Richard himself, pale and anx- 
ious, but with a devil-may-care air that greatly con- 
trusted with his funereal garb; John, a little more 
quiet and thoughtful than usual, perhaps, but without 
any demonstrations of w yhich in his case would 
certainly have been out of place enough—he had done 
his uncle's bidding throngh life without pleasing him, 
aud only now was about to enter into his reward; Mrs. 
Morden, the deaf housekeeper, who had come unasked 
up to the parlor to “look after’’ her own interests, as 
Mr. Lynch afterward jestingly remarked, since it was 
impossible she could hear what fortune there might be 
in store tor her; Herbert Thorne, the steel-plate en- 
Braver; and last, but by no means least in the eyes of 
three of the company, and the cynosuro of all of them. 
his daughter. Why Maggie was there—for she had not 
deen of the assemblage at thé cemetery, which had 
been confined to males—was a question only herself 
could answer. She had announced her intention of 
being present, at breakfast that morning, to her father, 
in her quiet, resolute \;oy, and he had made no effort 
4o oppose it. Whatever her motive, he thought it 
vould be good tor her to hear what the dead man had 
#o say respecting Richard Milbank, for he expected 
ome plain speaking; and Maggie expected it too, and 
went to comfort Richard. He thought she had never 
looked so beautiful as in her mourning clothes, and 
even whispered as much in her delicate ear. -But she 
fooxed very grave, and turned her head away, as though 
the occasion was ill chosen for such compliments. 
‘The scene, indeed was serious and sombre enough, as 
the lawyer took bis seat at the table, with the will in 
his hand; while the rest, forming a half-circle in front 
of him, sat, all more or lass expectant, awaiting its 


contents. The windows, which opened to the ground, | 


had been set wide, for the afternoon was sultry, and 
through them came the summer air, heavy and faint 
wiih rose odors, bringing with them, to all present, the 
memory of the dead man. 

“He must haye had something gentle and tender 


about him,” reflected Maggie, “‘atter all,to have beenso | 


fond of flowers: surely, he will not carry his severity 
to poor Richard beyond the tomb.” 

These hopeful thoughts were interrupted by Mr. 
Linch’s short, dry cough, with which he always com- 
menced what he called ‘‘ a statement.’’ 

“This is the last will and testament of our late 
friend, Mr. Matthew Thurle,” said he, “executed in 
my presence, and duly witnessed, on the sixth of June 
jast—only a few weeks before his decease.” 

Discarding his legal phraseology, and rejecting the 
moral and religious aphorisms with which it was 
curiously interspersed, so that it resembled less a will 
than a sermon, the document provided as follows: 

“ First, if ‘‘ my nephew, Richard Milbank, shall, from 
@ny cause save that of illness, absent himself from my 
funerd, or attend it without decent mourning apparel, 


he shall, ipso facto, be deprived of any benetits intended } 


for him as hereafter written." 

At this, Maggie cast a bright and rapid glance at her 
lover, as though she would have said: “See what 
would have happened, had I not persuaded you to be- 
have with due respect !’’ But, to her surprise, he did 
not even look toward her; his gaze was fixed upon the 
floor with a frowning brow; he was in fact, consumed 
with rageand chagrin; with rage, that his unéle should 
have laid this commandment on him—also because he 
had obeyedit, as might be imagined; out of fear; and 
with chagrin, that he should seem to be indebted to 
John for his escape trom disinheritance. It was true 
‘that he had been persuaded by Maggie, before his 
brother had spoken to him, to attend the funeral, but 
John could not haye known that, and his intentions 
had therefore been generous and well meant, and 
clearly laid him under a strong obligation. 


“You will allow me to say, Mr. Richard,” said the 
lawyer, looking up at him from his papers, “as an old 
friend of your family, and onewho has known you 
from a child, that Lam glad to see you here; not only 
on your own account, but on that of your deceased 
uncle to whom, if he knows what is happening here, 
Iam sure your presence will give pleasure.” 

“My deceased uncle will be easily pleased, then,” 
replid Richard, coolly; “for, as it happens, I am here 
out of no respect for his memory whatever, but.to please 

Thorne yonder.” 
“ Tut, tut, tut,” said Mr. Linch; “this is very sad.” 


“ Moreover,” continued Richard, with an effort, ‘I 
am bound to say that my brother John gave mea hint 
that it would be better for my prospects thatt 
ZI should be here to-day, and though it did not affect 
my resolution, forthe reason I have already given, and 
to which Miss Thorne will testify, I beg to acknowl- 
edge his’ he was about to say “ generosity,” but 
stopped himself, and substitued for it, “ good inten- 
tions.” 

“ This will, tomy knowledge, has never been out of 
way hands,” remarked Mr. Linch, turning sharply on 
John Milbank. 

“My uncle informed me of its first provision,” ob- 
served John, 'quietly, “and in such a manner that I 
was led to the conclusion that he wished my brother 
to be informed of it.” 

“It was a very generous and brotherly act,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Linch, with unwonted enthusiasm. 

“Had you not better proceed with the will,’ remarked 
Richard, sullenly, ‘‘and preach your sermon afterward 
to those who remain to hear it?” t 

Mr. Linch bit his lips, and the color came into his 
cheeks; the lay preacher was much given to hold dis- 
courses both in season and out of it, but the lawyer 
‘was well aware that he had exceeded his professional 
duties on the present occasion. Without rejoinder 
or further comment, therefore, he proceeded to read 
the provisions of the will. 

The whole of the dead man’s wealth, almost all of 


which was invested in the factory, was devised to his two | “There is an inventory of everything else except the 


nephews on the following conditions: they were to be 
partners in the business, which was not to be disposed 
of; and they were to live together at Rosebank, at 
least for the ensuing twelve months. The reason for 
this curieus proviso were also given. “By working 
side by side with John, and especially by living under 
the same roof with him,I look to see Richard become 
another man through his brother’s example. 
this injunction also upon my eldernephew tor my old 
friend Herbert Thorne’s sake—that he does not marry 
Maggie Thorne for atwelvemonth from this date. In 
that time, having money at his disposal, and being his 
Own master it will be seen whether Richard is fit to be 
trusted with Maggie's fate. If he marries her earlier 
he thereby forfeits all that I have above bequeathed to 
him, which thereupon will fall to his brother abso- 
lutely. And whosoever shall leave Rosebank during 
the above period, and live elsewhere, apart from his 
brother, shall similiarly lose what I have left him, 
which shall then revert to the other.” 


enactments, but all aimed more or less to draw the 
brothers together, with the express intention of bene- 
fiting the elder; at the same time that the very pre- 
aaeas implied that he was a reprobate and a good-for 
naught, 

Of all the evil that lives after men, there is nothing 
so harmful as an unjust will: it parts those who are 
joined in the bonds of friendship and even of loye it- 
self; it widens the fissures where they are already 
parted; and it lays the foundations of jealousy and hate 
for generations to come. In the present case, two men, 
who had not an idea in common, and whose natures 
were antagonistic in the extreme, were condemned by 
the dead man’s ukase to dwell together for a year of 
their lives, and to share a common fortune forever. It 
was felt by all who heard his mandates that Matthew 
Thurle had left mischief behind him; and eyen the 
lawyer, looking from Richard's flushed and angry face 
to John’s,so quiet and so pale, didnot venture to address 
to either of the two co-heirs his customary phrase on 
such occasions ; “‘I congratulate you.” 


The first person to speak was the deaf housekeeper. 

‘‘Has Iny master remembered his old servant, Mr. 
Linch?” inquired she, ina quavering voice. “I did 
not hear my name !”’ - 

The lawyer hesitated. It was a hard.case, he knew, 
that this faithful creature, wha had borne with old 
Thurle’s temper for more than a quarter of a century, 
and had helped him in his darling scheme for saving 
money, to her own discomfort, badnot been mentioned 
in his last testament. 

“You are to have fifty pounds a year for lite,” said 
John, Milbank, pitching his voice, as long habit had 
accustomed him to do, so as to reach the old woman’s 
ear. 

“God bless him !” answered she, with a sigh of re- 
lief, the picture of the parish work-house probably be- 
coming a dissolving view to her mental eyes. “I 
thought he would not forget me ; and I hope he has not 
cut off Master Richard.” ‘ 

This was hard on John, though he was accustomed to 
find his brother preferred before him by the entire fe- 
male sex—as an object of pity, it is true, but also of ad- 
miration ; but on this occasion at least he had his com- 


pensation. The company had now risen ; and Magzie | 


advanced toward him with outstretched hand, and said: 
“JT must thank you, John, upon my own account, for 
your generosity to Richard in urging him to be here 
to-day.” 

His face flushed to the temples, and his hand shook 
as- he took hers; but his voice was firm and quiet, as 
usual,as he replied: “I only did my duty, Maggie, in 
carrying out my uncle’s wishes.” 

There was a certain firmness, which his enemies 
called priggism, in all John said, even at his best. 

Richard broke into a contemptuous langh. “ Well, I 
think we have had enough of duty and our uncle to- 
day,’’ observed he, scornfully. ‘ Mrs. Morden, this old 
eurmudgeon has not left you a single farthing,” added 
he, vehemently. “The annuity John spoke of will be 
paid you by him and me, so dou't let us hear any more 
about your dear old master !’’ 

“Yes, yes ; God bless him!” answered the old lady, 
to whom only the last few words of Richard's speech 
were intelligible. ‘“‘How he would have enjoyed the 
smell of them roses to-day | 
all over now.” 

Perhaps Richard would have made another attempt 
to undeceive her, had not Maggie interfered. 

“Tf it pleases her to think her old master kinder than 
he was, why disturb her happy faith ?” said she. 

“Yes, yes ; let her think what she likes," added John, 
persuasively, 

Richard shrugged his shoulders. “ Since you wish it, 
Maggie, let it be so,” said he: “but tor my part,’’ 
added he, with significance, “I hate hunibug and hypo- 
erisy of all description.” 

There was an unpleasant pause, broken at last by a 
suggestion from the lawyer, that Mrs. Morden should 
give up her keys to her young masters, that they might 
go over the house, and explore their new possession. 
Whereupon, the little company, after a somewhat con- 
strained farewell, took their departure, leaving the two 
young men alone at Rosebank. 4 


CHAPTER VI, 
THE CO-HEIRS. 
“WELL,” said Richard, when the housekeeper, not 


without tears in her old eyes, had produced the keys, 
and withdrawn to her own apartment, “ you know the 


cottage well enough, I suppose; and as for me, though | 
by no means so familiar with it, [have no curiosity | 
about its pepe eertslh in one respect—I should like | 


to know what Unele Matthew has left in hid cellar?” 
“Just as you please,” answered John, quietly. 


T lay | 


Wouldn’t-he? But that's | 


‘ spare me.” 


” 


wine. 

“That is just like the old hunks; he took infinite 
pains abont everything that a man of spirit despises, 
while all that mukes life pleasant he deemed of na 
account,” 

John looked as if about to speak, but did not do so. 

“What on earth are you at?” inquired the other, 
impatiently. be 

“IT am lighting a candle; the cellar is not lighted 
from outside, you know.”’ 

“Bah! How those matches smell of brimstone! 
They remind me of where the old miser is gone him- 
selt! Ishould think he gave about a farthing a box for 
them. I'Il just smoke a cigar, to make the room sweet, 
Just hand me that spill—Thank you. Gad! if he saw 
me now, smoking in his best parlor, it would give him 
another turn of the screw.” 

With his hand thrust deep into his pockets, and 
smoking a cigar, Richard followed his brother as he le@ 


| the way with the candle. : 
There were many such stringent regulations and | 


“You had better be careful how you come down 
these steps,” said John, when he had unlocked the cel- 


| lar door, “for they are very steep.” 


“You are a fool to say so,” laughed the other, 
coarsely, “since nothing could turn out better for you 
than that I should pitch down here head first and 
break my neck. The place as it ishooks uncommonly 
like a grave.” 

There were two cellars—one contained in the house 
itself, and the other built out underground; the walls 
of both were damp and mildewy; and on the bottles, 
particularly those in the outer compartment, the cob- 
webs were hanging in clusters. There was altogéther 
an ample store of wine. 

“Well, I call this a prize!” cried Richard, looking 
about him. “I will never again find ‘sult with tem: 
perance and sobriety. The old fool must have become 
a teetotaler in his old age, surely.—I beg your, pardon, 
though; I forgot that you had taken the pledge your- 
self; but you'll break it now, won’t you? There’s some 
720 Port here, if the seal tells true; I should think 
Father Mathew himself would absolve you for drinking 
that.” 

“My uncle drank very little of late years,”’ remarked 
John, coldly, without taking notice of the other's per- 
sonal allusion; “and what he did drink was only the 
lighter sorts. ’ 

“The cheaper sorts, you mean, my good sir. Well, 
it was very wise of him, because they don’t keep their 
body. At the same time,if he could have foreseen 
what was going to happen he would prevably have 
treated himself to something better. There’s very lit- 
tle Champagne, I see; we must look tothat. But old 
Roberts will smack his lips over that Port,—You know 
Roberts, of course, the banker that was.” 


“T know who he is,” answered John, quietly. 

« Ah, but you shall know him—he’s a man whose talk 
is worth hearing. There’s Gresham, too, a8 sharp a5 & 
needle. And ifit comes to singing songs, I don’t know 
aman in England that I would back against Dennis 
Blake. There are merry days, my good fellow, in store 
for you at Rosebank, I promise you, and many a jolly 
bout will we have in this old parlor.” 


‘They had left the cellar now, and were once more in 
the sitting-room ; the weather had changed; the rain 
was falking heavily without, and all the sky was over- 
cast and gloomy. 

“You will ask whom you please’ to Rosebank, of 
course, Richard," observed his brother, “but I hope, 
while Iam here, you will not invite Dennis Blake.” 

“Not ask Denny! Why not? ‘He is the very prince 
of good fellows, and my.most particular friend,” 

“Iam sorry to hearit. That is,” added John, cor- 
recting himself, ‘‘since he is your friend, I will say 
nothing against him ; but personally, he is very ob- 
jectionable to me—I may even say offensive.” 

“ That is because you don’t understand him, my dear 
sir, Yotmust know Denny intimately to appreciate 
him. The fact is, you have been consorting with little 
better than Quakers. I say nothing against them, be- 
canse they are your friends. But now, there is no more 
necessity for such asceticism ; you have been wearin, 

a hair aire but you may a ee with 
linen. You have not lost the capacity for enjoyin, 
yourself, I hope, through your long course ar eele 
denial.” . 

“There has been no self-denial in my course of life, 
Richard,” answered the other, quietly. | “I have lived, 
so far as my habits go, as pleased myself.” 

“ And one other,” returned Richard, quickly. “Come, 
don’t keep on at the old game, when there is no pool 
left to play for—when you have won the stakes. We 
are quite alone, you know, my good fellow, you and I.” 

Richard's air and tone were even more contemptu- 
ous than his words, yet a small red spot in the center 
of his brother's cheeks was all the fire they kindled. 

“I know we are alone, Richard,’ answered he, “ and 
it is very wretched. Still, itis not my fault that it is 
so, but the misfortune of us both. Since it has pleased 
our uncle '’— 

Here Richaré burst in with so vehement sn execra- 
tion that the other waited, as though it had been a 
clap of thunder, for it to pass away, ere he resumed; 

‘Since he has ordained that we should pass thenext 
twelve months in each other's company, why not en- 
deavor to make the best of it? Why make me feel, in. 
your every word and look, that my society is abhorrent 
to you?” 

** Because I can’t help it,” was the coarse response. 
“Tt is all very well for you, who are a saint, and can 
keep all your passions so dutifully under control, that 
those who don’t know youas I do suppose you have 
none.” oa 

Here the little red spot grew larger, and for a mo- 
ment John Milbank looked toward his brother as Cain — 
might have regarded Abel. : 

“You are very hard, Richard,” said he; 


“you do not 
° 


l- 


a 


j 
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“No, by Heaven! And I don’t intend to doso, I 
mean to make this house unpleasant for you in every 
way; 1tell you that. That is, if you refuse to listen 
to reason.” 

“To reason !"" repeated John, in a tone, the hopeless- 
ness of which made it unwittingly more contemptuous 
than any sneer. 

“Oh, yes, I can be reasonable enough when it suits 
me,” continued Richard, “though it mayn’t be your 
sort of reason. One may know on which side one’s 
bread is buttered, quite as well as another, though one 
may not sacrifice every pleasure in life to the acquisi- 

nof around of it. You haye got your round, but 
Tl) take precious good care you don’t enjoyit. You 
think it’s a fine thing to be left.share and share alike 
with me. at Rosebank ; butI can tell you that lam 
going to be master here for all that. I'll have my 


, friends ie ord among them—every day in the 
week. ell drink— MHalioo! what’s that I read in 


your eye? This prospect seems to give yon pleasure. 
-*Give this fellow rope enough,’ you are saying to your- 
self, ‘and he will hang himself.’ You think old Herbert 
Thorne will object to such goings on ; and that, before 
the year is ow}, Maggie may cry off with me, and on 
= somebody else. Ah ha! I have found you out, 

y fox.” ‘ 

“Richard,” cried John, suddenly, ‘‘when you win 
at cards, ig it not thought acruel thing to taunt and 
crow over the loser? You have at least the morality 
of the card-table, and to that I niaks appeal. You are 
the winner, and I am the loser in—auother matter. Is 
not that enough? Can you not de silent over your 
victery ?”” : 

“That depends, my fine fellow. The sight of you, I 
confess, has not a conciliatory effect upon me. We 
are like two dogs, you see, whom the keeper has 
coupled together: one a staid, slow-going hound; the 
other, a rover ; and the rover is the stronger one, and 
is likely to drag the other whither he will, or choke 
him. What we both want is to slip our collars ; and it 
lies with you to do it.” ; 

“Tf you mean that it depends upon me to alter my 
uncle's will, Richard, you are mistaken. You ueard its 
terms yourself.” 

“Ite terms! As if I—or you, for the matter ofthat 

a farthing about its terms! You will be talk- 
ing to me next, like Lawyer Linch, about ‘the wishes 
of the testator.’ Is the habit of hypocrisy so easily 
lost, that itis neecssary to be always keeping your 

' hand in?” ‘ 
“I was merely referring to the facts of the case.” 


“AndsoamiI. The facts of the case are, that Uncle 
Matthew wishes me to attend to the factory business, 
and I don’t mean to go near the place. He wishes me 
toimitate the example of your virtues, and to be edi- 
fied by your conversation ; whereas, I despise the one 
and s) not listen to the other. You will do all the 
work, and like it. The companion that I shall choose 
for myself is not you, but Dennis Blake, or some such 

' another—certainly not a serious teetotaler like your- 
self. This will happen, my good sir, whether you will 
assent toit or not; but if you choose to be reasonable, 
things may be made very pleasant for both of us.” 

“T will make them as pleasant as I can, Richard.”’ 


“That is well said. Now, you are beginning to talk 

sense. What we are both endeavoring after is a divorce, 

_ you see without the Queen’s proctor intervening. 
There mtist be no collusion that anybody can lay hold 
of; and at the same time we must get free. You shall 
have the business.«to yourself—without my even so 
much as looking intoran account—and I will take, not 
half, but so much of the profits as you consider fair, 
since I shall be only a sleeping partner.” 

“You shall have half, Richard.” 

“* Well, to be sure, I want money more than you do: 
and it ought to be considered that my uncle would have 
made me his heir, but for my own doings. Then-one 
or the other of us must leave Rosebank.” 

. “TI would wish that as much as you, Richard; but it 
is impossible. If I left you here, I should be forfeiting 
every shilling of my uncle’s bequest.”” 

“Then, 7U go. The money will then, it is true, re- 
vert to you by law; but you are a man of honor, and 
Tli trust you. Giveme your word thatit shall make 
no difference’’—— 

“I would not trust myself to do such a thing, 
Richard,” interrupted the other, hastily. “I thank 
you for your confidence, but the temptation might be 
too powerful forme. I would not risk it.” 

“Then give me your bond. I'll finda better lawyer 
than Linch, who will make me safe enough. Just 
imagine what a twelyemonth lies before us, and 
how we shall detest one another before it’s 
over |” 

“That is true,” 
shudder. : 

“Just so. Then why should you hesitate? We 
shall both be free, and each pursue that road in life 
which happens to be most attractive tous. You will 
extend the business—I will never ask for a farthing 
more than half the present profits of it—and become 
ainerchant-prince in time, no doubt. You will have 
your little tea-fights and prayer-meetings here at 
Rosebank, and enjoy them, I hope, to your heart’s 
content.” 

“And you?” 

“Oh, I shall also become thoroughly domesticated, 
though not, perhaps, quite so much in the tame-cat 
line. I shall marry Maggie—privately, of course—at, 
once, and live happily ever afterward. After years of 
separation, you may feel a tenderness for your only 
brother; and when you die, may bequeath ten thou- 
sand pountls apiece to each of your nephews anil nigces. 
Who knows? Come; itis a bargain?” 

“No, Richard,” answered the other, positively; “it 
is impossible!” 

“Yet you thought it not impossible a minute ago; 


murmured the other, with a 
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part of the arrangement—that I shouid marry at onos. 
it is extraordinary, considering your secretive habits, 
that you have no command over your countenance. I 
can read you like a book—of course full of moralities. 
Don’t be a fool, John. If you think that Maggie will 
not wait a year for me, you are vastly mistaken. It 


was only yesterday.that she undertook to marry me | 


out of hand, and go to America, in case things had 
turned out worse to-day for me than they have. 
is, they will have turned out bad for you, if you are ob- 
stinate. I ask you once more—are we. to wear tiiis 
galling chain or not?” ' 

* And I tell you once more, I haye no power to break 
it, Richard.” 

“That is to say, you have no wish. Very good. The 
matter henceferth is dropped ; and, whatever happens, 
you haye only yourself to blame forit. And now, may 
I ask you, my good sir,in the character of partner, 
how Iam to get some ready money, of which I stand 
much in need? Isuppose my checks upon the firm will 
be honored ?” 

“In time, and within the limits specified by Uncle 
Matthew’s will, no doubt they will; but, as Mr, Linch 
will tell you”—— 

“ Bother Mr. Linch! I can’t wait while the accounts 
sre being looked into, if you mean that. My uncle 
left some money in the bank, did he not?” 

“Yes, eight hundred pounds was the exact sum, as 
you perhaps remember.” 

Richard’s handsome face grew very dark, for he could 
not affect to misunderstand his brothers allusion. To 
know that one is guilty of a baseness, is very bitter ; 
to know that another knows it, is still worse; but the 
dregs of the gall arein the draught when that other 
reveals to you his knowledge. Richard hated John 
more than ke had ever done, for those four words, ** As 
you perhaps remember.” Not a syllable, however, did 
he utter in rejoinder. 

“Twant four hundred pounds,” was all he said. 
“Can I have it at once?” 


“Not out of our uncle’s bequest, as I should sup- | 


pose at present. But I have about as much as that of 
my own, and I will advance it to you.” 

“Very good. Iwill give you myIOU.” And he 
sat down and wrote it accordingly, in return for his 
brother’s check. Then crumpling the latter into his 
pocket, he lighted a secondcigar, and strode out of the 
house and into the pouring rain without a word. 

His scheme had been to so foreshadow their mutual 
relations as to disgust his brother, and compel him to 
enter into some arrangement to evade the conditions 
of their uncle’s will; but having failed, he bitterly 
resolved that the picture he had drawn of John’s dis- 
comfort should be borne out to the uttermost by the 
reality. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE WET BLANKET. 


Ir is often objected tothe good characters in works 
of fiction, that they are not made sufficiently * inter- 
esting,” and that the cause ot morality thereby suffers; 
and yet, after all, the novelist is in this particular only 
drawing from life itself. It was a complaint made by a 
great religious leader in connection with the question 
of psalm-singing, that “the devil had all the best 
tunes;” and in spite of some isolated efforts to prevent 
him, the devil still possesses them. The graces of 
good manners, of wit, and, above all, of “ naturalness,” 
are almost always conspicuous by their absence in 
those who call themselves religious persons. Their 
* choerfulness ”—though we all agree it is highly com- 
mendable—is not attractive, since it often partakes of 
that character which is termed by the frivolous 
“deadly lively.” It is not easy to be all things to all 
men as an apostle might a wish and the attempt of the 
virtuous to win over the wicked by geniality, is almost 
always a failure. Like the well-meant efforts of men of 
science to gild the pill of instruction, they fail even in 
the gilding. The orrery by which we are to be at- 
tracted toward the heavenly bodies, is itself a melan- 
choly object,and only amusing from the fact that it 
aspires to be so. So much is this the case, that a cler- 
gyman who happens to have a natural turn for humor 
is generally looked on with some suspicion by his own 
cloth, and it is-whispered: “It is a pity he took or- 
ders.”” And what is true in this respect of persons of 
earnest religious feeling, is still more so in the case of 
those of a rigid morality. They are not only unattrac- 
tive to their fellow-creatures, but often even intolera- 
ble; which does not so much arise from their being 
virtuous, while the rest of the world like cakes und ale, 
as from their want of sympathy, their reserve, and from 
those characteristics the possessor of which is apt to be 
described in brief as ‘a wet blanket.” : 

et Blanket” was the name by wnich John 
yas known in social circles at Hilton,as though 


some, and personal beauty is itself a powerful social 
auxiliary even in a man ; “a good-looking fellow” has, 
in spite of Wilkes’s saying, more than a quarter of an 
hour's start of an ugly one, even with those of his own 
sex. But this advantage was thrown away in John’s 
ease, by the absence of the desire to please. In women, 


indeed. he excited a temporary interest; but when | 
they found he was marble, it soon died away, or crys- | 


tallized into the sort of admiration with which one re- 
gards astatue. It could not be said of him that “he 
taught in the Sunday-school, and had not a vice,” be- 
cause he did not teach in the Sunday-school. The re- 
ligious sect to which, in common with his late uncle, 


he belonged, was proud of him, by reason of his grow- 


As it} 


by no means so often as he might have done; and now 
and then he had a tendency to “ withstand the word ”— 
that is,as Mr. Linch preached it. In morals, too, he 
was not so much austere, which would have been credit- 
able, as apparently unmovéd by temptation ; a cireum- 
stance which, by the fair sex, was naturally telt to be 
insulting. Even in the most respectable circles, it may 
be remarked, that aman who ‘‘ doesn’t care for ladies” 
society,”’ or is not “impressible,”’ is held in more dis- 
favor than a rake. John Milbank was not a saint, in 
short, but quite as unpopular as though he had been 
one. On the other hand, he had some fine qualities of 
a positive and active sort. He was as just as Aristides, 
and yet generous toa fault. For all his“ getting,” he 
never retused to give. His hand, as moreand more was 
poured into it, remained open as ever, not only to the 
necessities of the poor, but even to more doubtful claim- 
ants. He had more than once assisted his brother with 
money to defray his extravagances ; toiled and tasked 
himself for months to procure funds for him, that had 
been wasted inaday. This, indeed, had not happened 
very lately, for the breach had been so wide between 
them, that Richard had not had the front of brass to. 
apply to him ior assistance; but, as we bave seen, John 


}made a generous effort to secure to his brother the 


half of that wealth, which would else, he had good 
reason to suppose, haye accrued to himself alone ; nor 
could any thing have proved more incontestably the 
confidence which his uncle had reposed in his gene- 
rosity of. disposition, than the hint which he had given 
him of the contents of his testament. Even now, not- 
besa ig the ungraciousness with which his kindly 
warning had been received, he did not regret it, nor 
would he have done so, even if, through it alone, his 
brother had sayed his inheritance, His sense of duty 
overbore all other considerations; and only less strong 
than that was his sense of the obligations of kinship. 
He couid not love his brother; the text that assumes 
the knowledge of that relative asa reason for loving 
him, had no application in the casé; for it was his very 
acquaintance with Richard's character that prevented 
him from entertaining affection for him; but he thought 
himself bound to detend and advance his interests for 
all that, even to his own hurt—save in one particular, 
He could not, and he would not, assist him to marry 
Maggie Thorne. 


If you had opened John Milbank’s heart, you would 
have found her name engraved on that true metal, 
more deeply than her father had ever cut into steel. 
No one had read it there, as he had flattered himeelf, 
until an hour ago, when Richard had taunted him with 
that fatal secret. He had never told his love, nor 


thought of telling it; it would have been of no use to 
do so,it is true, since Richard, his superior in every 
way,in the eyes of womankind, had declared his inten- 
tions of winning Maggie ; but still it was for Richard’s 
sake that he had never so much as sighed fer her; had 
buried her, as it were, in his heart, and sorrowed for 
her loss, as though—almost—she had been really dead to 
him, It was that “almost’’ which had of late become 
the fiery trial of John Milbank’s life: There had beem 
a temptation to him fur beyond that of wealth—to keep 
the knowledge of Lis uncle’s will from Richard, se that. 
his marriage with Maggie should have been rendered 
impossible, through lack of means. He had put that. 
from him, like a man—for few women in such a case 
would have exercised a similar self-denial—and had 
been in seme degree rewarded forit. The marriage 
which poverty might, after all, have hastened in one so 
reckless as his brother, had been at least postponed. 
It afforded John no actual hope, indeed, but it was a 
reprieve from what would have been despair. On the 
other hand, Richard had discovered that he was his: 
rival, and thereby possessed himself of a weapon. 
st which he hsd no defense, and the wounds of 
vhich were terrible; and he had already shown that 
he would not spare to use it. 


Gloomy as was the prospect of the next twelve months 
for John, it was not that which now weighed upon his, 
mind, as he sat alone at quiet Rosebank—soon to be the 
scene of unwelcome revelry and riot. Discomfort and 
insolence he would have to bear, no doubt ; but it was 
not of himself that he was thinking, nor of the ordeat 
through which he was about to pass. He looked beyond 
that time, and shuddered at the fate that was awaiting 
Maggie. The heartless selfishness and brutal vice of Rich- 
ard Milbank was revealed to him as they had never been 
before, and it was Maggie who would be their helpless 
victim. He didnot believe that any conduct of this man, 
in the meantime, however gross, would alienate her 
affections from him, though he could not refrain from 
speculating upon the possibiiity of such an occur- 
rence. Richard had bewitched her from the first, and 
| had retained her love without an effort on his part; 
nay, notwithstanding that he had beenremiss in his 
attentions to her and notoriousiy given up to vice and 


nan Indian chief. He was undeniably hand- | 


folly. He had been faithless to her, too, John knew, 
| though Maggic probably did not, and that reflection 
was accompanied .by another. Should he let hex know 
it? It would bea base thing to do,in one sense; but 
if nothing short of having her eyes opened to the de- 
pravity of this man, could save her from life-long 
wretchedness, would it not be justifiable? Perhaps. 
| Yet if he, John, were to be the cause of her en- 
| lizhtenment, would it be to save her from Richard, or 
commend toher himself? A question not to be 
factorily answered: and, moreover, he could 
r recommend himself to her that way. No, nor 
as it seemed in any way, Maggie had never liked him 
—had never spoken a really pleasant word to him nntil 
that afternoon, and then it had only been to thank 
him for his generosity to Richard. It had been de- 
licious to him tosee her smile, to hear her gracious 


ing importance, rather than from any gracious sign of | words, to take her little hand,and feel if press his 


piety in the young man: he would one day become a 
powerful member of their church, sinee diligence, so- 


briety, and intelligence unfailingly lead to power; but | already one! 


| own; but it had also been wormwood; for did not her 
rene gratitude imply that she and Richard were 
No; if Richard were dead, he should 


e Il) swear toit. Shall I tell you what caused you to | they did not expect from him an enthusiastic support. | be no nearer to possessing her, since she had evidently 
alter your opinion? Your objection is only to the last | He attended their prayer-meetings pretty regularly, but | an antipathy to him. (He was wrong here: Maggie 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 


had no antipathy to him, though little sympathy with ] 
his character—which she nevertheless secretly re- | 
spected and admired; but she resented his virtues, 
the possession of which seemed a reproach to his 
brother, and especially the praise of them by others). 
How cruel and unjust it seemed! All his heart was 
hers; all his thoughts were for her. To work for her, 
would have been the greatest bliss his imagination 
could conceive. Yet all this devotion weighed as 
nothing against a few passionate glances from Rich- 
ard’s eyes, a few careless vows from Richard's lips. 

What was it that his brother possessed, and he did 
not, which, notwithstanding the former’s follies made | 
him everywhere the favorite with all the women, and 
with nine-tenths of their male acquaintance, including 
even so busines-loving and sedate a personage as had 
been their uncle Matthew? Poor John even went the 
jeugth of looking at himself in the pier-glass, as though 
some explanation of the phenomenon might be dis- 
covered there. And, indeed, in the rueful countenance 
wich now confronted him—so seldom regarded by 
himself that 1t was quite anovel study—he did seem to 
recognize some or nis social defects. It was not, he 
owned, as a young man’s face should be; there were 
lines about it that looked like the autograph of Time 
itself; the forehead was not smooth; and the muscles 
about tho mouth were hard and set, not mobile, agin 
those who are given to smile. “She thinks me a dull 
dog, mo doubt,” sighed he; “ well, at least she shall 
have no cause to call me @ surly one.” 

Did all his bitterness, and murmuring against the 
hardness of his fate result, then, but in resignation ? | 
Did he intend to submit patiently to all indignities 
that might be put upon him, well content if he | 
should secure an acknowledgment of his forbearance 
from Maggie’s lips? Or did he entertain a hope that 
before the year was out, something might happen yet, | 


to reward him for years of silent but supreme devotion; 
that her love for Richard migh* wane through his own 
reckless ill-doing; and that her pity for himself might 
grow to love, or at least to the toleration which he was 
willing to accept in its stead? It is a question that at 
present cannot be answered, since, if he had that day 
been asked it, John Milbank could not have answered 
it himself. 


CHAPTER VIII. | 


FORGIVEN. | 
| 

Txoves not usually what is called “a man of his 
word,” Richard Milbank kept it as respected his pro- 
ceedings at Rosebank to the letter. He assembled there 
the jovial spirits of whom he had spoken to John so 
eulogistically, and showed him “ life,” in what he well 
knew would prove to be a very unattractive form. 
Hitherto, the two brothers had lived almost wholly | 
aspart—the elder occupying “ apartments ”’ in the more 
fashionable part of town; and John, in lodgings near | 
the factory. They had had few acquaintances in com- 
mon, and those who were now Richard's most frequent 
guests at the cottage were not among them. John had 
indeed met Dennis Blake, just after it had become 
pretty well known that his brother was paying court to 
Maggie; and something that *‘ Denny ” had said to hin 
regarding that young woman—by no means intended 
to be disagreeable, but spoken out of the fullness of the 
young gentleman’s—well—animal spirits, had offended 
him mortally. He had received the remark with 
nothing beyond a cold disapproval, that had caused Mr. 
Blake to say of him that “it was easy to see he was not 
of the right sort;’’ but as a matter of fact, he had been 
within an inch or so of taking his brother’s ally by his 
bull neck, and shaking the life out of him. It was very 
unreasonable in him to be even annoyed, as those 
friends to whom Mr. Blake confided the matter—which 
he did as a good joke—were all agreed; since, after all, 
Maggie Thorne was not his sister-in-law yet, and surely 
one may talk of any young woman to one’s fellow- 
mau—she not being related to him by either blood or 
marriage—with vivacity and freedom. “Indeed, for all 
Icare,”’ said Dennyfin his simplicity and candor, “he 
may tell Dick himself.” 

But Dick had never known, and neyer did know, why, 
of all his dissolute companions, Denny Blake was 
especially obnoxious to his brother; he only knew that 
he was so, and asked him all the more Yrequently to 
Rosebank on that account. They were great friends 
again those two, now that the card debt between them 
was settled; and the little parlor at the cottage had 
become the scene of even more considerable “ opera- 
tions”* than those which had been carried on at the 
Sans Souci. Often and often, when John came back 
to what was now his home, he found a quiet little 
company sitting up to their knees in cards—for 
those against whom luck was running insisted upon 
new packs, not the less, perhaps, since they were sup- 
plied to them for nothing—and with the table covered 
with gold and notes, as though it had been that of a 
‘hanger. If it was a spectacle, as Mrs. Morden 
t was, “to make the old master turn in his 
"he must have made a good many such resolu- | 


Jolin himself was not, as.may be imagined, received 
by these gentry with enthusiasin; indeed, they were 
too much occupied with their gains and losses to pay 
much attention to his arrival; but, either to show 
that he had a right to be there. or in order to obey the 
letter of his uncle's will (since to comply with its 
spirit was out of the question), he seldom let a day 
pass without giving his brother the opportunity of 
speech with him. At first, ho had even dined in his | 
company, accommodating his own early hours to suit | 
Bichard’s more fashionable habits; but as there were | 
always guests at table whose presence was more or 
less unwelcome to him, and some of whom did not 
hesitate to show that they reciprocated this want of 
sympathy, he had discontinued the custom. He | 
would come home Jate—or what was late for him—and | 


| ger down 


after looking in upon the card-party for a few minutes, 
would retire to his chamber—not always, however, to 
rest: for, though the company were sedate and serious 
enough before supper, they were wont after that meal 
to grow so uproarious that the deaf old Housekeeper 
would awake from slumber with the utterly false 
impression that she was in Little Bethel Chapel, and | 
that Mr. Linch ‘had just given out the hymn. It was 
complained by some members of the Sans Souct that 
there was now quite a difficulty in getting up a rubber 
there, since all the choicer spirits—which meant those 
most deyoted to high play—were drawn away from it | 
by the superior attractions ot Rosebank. Nor, it was 
whispered, was it only whist that was played there, 
but unhallowed games such as loo, and even brag. 
“And mark my words,” said Colonel Hardhead, who 
had made a sort of professional income out of the 
more scientific amusement of about three hundred | 
pounds for the last twenty, years—‘ there will bea 
row at that man Milbank’s. No young fellow can hurt 
himself, to speak of, at short whist,” this military 
moralist went on to say; “but when it comes to 
gambling games, there is no telling what he mayn’t 
lose.’ Nor was gambling, unhappily, the only vice 
that was now practiced in what Miss Linch, the law- 
yer’s sister—an ancient, but still very marriageable 
maiden, who had puid delicate attentions, indeed so 
delicate that he had never so much as observed them, 
to Mr. Matthew Thurle for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury—had been wont poetically to term “the Rose 
Bower."’ The ’20 Port, the long untouched bin of} 
brown Sherry, were, to use their new proprictor’s own 
phrase, ‘‘punished” very severely ; and people who 
inflict that sort of chastisement—like a loving father 
who corrects his child—often suffer for it in their 
own persons, Drink had always been one of Richard’s 
weaknessess, and now that he could indulge it without 
stint, it was gaining the mastery over him with rapid 
strides. He drank when he was winning, for very 


joy; he drank when he was losing, to keep 
up-his spirits ; 
nor losing, wh: was about half his time, he 
drank, because hé felt the need of a stimulant. The 
only approach to regularity and system which his 


character exhibited, wasin keeping his “ cellar-book ” | 
| in a most methodical manner, and entering init every 


bottle that was withdrawu from that fast-tailing treas- 
ure-cave. In the middle of a debauch, he would 
leave his companions, and with some social platitude 
about “‘every man being his own butler,’’ would stag- 
the bins, and bring up more wine himself. 
and set it down in his book “ before he forgot it.” 


“You keep that book, I suppose, by ‘double entry,’ | 


Dick.” said Mr, Roberts on an occasion when this young 
Apollo was looking more than usual like Silenus, 


Nor was it only in the presence of his boon compan- 
ions that Richard thus disgraeed himself. 
went on—the time in which he called himself “his 
own master” but which was making him more and 
more & slaye—indulgence in this respect had grown 
s0 much @ habit with him, that he could not shake 
it off even when he would have done so. And 
on one occasion, when, for once, a joint invitation from 
the two brothers had brought Mr. Linch and his sister, 
with Mr. Thorne and Maggie to dine at Rosebank, Rich- 
ard’s behavior at his own table was what even simple 
Miss Linch could not forbear to hint at to Maggie in 
the drawing-room as ‘‘very peculiar.”"” What Maggie 
thought of it. was not stated ; but what the gentlemen 
guests thought of it, may be gathered from the fact that 
they took the two ladies home without giving them 
opportunity of making a cup of tea—which might have 
done him good—for the master of the house. The per- 
son who suffered most upon that painful occasion was 
John Milbank, because he most clearly understood 
what Maggie was suffering, and was absolutely unable, 
from the nature of the case, to conceal that he did so. 
It he had had time to consider the affair, perhaps he 
might have found cause for selfish convratulation ; but 
in the meantime, he was too much pained to enter into 
such reflections, and besides was fully occupied by his 
attempts to smooth matters. 

When Herbert Thorne and his daughter got home 
that night, the former made one more effort—the first 
since Richard had come into his property, nine months 
ago—to remonstrate with Maggie upon her engagement. 

“You see, what I told you would happen, has come 
to pass, Maggie. ’’observed he, bluntly ; “Richard Mil- 
bank has become a sot.”’ 

“ Father, this is your house,” answered the girl, at 
the same time rising from her chair, “and you have, of 
course, the right to sayin it what you please; but I| 
will not stay here if you speak such words of Richard.” | 
poke in desperate earnest, and even moved 
toward the shawl and bonnet which she has just Jaid | 
aside upon the table. It was evidently no use to drive | 
her from the path that she had chosen. That would 
only hurry her over the precipice round which it ran. 

“I donot wish to use hard words, Maggie, and cer- 
tainly not words to pain you; but what is to be 
thought of Richard Milbank’s behavior to you, to me, 
to all of us, at his own table to-day? Is it possible that 
you could not see he was intoxicated ?” 

“I did see that!” She had seen it long before the 
old man had done so; the sense of it had reached her 
heart, and chilled it, alas! without numbing it to 
pain, before the suspicion of it had dawned in her 
father’s brain. ‘‘It was shocking, and most sad; but 
then he knows that you look unfayorably upon him, 
and that Mr. Linch is not his friend; and that puts him 
ill at ease. I think he took the wine in ordes to give 
him yivacity. I don’t defend him, but I think there 
was some excuse. Iam sure his brother thought that, 
by the way he took it.” 

“ John is his good angel, of course, if only Richard 


As tine | 


and when he was neither winning | 


would let him be so; but he will not. He strove to 
enrich him at his ownexpense, and the return which 


“Half ruined John? How can that be? 

«First, by borrowing money of him, which ho has 
not repaid, and never can repay; then, by drawing out 
every shilling he can lay his hands upon from the busi- 
ness, So that it is almost crippled. Ofcourse, you did 
not know this, nor should I have done so, if I had 
waited for John to tell me. He is one of those who 
never complain. But itis none the less true, for all 
that. I doubt, Maggie, whether Richard Milbank is 
any the better offat this moment, if everything was 


| to be made square, than before his uncle’s death.’” 


“ He is no worse off, at all events, father, than when I 
promised to marry him,’* was the quiet reply. 

“Worse off? As to money, perhaps not. But is he 
no worse? Maggie, darling, look into your heart, and 
tell me truthfully, have you any genuine confidence in 
this man? Do you think that though the patience and 
long-suffering of his brother haye been utterly throwm 


| away upon him, you may yet win him from ruin, 


as his wife? Is there any reasonable expectation of it? _ 


| Nay, is there even hope?” 


Maggie answered not a word, nor even looked up at 
her father, but sat with her sages plucking at a little 
bouquet of roses, which Richard had gathered her from 
the garden, before they had sat down to table. 

“You know, my girl, that I am but speaking the 
bare truth when I say that the gulf of ruin gapes for 
you, and that the branch by which you trust to saye 
yourself from it, though green and pleasant to the 
eye, is rotten and worthless. Are you bewitched by 
this handsome scoundrel? Has he fascinated you, as. 
the snake fascinates the poor innocent bird, mi 
with his bright eyes? If you were not my daughter, I 
should say that the father of such a girl must needs be 
ashamed of her.”’ 

Into her pale cheeks there stole a starlet flush, as 
though one of the rose petals she was stripping from 
their stem, and strewing on the ground, had settled 
there; but her voice was very quiet as she replied: 
‘Speak of me as you please, father, and whatever you 
speak of me, I willnot even say that I have not de- 
served it. Perhaps lam bewitched. I have nothing to 
answer in Richard’s defense nor in my own, except 
three words: Llove him.” . 

“You are easily satisfied, Maggie.. If your mother 
had given the same reason for choosing me for a hus- 
band, she would at least have added: ‘And he loves 
me!” 

** Richard does love me, father,’ answered ‘gie- 
vehemently. ‘Ifyou were to paint him ever so ‘k, 
ly, and then conyince me that the portrait was a cor- 
rect one, I should still be sure of that,’’ 

“Then love is not what love was in my time, lass,” 
sighed the old man, with the air of one who is weary 
of contention. “Why, the man never comes to see 
you: or, at least, I could count on my fingers the times 
that he has been here since his uncle left him his co- 
heir. He must be sure of you indeed, Maggie, since he 
takes such little pains to keep what he has so lightly 
won.” 

Nothing more that night was spoken between tne 
father and daughter upon the matter; for, indeed, each 
had said all they had to say; but as sometimes happens 
in arguments, the arrow that had been shot with the 
least care had gone nighest home. The Parthian shaft 
which the engraver had let fly at a venture, when all 
seemed over, and he was indeed in full retreat, had al- 
most turned the fortune of the battle. Maggie could 
have resisted anything inthe way of depreciation of 
her lover, simply by intrenching herself behind the 
rampart of unbelief, but the suggeseion that Richard 
was neglecting her was insupportable, since she had 
her own suspicions that it was true. ‘ 

The very next morning, however, as it happen: 
Richard made his appearance at the engravers houge,' 
not to excuse his conduct of the previous bcm nér 
even to extenuate it, he said, but to throw himself—as 
he confessed he had often done before—on his darling’s 
mercy; & course of conduct which not only re’ 
him in her good graces, but probably placed him H 
therein than he would have been had he never a 
He spent the whole morning in her company—not with- 
out stealing a furtive look or two at his watch, how- 
ever—and seemed to take a greater interest in her oo- 
cupations anid pursuits than he had ever done before. 
As to the state of his affairs, concerning which she put 
some straightforward questions—without, however, 
any tincture of reproach—he told her very frankly that 
they were far from flourishing, and that, when the year 
was out, he might again propose to her to share his fcas) 
tunes across the Atlantic. 

“ You once spoke to me of ‘ afresh start,’ Maggie, im 
anew country,” said he, with a penitent sigh, “and E 
often wished that fortune—though it seemed to be good 
fortune—had not interfered to prevent my trying it. I 
doubt we shall have to try it, after all,” ' 

**So much the better, darling,” answered she, reso- 
Iutely. “‘Removed from these terrible temptations, 
which in your wiser moments you regret so much, 
you will then bea happier man. You smile, Richard, 
but it is not with your old smile! Oh, surely, surely, 
you will not regret them !" 

“T was not thinking of them at all, Maggie,” whis- 
pered the young fellow; “I was only regreting the 
time lost which we might have spent together, since I 
might have called you mine six months ago.” 

Richard Milbank may have been dull at figures; but 
for skill in getting his somewhat crooked accounts 
passed by an auditress in the High Court of Loye, he » 
had few superiors. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE THREE MONTHS’ BILL. 


Late one afternoon, when John Milbank was closin; 
his desk at the office, the day’s work being done, wor 


he has got for itis, that this fellow has already half | was brought that astranger wished to see him. “ Show 


ruined him.” 


him up,” said John, mechanically, He was not se 


‘er to do business as ho bad been; first, because his 
ud was engrossed with another matter (in two 
months, or less, Maggie would be lost to him forever ; 
for it was not likely that Richard would delay his mar- 
one day beyond the limit imposed by his uncle’s 
); secondly, because, while his brother remained 
Ris partner, a continuous drain upon the resources of 
the firm, it was hopeless to push its interests. 

There entered to him a man with a gray head and 
Keard, but thickly built, and with no trace of age in 
his gait or'bearing. His dark and piercing eyes hada 

ve lovuk, and ina tone which was not altogether 
unfamiliar to John, be dsked to have a few words with 
him im private. 

John was not suspicious, and fear was unknown to | 
isim ; still, it was a comfort to reflect that a large sum | 
ef money which had been in the office strong-box that 
morning was now lying safe at the banker's. It was 
not b far from it; he had just disposed 
# the proceeds of a certain property at a dead loss, and 
which his brother's expenditure hud compelled him to 


“We are quite private hero, sir, and you need not 
fear interruption,” was his quiet reply. 

“Iam not aman of business,’’ observed the stranger, 
“and therefore you must forgive me, if I am out of | 


_@rderin whatIam about to ask you. It may be an| 


impertinence, in which case the personal interest I| 
diave in the question must plead my excuse.”” Where 
‘was it that John had heard this specious yet uncon- 
wincing tonguo’before? a tongue that seemed to re- 
euire schooling to be decent, and to have had infinite 

wins taken with it, in the way of butter, tosmooth off 
its rough edge. 

“TI am not easily offended, sir,"’ said John, eyeing 
his visitor very narrowly, “‘ where at least no offense is 
meant.” a 

“Then may I ask you, whether you havea certain 
bill out—a bill fora thousand pounds at three months’ 
date from yesterday ?” 

John was like a rock as to his limbs, but he felt his 
heart fail within him. He knew of no such bill, but it 
was possible that his reckless brother might have 
dawn it on the house without his knowledge. If it 
was so, and he should honor it, the sacrifice he had just 
made for the sake of ready money, for the carrying on 
of his trade, would go for nothing. If he did not honor | 
it, disgrace would befall Richard, and alas, on hér who | 
would then be one with him, before their honey-moon | 
‘was over. Their honey-moon ? Why had he not con-)} 
sented to Richard’s proposal at first, and let them | 
maerry? Theagony that he now endured woul'l’ have | 
then been over long ago, the wound in his heart | 
‘might have even cicatrized, and he would have been | 
spared these many months of meagre hope, that were | 
now flickering out to leave him in black despair, 
Moreover, he would have escaped the material losses | 
which Richard's conduct (and his own thankless leni- 
eney) had brought upon him, and which, if the man 

spoke truth, were now about to culminate in what was 
a@imost ruin. | 
**A bill at three months, fora thousand pounds,” 
said John, quietly. “We may have such a bill} 


out; but I should not gratify the curiosity of a! 


ct aye be placed upon his neck, he sworeit should not 
~ See 


_trasted strangely with his own vehemence and indigna- 


stranger "’—— 

“May have? Why, the bill is accepted by yourself,” 
‘broke in the other, coarsely. 

“T know him now,” whispered John to himself. 
“There's some devil’s work afoot, then.” Though the 
«sweat was on his brow, his face was calm; his heart, 
thou bh sick and weary, was resolute ; whoever’s foot 


is man foot. 
“Let me look at the bill,” said ho, quietly. 

-“Look atit, sir. Whatfor? You have not so many 
‘thousand-pound bills out, I conclude, as not to be able 
‘to say ‘ Yes" or ‘No’ to my first question. Look at it? 

,80 you shall, but not too close. Iam not going to 
hoe? snatching it out of my hand aud throwing it 
@ fire.” : 

In his utter contempt and loathing of this man, John 
smiled. ‘ What dull villains must such 
‘etches be, to suppose honest men ure like them- 

ves,” thought he. 
__ “Why, you don’t mean to say it’s all right?” cried | 
his visitor, encouraged by John’s quiet, which con- 


. ‘When # man has given money down for a thing 
‘ads? 

“Did you give money down, sir ?’’ 

_“Well, yes, I did; some money. There was value | 
meceived, if you mean that. Andif he’d tricked me—if | 
this, Lsay, was waste paper, well, I'd hang him. By | 
heaven I would!” : 

“Whom would you hang ?” 

“Never mind who ; the dog who gave it me. His 
mame is not here; this is yourname. You know your 
handwriting, I suppose.” He held aslip of paper out 
at arm’s-length, which John regarded attentively. 
“ John Milbank: thatis plain enough,” he continued. 
“Is that worth a thousand pounds or not ?” 

“Tt is certainly not worth a thousand pounds.” 

“Then your brother shall lodge in jail to-night, as 
gure as name is Richard.” 

“Or as yours is Dennis Blake.” | 

“Well, what ifitis ? I came here thus disguised not 
far my own sake.” 

“Ofcourse not ; it was for the sake ofthe money. If 
you found the bill all right, you would have gone away 
without your dear fmend knowing that you had enter- | 
tained the least suspicion ofhim. As it happens, you 
have made aslight mistake. The handwriting is my 
own.” } 
“Then how can the bill be valueless? You don’t | 
aean to tell me that you are stumped out—bankrupt ? | 
The unprincipled villain! And he has got two hun- 
dred pounds of mine, unless he has lost it this after- | 
moon. He shall disgorge them, or ’—— | 

“One moment, Mr. Blake,” for the visitor had! 


‘ 


| afternoon, Mr. Milbank, and thank you.” 


| that you have taken to rise an hour earlier? We have 


| love for the other, that it was to the younger’s care that 


| he remembered his mother’s words as though they had 
| been spoken yesterday, and saw her once more, thin 


tanditis over now. Only, you shall not stay here—in 
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snatched up his hat, and was already at the door. 
“ Business is not conducted quite so quickly as a game 
at short whist. You jump too much at conclusions. I 
never said the bill was worth nothing; I only said it 
was not worth a thousand pounds. You will discover 
that yourself when you try to discount it. The bank 
is shut ior to-day; but I will give you a check for the 
same money as it would tetch, if you want to get rid of 
the bill.” , 

“I very much want to get rid of it,” answered Blake, 
frankly. ‘I am all for ready-money transactions. It | 
was only because your brother was my triend, you 
Peeters 

“T quite see, Mr. Blake,” interrupted John, frigidly. 
ao would make, I am sure, any sacrifice to triend- 
ship.” ; 

“ Well, I would go as far as most, that I will say. But 
when your brother said: ‘Now, that bill must not be 
presented till it comes due,’ and I knew that in a month 
or two he might be across seas with his young woman, | 
that, of course, rather aroused my suspicions. But 
since you haye chosen to settle the matter yourself, 
there can be no harm in that; can there? I have not 
broken my word to him, I mean, or behaved otherwise 
than as aman of honor.” 

“As to that, I am no judge, sir,” answered Jolin. 
“To me, this matter is a mere business transaction.” 

“Just so, with no obligation on either side, And 
Richard need know nothing about it, need he? Good- 


” 


“You have no more bills of mine about you, I sup- | 
pose ?” inquired John, imperturbably. 

*‘No, indeed ; not at present, that is. Gad! I wish I 
had. Good-afternoon, sir.” 

And John was left alone. with the bill in his hand. It 
was growing dark by this time, and he lighted the gas, 
and held the document against the light. It was an | 
ordinary three months’ bill, drawn by Richard, and ac- 
cepted by himself, and, to all appearance, in his own | 
handwriting ; nobody but himself could have detected | 
that it was a forgery. Nor, indeed, could he have de- 
tected it, save that he knew he had never signed it. To 
gain possession of that paper had cost him near a 
thousand pounds, which he could illgpare, and yet his 
eyes flashed with pleasure, and his face flushed with 
triumph, as he looked at it. 

“ He shall not have her now !” cried he ; ‘‘I will send 
him to jail rather with my own hands.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE LAST FAREWELL. 


RicuarD had no guests at Rosebank that night, but | 
was roystering elsewhere, and, as usual, did not return 
until the small hours. What was not so usual was, that 
he came home quite sober, and when he saw his brother 
in the parlor sitting up for him, he turned suddenly | 

Taye. 

**What! not abed yet, John?” said he, astonished ; 

then falling into his ordinary mocking style, “or is it 


long ceased to eat with one another, and now it seems 
one must be up and about while the other sleeps.” 

“T have not been to bed, Richard; I have been wait- 
ing here these many hours to speak with you.”’ 

“That's a pity: if you had sent to old Roberts’s, you 
would have tound me any time Since dinner, I wish to 
Heaven you had.” 

“You have lost your two hundred pounds, then, I 
conclude ?” 

“Wilat two hundred pounds?” stammered Richard, 
setting down the candle he had been able to light, and 
sinking into a chair, The gas shone full upon his face, 
and John noticed, tor the first time, how much it had 
lost of health as welPas beauty. It could not be said 
of Richard that he had been no one’s enemy but his 
own; but he had been his own enemy, und would one 
day slay himself, that was certain, What a beautiful 
boy he had been! How generous, after his lavish fash- 
ion, and when he himself had had all he needed; and 
how their dead mother had loved him! Young as 
John was when she died—a year younger than Richard 
—such was her confidence in the one, such was her 


she commended the elder. ‘ You have the sense and 
the prudence, John ; and when the time comes to help 
poor Dick, think of me,” she said, *and do it.” 

It was ten years ago sinve they had been uttered, yet 


and gray, but still very comely, with her wasted hand 
—through which thesun seemed to shime—lying loy- 
ingly in his own, She was the only woman that had 
ever loved him, and even she had preferred his brother; 
but he was used even to that. 

“The two hundred pounds that Blake gave you in 
exchange for that forged bill, I mean,” said Johv not 
menacingly, but in a grave. accusing tone. 

“It is a lie,’ said Richard. sullenly. 

“What isalie? That Blake gave you so much back 
out of a thousand pounds? As for the bill, I have seen 
it with my own eyes.” 

Richard groaned, and his face fell forward into his 
hands upon the table, as though a bullet had pierced 
him. 

“ Listen to me, Richard. Hours ago, when this thing 
was first shown to me, I felt very hard toward you. 
This evil deed was but the climax of a series of ill turns 
that you had done me, not one of which I had provoked. 
I have given up everything to you that-you have asked, 
and more ; I have stripped myself bare to supply you, 
not with necessaries, but with superfiuities of all kinds, 
This last act of yours went nigh to ruin me, as indeed 
it stilldoes. Agreat temptation seized upon me ; never 
mind what. I have had many hours of thought since, 


England. You must go.” 
“Must is a hard word, brofher,” said Richard, look- 
ing up with a fierce scowl. 


x 


“The time has gone by for soft ones, Richard.” Hia 
voice trembled, but not with tenderness. It had sud- 
denly, and for the first time, struck him that, by avow- 
ing to Blake that he had put his own name to the bill, 
he had placed it out of his power to proclaim it a for- 
gery. Should Richard discover this, he would really 
have no hold upon him atall. How foolish had he been 
to buy back that piece of paper, since only while it 
remained in its late owner’s hands could it be held 
over Richard in terrorem! 

“And suppose I said I would not budge, Brother 
John, what would you do then?” 

“Do notask me. You know whatI could do. Or, 
rather, Jet me say what Dennis Blake—your bosom 
friend—could do, ay, and would—for he told me so, in 
case he should discover you had forged my name.” 

“And has he discovered it?’ inquired Richard, 
quickly. 


“Not yet. It lies with me whether he will do that 
or not.” 
“TIsee. Ha came to you, the scoundrel! to find that 


out, and you gave him some evasive answer. He sus- 
pects already, in fact, that I forged the bill, but be- 
lieves that you will buy it of him, and hush up the 
matter.” 

“Yes, for the present it is worth his while to be 
silent, Butit the bare suspicion makes him furious, 
you may judge what his wrath would be, what sort of 
Fes t'4 you may expect trom him if it should be real- 
ized,” 

John could hardly believe his ears,-when here Rich- 
ard burst out into loud laughter, “Denny would be 
pretty mad, that’s true; he don’t like to lose money at 
any time, not even what has been other people’s, and 
some of this was lent money. I have otten thought 
how long his face would have looked this day three 
months, when he found tbat bill waste paper, and 
Richard Milbank over the seas !’”’ 

John stood regarding him with an expression of won- 
der, pity and terror. ‘Can this be my mother’s son? 
Thank Heaven she is not alive to see him thus,” was 
what he was thinking. 

“It was ascuryy trick, I own,’”’ continued the other, 
asif in answer to this look; ‘but Denny is a seurvy 
fellow. “I have lost a fortune to him in one thing and 
another, and he has been always hard upon me; and 
always ready with his ‘ But I have lost to others, Dick,” 
28 an excuse for being hard; though he does lose heay- 
ily too, sometimes, I am gladto say. You see, I didn’t 
mean to take you in, John, but only him. You would 
have been none the worse, since, of course, when the 
bill came due, it would have been dishonored.” 

“The bill!’ exclaimed Jchn, in agony; “ do you 
think only of the bill?’ 

“Well, I thought that would be your own way of 
looking atit, béing a man of business,” ‘was the other’s 
cool reply: ‘As tor my dishonor, I should have been 
too far away by that time for any one in Hilton to seo 
me blush.” . 

“I pray you, say no more, Richard. I will \pay this 
thousand pounds, upon condition that you leaye this 
place at once—to-morrow. It will almost ruin me. 
You are like one who, passing by the work of some 
toilsome insect, brushes down with willful foot, in a 


| Single instant, what has cost it months of labor to 


erect.” 

“Well, Tsay again that I didn’t meamto hurt you,’ 
returned Richard, doggedly. “TI'llleaye the country, 
ofcourse, since you insist upon it; but you must give 
a fellow a little time—and a little money.” 

“* Money, yes;”’ returned John; “Ihave still a hun- 
dred pounds ’’-—— 

My porns the thousand?’ interrupted Richard prac- 
tically. 

“Yes; Isold out allf had but yesterday, and you 
shall haveit to the last shilling. But as to time, I 
willnot give youaday, not an hour. (If he should see 
Blake, thought John, and learn that I have bought the 
bill—that the danger is over—this millstone will ba 
about my neck forever. He must depart at once).’”” 

“That is sharp work, Brother John ; remember, there 
is Maggie.” 

As if he did not remember! as if that had not been 
the temptation against which he had been battling for 
the last eight hours in the solitary night! Should he 
forbid bim to take Maggie with him, to marry her at 
ell, on pain of being proclaimed a felon? Or shouldhe 
permit him te escape with her ?—the richest prize that 
the best of men could win. 

“I have thought of that Richard,” said he, with icy 
calm. ‘*She shall follow you to some other town, with 
her father; and after having become your wite, you 
shall take her with you beyond seas. But if you haye 
a grain of feeling leit, have compassion upon her, 


brother, Let this be the last of your evil deeds. Do - 


not drag her down with yourself into the gulf of 
shame andruin. You talked just now of having es- 
caped ag se 4 the reach of dishonor; you might baye 
done so, but not she; and she would have withered at 
the touch of it. Imazine what Maggie Thorne would 
have felt, had she learned, though it were ten thousand 
leagues from hence, that she was the wife of a felon— 
ef aforger!” He spoke with uncommon yehemence, 
and yet with a tender entreaty in his tone that was in- 
expressibly touching. He hid given up all he had of 
worldly goods to benefit this man, but that was no- 
thing in his eyes to what he was giving him now: not 
that it was his own to give, but still it was what his 
heart clung to, as a mother to her babe; and he was re- 
nouncing such claim to it as he had in favor of this 
good-for-naught, and with it all his cherished hopes and 
dreams of happiness. 

“‘Maggie ought to be greatly beholden te you,” was 
Richard’s chilling reply. ‘I dare say I shall not be a 
husband worthy of her; not such a model of propriet 
as you would have been, for instance, it her fancy had 
chimed with yours; but as to this particular peccadillo 
of the bill, it would be very unreasonable in her to re- 


proach nie with it, since, in point of fact, it was she that . 


did it.” 


‘ 
: 
; 
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“She that did it!" John leaped from his chair, and 
uttered the first oath that had ever escaped his lips. 
She forge that bill, and bring disgrace upon yourself, 
and her, and me, and on her father! Oh, shameless 
liar!” 

“Tsaid nothing about 
sullen reply. “She knew nothing of that, of course, 
nor, indeed, of what she was doing.” . 

“Go on,” said John, in a hoarse voice, and griping 
the table with both his hands. “ How was it?” 

“Well, it was very simple. I made up my mind to 
do the trick, and took the bill toher one morning. We 


talked of this and that, and presently I brought the | 


subject up of her own accomplishments: her drawing, 
painting, writing—she can copy any thing, you know, as 
like as life.” 

“I know,” groaned John. 

“Well, then, to please me, she began to imitate the 
handwriting of her friends: old Linch’s and his wife's; 
her father’s ; yours—and when she came to yours, I 
said; ‘Let’s puzzle John,’ and out I slipped the bill, 
and she sigued that, without asking what it was.” 

‘Richard, I'll hang you.” 

“Hands off! ’’ cried Richard, for John had seized him 
by the collar, “ orI shall hang for taking your life. Are 
you mad? Hands off, I say!’’ 

“If you leave the house without having copied the 
letter I haye drawn up here,” cried John, almost inar- 
ig with rage,” it shall be to. go to jail; Iswear 

t.” 

“What letter?” 

“ This.” He pushed a sheet of ordinary note-paper 
before him, with trembling hands. ‘You undertake, 
for a certain sum of money—all I have—to leave this 
town to-morrow, and England in a month. To 
spare you—for. I thought to spare you then—I have 
written nothing about the bill. You are going of your 
your own tree-will, you say, to seek your for- 
tune elsewhere. I find this on my table in the morn- 
ing, by way of farewell,” 

“Pooh, pooh ; you need not put yourself in such a 
fury. Ihad agreed to that before.” 

“Not all of it. You will now depart alone.” 

“What! without Maggie? Never!” 

“We shall see, ‘To-morrow, you will spend in jail ; 
and when the Assizes comes, you will be tried, and 
sentenced to twenty years of penal servitude, which 
will all be passed without Maggie.” 

 Juck, you dare not do it. What! not buy the bill 
up when you have the money, and your brother's tate 
depends upon it? And then to let it all come out in 
court thut Maggie forged the bill! You dare not do 
it, John, for her sake.” 

“ By heaven, I dare, though; and I will. What is one 
day’s torture, or a week’s, toa whole lifetime of dis- 
grace and misery that she must needs endure with 
you! Isany hope of reformation left in one who can 
make acat’s-paw of the woman he loves, can cause 
her innocent hand to do his wicked work! No; vile 
and heartless traitor, you would be herruin, Sitdown, 
amd write, I say; Vencath this very roof, you once 
compelled a sick and dying man to write for you; now 
write for me, or rot in prison.” 

Richard took the pen, overmastered quite by the 
other’s vehement resolve. For the present at least he 


telt that he was beaten ; put under fout by the man | 
How he | 
hated John, and Dennis Blake, and even Mugyie herselr, ' 


on whom he had himseit so often trodden. 


now that he was not to have her for his own ! ** Well,” 
said he, sullenly, ‘I have written.” 

John took the paper, examined it carefully, then 
placed it in his pocket-book. ‘And now,” said he, 
-“ take this check, almost the last shilling that I liuve to 
draw, and the last you will ever see of mine. Itis on 
our London bank, so that there is no need to wait at 
Hilton to cash it. Pack up to-night:. take all you 
please; but leave this house at dawn, and never let me 
see your handsome hatetul face again—you “—he looked 
at him for a moment with unutterable scorn and 
loathing, then added—“ you jail-bird.” 

“A pretty farewell to your own flesh and blood,” 
remarked Richard, grimly. 

“You are not my flesh and blood, nor any man’s,” 
answered John, turning fiercely round with his hand 
upon the door, 
ofan innocent girl whom he pretends to love, it were 
flattery to call a man. I say again, ‘jail-bird.’”’ And 


with that he closed the door behind him, and so tley | 


parted. 

Richard did not go up stairs, but after a moment's 
thought, snatched up his hat, and, lat: as it was, lett 
the house, and started at a quick pace toward the 
town. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT THE SERVANTS THOUGHT OF IT. 


JOHN MILBanK was one of those men who rise in the 
morning with the reguiurity of clock-work, but on the 
day aiter his parting with his brother, he was purpose- 
ly a few minutes late. He was in hopes that Mrs. 
Morden, who, although she had.‘ assistance’’ in the 
kitehen, always dusted out the parlor herself, would 


find the open letter that Richard had left behind him, | 


on the table, and bring it upsiairs. But the house- 
keeper belonged to that fast expiring race of domestic 
servants who do not read their masters’ letters, no 
matter how eligible may be the opportunity. 
seen it, 
tel-piece, in order that she might lay the table for 
breakfast. To John had to come down unsummoned, 
und discover the document for himself. 
the bell, and, with a very grave face, put the note into 


Mrs. Morden’s hand, since to have made her under- | ! Ml 
| master altogether; quite a grand Turk of a man. 


stand its contents by word of mouth, would have been 
#lso to state them to the parish. 


**Oh, th oor dear!’ exclaimed she; and wringin. “rep 
Oh, the poor dear!” exclaimed she, and w oie | to take place when the prodigal should return. ‘This 


ried she, from the | one had always been so patient and submissive, that 


her hands, fled instantly up to K d’s room. 


is gone, Master John, he’s gone!” 


bringing disgrace,’”’ was the | 


| dandy ; but he was scrupulous about his personal ap- 


| Mrs. Morden’s impatient queries. 


| any news of him? 


| been weak and foolish, where I ought to have been 


“Lhe villain who would make a thief | strong. There shall be no more card-playing nor wine- 


3 She had | 
indeed, but had simply removed it to the man- | 


Then he rang | 


top of the stairs. ‘‘Oh, do ’ee eome and look., He has 
never been anigh his bed. And yet—thank Heaven for 
it—he has left his brushes, and scents, and all: he 
would never have gone away for good without his 
brushes.’’ This remark was a sagacious one, and 
showed that, within a limited range. Mrs. Morden was 
an observer of human nature. Richard was not a 


pearance, and especially careful of his bright soft curl- 
ing hair. ot 

“ He says in the letter,” observed John, referring to 
it, ‘that when I read it he will be far away from: 
Hilton, and never means to return to it agaiy.” 


“T know he does: but he can’t meanit. There’s his 
partmantel just as it was, and even his carpet-bag. 
Does that look as though he had really meant to leave 
home? And nota word of good-bye to me, as loved 
him trom a child. Lord, I cah see him now, itr his yel- | 
vet frock tied with red ribbons at the sleeves, and look- 
ing like an angel! No, no; he didn’t know what he 
wrote, Master John. He was in drink when he did it.” 

John listened to this babble with attention.. The 
housekeeper was the type of many of her and | 
perhaps he was curious to note the effect of Richard’s | 
sudden disappearance upon her, If she did not believe | 
he had really gone, others would not do so; and in| 
that ease the letter which he had composed with such 
labor would, for the present, haye been written in 
vain, 

“You're trembling, Master John, and you look sadly | 
scared, as well you may; but take you comfort; your | 
brother will come back again. It an’t in nature he} 
should leave his home for good with nothing but the| 
clothes he stood in. He was ill to guide at timeg; but! 
in an hour like this, one only thinks how sad it would 
be to miss his handsome face forever. ‘There, sit-ye | 
down on his owa bed—well, on the chair, if you like it | 
better—and think, think, for they gll say you have | 
such asharp wit, how we are to get the poor lad back | 
again.” : 

John was indeed deadly pale, and trembled even more 
than his aged oompanion. The resolution which he 
had shown the previous night seemed to have quite 
forsaken him; he satin his brother's room witl» his 
head resting on his hand, quite silent, notwithstanding 


“Can you think of nothing, nothing, Master John, to 
get him back? Let me send, at all events, for the 
erier, Orshall we put ‘Come back’ in the newspaper, 
as inany does, that have been so bereaved, and all shall 
be forgotten and forgiven?’ You did quarrelea bit I 
know: you qarreled a bit last night belike’’—John 
looked up quickly with a flushed, inquiring face. | 
“Well I meant.no offense: it was not your fault, I 
know, if you did.” 

“We had no quarrel, woman.” - 

“That's true enough, because it takes two to make 
one, and you were ever patient with him; that I will 
gay. But perhaps you spoke to him sharply about the 
drink. Did you?’ 

“No; he came in about two o’clock in the morning, 
and we talked of business matters; then I left him, 
and afterward I heard the front door close.” 

“Ah, then, he willcome back again. Let us wait 
awhile. But when he does, oh,do ye, Master John, 
keep him off the drink. It’s the cellar as will be his 
grave, else. Ah, well, you may.frown, for you know it 
even better than I. Look ye here, sir: shall I go down | 


to Mr. Thorne’s, and find out*whether Miss Maggie has | 
Or shall I send-the bricklayer yon- | 
d-r—he's come to mend the tool-house wall—rounl to | 
Mr. Linch ?” - 

“No, no; not yet: it will be better to wait.” 

“I dare say you’re right, sir; 5 », when Master 
Richard comes back, it would annoy hfim to find such 
aiuss made. But oh, if he does come, save him, save 
him from himself! You are master here, they tell me, 
more than he is, if you had yourrights. The strong 
drink that is leftis yours. It killed my own father— 
rest his soul—and it is killing him, The cards is noth- 
ing to it, for it steals health and wealth alike.” 

John started to his feet with sudden eagerness. 

“You are right, dame,” said he eagerly: “I have 


drinking in this house. Come down stairs with me.” 
When'they got into the parlor, he opened drawers and 
cupboards, and threw every pack of cards that he could 
find ina heap upon the floor, ‘Now, put these devil’s 
books into the fire,” cried he. ‘ 

“What! the new ones?” exclaimed the old house- 
keeper. “ Why not send them back to thé makerg ?”’ 

“To ruin others as they ruined him, No} burn 
them all, Isay.”’ When the fire was yet leaping and | 
roaring over its painted prey, he bade her fetch the 
bricklayer, ° 

“What! are you going to send for Mr. Linch, then, 
atter all ?—Won't thatinake Master Richard wild, sir, 
though, to be sure, not wilder than this; and she look- 
ed at the glowing remnants on the hearth not without 
dismay. re 

“DoasIbid you!” cried John, stamping his foot 
He wasno longer cast down and nerveless now, and yet, 
in his vehemenx nd haste, he was as different from 
himself as he had been before. When the man left his 
work, and came into the house—‘‘Bring br s and 
imortar,”’ cried John, “and brick up that cellar door.” | 
He spoke so loud that for once Mrs. Morden caught the | 
sense of an observation not addre d to herself, | 

“But you will take out the wiue first, surely, Master | 
Jolin !’’ remonstrated she, 

“To ruin others as it ruined him ?” cried John again. 
“No; brick it up, I say.” 

It seemed to Mrs. Morden that she had got a new 
She 
admired his edicts, and indeed had herself suggested | 
them, and yet she feared for the Scene that was likely | 


ject. 


| housekeeper, timidly. 


> 
the other was sure to resent these h-haaded acts, 
though only intended tor his good. Nevertheless, it 


was evident that John was in eamest,and meant to 
stick by what he had done.. Perhaps the old housa- 
keeper's reiterated assurances that Richard would re- 
turp made him half believe that he would do so, and 
this awakened his ire. Ifhe did come back, the great 
“ Who-shall-be-master?”’ question wonpld, without 
doubt, have to be tried on a very narrow basis. There 
were no longer to be two kingsin Brentiord. John sat 
down as usual to breakfast, but not to eat. ‘His rasher 
of bacon, and even the toast in the rack, remained un- 
tasted, but he swallowed the tea as Richard was wont 
to do on the morning atter a debauch;” yet sometimes 
on its way to his mouth he would poise the cup in air, 
andlisten. Now it was the bricklayer come with more 
bricks to complete his task; now it was the ‘postman; © 
now one of those begging folk who, since old Matthew's 
time, ventured occasionally into the grounds of Rose- 
bank, to their chance of a curse or_a shilling from its 
reckless tenant: but it was never Richard. esently, 
the country lass who helped Mrs. Morden came to 
take away the breakfast things; John had generally left 
the house by that time, but this morning he showed 
no signs of departure. : . 

“What are you bringing in these things for ” She 
had brought another breakfast service with her, 

“For Mr. Richard, sir,” 4 

“To be sure; I had forgotten,” said ht. His brother 
did not usually rise till noon, or even later, but all was 
wont to be prepared for him thus early. 

“Mrs, Morden said I had better lay it, in case, sir,’” 
She meant in case of Mr. Richard’s return; she had 
learned about his departure, of course, from Mrs. Mor- 
den. Here, too, it seemed that John was curious to 
have the,opinion of others respecting his brother's dis- 
appearance, for pe began to talk to this girl on the sub- 
This was the more strange, as he had never said 
three words to her perhaps before; he was shy of ad- 
dressing young women, even though they were his own 
servant-girls; while his brother was very affable, and 
chucked theni under their chins. 4 

“Did you hear Mr. Richard leave the house last 
night ?"” ‘ 

_ No, sir; but I heard him come in,” 

There was a little pause, during which vohn slowly 
wound up his watch, which he had apparently forgotten 
to do on the previous night; a-very rare omission on 
his part. It seemed as though nothing was to come 
to pass as usual with him that morning. 

“And what time might that have been, Lucy ?” 

“Tt struck two, sir, aiew minutes after 1 heard his 


| latch-key in fhe door.” 


“You look after Mr. Righard’s room, do you not? 
Well, have you ever known him to be out all night— 
the’ bed not slept in, I mean, as has happened 
now ?” 

Never’ sir, I—I’—— ' ; 

“What's the matter?” ‘ 

“Nothing, sir, nothing; only I do fear as he has 
comé to some mischief, He had always a kind *word 
fora poor girl; and she suddenly burst into tears. 
It was nothing more than an emotional outburst in one 
wholly unaccustomed to conceal her feelfgs. but it 
seemed to disconcert John excessively. He sighed 
heavily, and taking up a book, affected to be occupied 
with its contents till the girl’s task was done ani she 
had lett the room. Perhaps he felt it hard, when he 


| was trying to steel his heart against his brother, that 


such unearned sympathy should be* bestowed upon 
Scapegrace Richard. Presantly, he went into the little 
hall, and took down his greatcoat. 

“Are you going out, Master John ?” inquired the ol@ 
“if Master Richard should re- 
turn home in the méantime, what shall wedo?” The 
lasts clicks of the trowel could be heard from where they 
stood, coming from the cellar door. ~ 

“Tt any explanation of my cénduct is required, I shall 
give it myself, was the stern reply, \ 

“And where would you be, sir?” 

“Where wouldI be? Why, at the office, of course. 
Where should I be 7” c , 
“ Well, I thought—and no offense, sir, but I think so 
still—that you should be taking that letter to Mitchell 

Street” (‘the street where the Thornes lived). Jshn 
had gat his greatcoat half-way on, and now it seemed 
he could get it uo further. He turned quite white and 
sank down on the lobby-chair, with one arm on its 
sleeve and qne out... “ Lor bless ye, sir, don’t take on so. 
It’s a heart-breyking errand, no doubt, but somebody 
1ust tell her the news, and whoso fit as you, being 
his only brothey ?”’ E 

John poms: “You are quite right, dame,” an- 
swered he, humbly. ‘I will go at once.” 4 

He rose and put on his coat, drew himself up like a 
soldier on parade, and with the face of one who had yol- 
unteered for a forlorn hope, grave, stern; and resolute, 
went out upon his errand, ° 


— ee 7 
CHAPTER XII. 
WHAT THE THORNES THOUGHT OF IT, 


Joun’s friendsin Mitchell Street were early risers 
like himself, and when he arrived there they had al- 
ready breakfasted, Mag yas below stairs, making the 
housekeeping arrangements for the day, but he fonnd 
the engraver hard at work in the sitting-room, 

* Ah, John, I am right glad to see you ; you are quite 
a stranger here,” was his cordial greeting, ‘‘ But what- 
has happened ¢” He had taken his microscope from 


| the eye which it obscured, and now regarded his visitor 


attentively. “Iam afraid tat it is not good news 
which has brought you.” 
“No ; it is’bad news.” . 
“About Richard, I suppose ?” 
dryly. 
**What | haveyou heard, then, Mr 
* Thave heard nothing ; 


said the old man, 


Thorne ?” 
g will surprise y 


door. ‘‘ Let us spare her. if we can. What is it?’ 
| John put into his hand his brother’s‘letter without 
word. ~ : : - 
“This is alla blind,” observed the engraver, quietly 
| when he had read it, “It is too good’newvs to ‘be true. 
H Richard will never leave Hilton.” 
“You really think that?" . 
| “Tam sure of that ; that is, until he has got every 
shilling out of you that is to be got, broken my daugh- 
_ © ter’s heart, and made an old man of me before my time. 
No, no ; there is no such good luck.in store for any of 
} us three, you may be sure.” 
1 “But why should he have written that letter ?” 
\ “Tam notat the back of Bichard’s motives, thank 
f Heaven !” answered the engraver, bitterly. “ But he 
has probably some bad end in view. J shall be far from 
here when you get this, he says : that isa melodramatic 
H touch which he has heard at the theater. He is‘proba- 
Diy no farther, at this moment, than we are from the 
| slums.” 
** Don’t talk like that, Thorzie ; I can’t bear it. Sup- 
pose he should be—have made away with himself, for 
| instance ? Mind, I don’t say it is probable, but I be- 
lieve it possible.” . 
: “Then you will believe anything, However, since 
| you think it worth while—though, for my part, EF ex- 
pett he is at home by this time—-let us discuss the 
matter, Had he money in his pockét ?”' * 
. John hesitated g moment, then answered, ‘Yes; he 
hada hundred potinds; ‘I"gave ‘him’ a ‘check’ on ‘our 
London bank for that amount last night.” 
‘ “ Then, if that check isnot changed within twenty. 
it four hours, I will believe anything you please. A man 
_ like Richard Milbank 
while he has money to spend in this one.” 
“You are very hard upon Richard.” 
“ Sir, [have an only daughter,” was the cold:reply. 
ie . “ However, let that pass. Ifyou wish ta have my ad- 
vice, without any comments, you shall have it. When 
did you'see your brother last ?” 
1 “ About three o’clock this morning. I waited up for 
to remonstrate upon certain matters : his reckless 
H expenditure, and the iatal effect itis having upon the 
} business. We had no quarrél ; but Ispoke out. The 
time had come for it.” ‘ 


does not try’ the other world | 
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| he hgs."*_ 2 ; 
“There were reasons, you see; my girl,”’ putin the en- 


establish hi8 own theory, “why Richard should have 
left the town.’ His affairs were in‘ evil plight’; there is 


here has done his best’’—— 

“ He has not left the town,” interrupted Maggie, ex- 
citedly ; “he would never §° without taking leave 
ofme; Iam sure of it. I wil 

“It is like enough you are right, lass. Richard may 
have retummed home by this time, who’ knows? John 
and I will go back now and sec.” 

“And I will go with you,’” said: Maggie, resolutely. 

‘Not to Rosebank,’ exclaimed John, suddenly, the 
remembrance, doubtless, of his high-handed acts that 
morning flashing upon him. If she should hear there 
of the card-burning, or ot the cellar-door being bricked 
up, would’ she not accuse him of harshness toward her 


flost Richard ? 


“Yes, John, to: Rosebank,’ answered she, calmly. 
“Why not? Ifheis there, that is my place; if he has 
gone elsewhere, I will tollow him.’’ She moved toward 
the door, then stopped, and turned upon them. “Don't 
| imagine that [will ever give him up. If this is a trick 
upon me, it will not serve.” 

* A trick |’ groaned John. But she had already left 
thé room. “Does she think 1. could stab her in 
joke 2’ J 9 c 

“No, no; she spoke to me, not to you at all,” said 
Thorne, bitterly. ‘She thinks that since I haye tried 
fair means in vain lo persuadeher to break with Rich- 
| ard, that I am now ‘trying foul. It seems strange to 
yqu, no doubt, but then you have not a4 daughter who 
| clung tq you for two-and-twenty years, and cast you off 
in a moment for a—What |! ready already, lass? Let us 
| go, then.” 

Maggio had: been about half a minute in fleeing up 
Stairs and back again, and had contrived to put bonnet 
and shawl on, on the return journey. When love de- 
mands it, a woman can be quick, even over her toilet, 

The three went out together, the father and daughter 
arm in arm, and John téking his place on the side re- 
mote from Maggie. He was never forward to be near 
her. They had not gone far, when Thorne whispered 


“So I shouid think,” was the quiet rejoinder, inhisear: ‘‘There goes aman who, if he would, could 


“ Well, he was offended, doubtless—though not so much 
so as toprevent him taking your money; andnow he 


intends to play upon your feelings by a disappearance | 


! —until he’wants help again. He took everything with 
him he conid lay his hands npon, I suppose ?” 
_ | “He took nothing—nothing but the clothes he stood 
up in.” 
U “Indeed.” 
\ more serious. $ 
- John watched him with grave attention ; ifthe opin- 
ious of Mrs. Mordea and her ‘help’ had had gn inter- 
est for him, it was no wonder he was curious to hear 
Herbert Thorne's view ot matters. 
“And you say you had.no tiff, John ; ho did not fling 
himself out of the housé ina rave?” soy 
. “Certainly wot. He left it a few minutes after we 
parted for the night: and I found thisnote awaiting 
me at breakfast.” 
“ What note ?” 
It was Maggie's voice, distinct, authoritative, clear, 


The engraver looked less cynical and 


as she was wont to speak to all but her lover. | 


Her gentle hand had opened the door, her soft step had 
entered the room, without disturbing the two men ; 
the o letter wag of the table, and her quick eye was 
} fixed upou it. 
“This is Richard’s hand,”’ cried she, 
“Yes, Maggie. You must not be frightened,’ began 
_ her#ffather ; but she had already seized the note, and 
made herself acquainted with its contents. . 
| “What does it mean?” asked she, looking nervously 
from one to‘the other. “ Richard gone away, without 
' a word, without a line tome! Tdon’t believe it.” 
“Just what J said,” observed the engraver, dryly. - 
“The handwriting is his, but not the words,” con- 
tinted she,  “ There is some trickery in this.” 
i “Nothing more likely.’’ was the engraver’s coniment: 
‘\ “but you don’t suspect our friend here of tricking you, 
Isuppose, Maggie ?’ 
“Indeed, hot,” answered she, holding:out her hand 
with a faint smile. “Forgive me,John. I am sure 
that this has distressed you to the core. Ifanything 
,  sbould go amiss with Richard, there is one man at least 
ie whom it would pain, I Know—his brother.’” - 
> It pained him so—or so it seemed, even to think of 
such mischance—that John eould find no words to 
answerher. -He stood stock-still, where he had risen, 
her hand held out to him in vain, though his-eyes de- 
youxed her. « - 
“ Good heavens !”’ eried she, looking at*htm anxiously, 
“ do you really think that this was written in earnest ? 
4 Richard meant—that’” — She gasped for breath ; 
then hurried frantically on : “ You knew him, loved him; 
blameless yourself, were tender to his faults.. ‘Tel! me 
the truth, John ; you are concealing something. Jcan 
| bear the worst ; and he—my father yonder” this witha 
crooked smile that became her sadly—‘ would welcome 
it. Is Richard dead?’ She had suddenly fallen on her 
; knees at the young man’s feet, her face whiter than 
milk, her long black hair shaken loose about her Shoul- 
' ders. ‘Is he dead, is he dead?’ sobbed she. 
John shook his head ; his pale lips parted twice,but 
Bosound came: To see her appealing to him as to one 
she trusted, confident of his help and truth, yet all for 
another's sake, overpowered him quite. 

* How can he be dead, lass,’’ observed the engraver, 
kindly, “‘ when he tells usin his own hand that he is 
gone away ?” R 
_ “Itis to youl speak, John ; answer me, for you know 
the truth.” ; 

. “Tonly know what is thére Maggie,” returned John 
slowly, and pointing to the letter. “‘If you ask whatis 
| become of Richard, I cannot tell you; if you ask my 


1 | “ Good-day. 


| tell us as well as any where your brother is.” 

\’ John, being deep in thought, looked up with a quick 
start, almost of alarm. ‘‘ What man ?’’ 

|" “Dennis Blake. See! he has caught sight, of us, and 
| wishes to avoid a meeting. For my part, I don’t like 


likely to know something.” 

Maggie’s quick ear, sharpened by anxiety, overheard 
this. 
about (Richard, I am not,’’ said she, withdrawing her 
hand from her father’s arm. But another hand was 
laid upon her wrist, as she was about to hurry after 
Blake’s retreating figure. 

No, Maggie,”” said John, firmly ; “you shall not 
speak to that man, neither now nor ever ; J will do it,” 
‘And off ie started with rapid strides, 

Since, ‘without running, it» was clear that his 
pursuer could not be evaded, Blake slackened his pace, 
and suffered John, to come up with him. His face; 
which the latter, of course, since he was behind him, 
could not see, was a,study of the baser emotions—dis- 
| like, apprehension, and duplicity.. Lavater would haye 
said: ‘That man is a scoundrel, but he possesses a 
soul, for he has a secret on-it,” 

His shifty eyes seemed to grow smaller as John came 
up with him, or perhaps it was that his frowning brow 
hid them more and more, 

' “Hal is that you, Mr. Milbank ?; Good-day to you:” 
and he smiled as a dog does, showing his teeth. 
I have something to say to you, Mr. 
Blake. An unpleasant affair has happened; my brother 
Richard is missing.” 

“Missing?” His look of surprise was perfect ; if it 
wag not genuine, Dennis Blake had another talent in 
him besides that of playing short whist.’ He was an 
actor spoiled. : 

“Yes; he left home about two o'clock this morning, 
with the intention of calling upon you.” 

Here both men’s faces were well worth looking at ; 
his who put the query was searching, resolute, meanc- 
ing, and even desperate—its color a dead white. The 
expression’of theother was variable ; flying clouds of 
| doubt obscured it ; its hue changed from red to white, 
| from white to red, as quickly as the colors inakaleido- 
}scope. “I have not seen your brother since the day 
befcre yesterday—not since I saw you,” said he at last. 

John Milbank drew a long, deep breath ; the relief 


thousand-pound bill had been already honored was 
doubtless intense. 


leaving home ?'’ This in the tone with which a coun- 
sel puts his last question—always a comparatively un- 


gaod service. , 

“Well, [can't say that,” was the unexpected reply. 
“‘T have heard lim say he was sick and tired of Hilton; 
but that, of course, he was bound by circumstances to 
remain here.” 


“Then, ifhe had money in his pocket, and was no 
longer bound, you-think if not unlikely my brother 
might have taken such a step ?” 3 

John spoke ‘with great calmness—not carelessly, yet 
with all his usual deliberation, but there was an eager- 
ness in his eyes which he could not quench. 

“Such a step as to leave Hilton?” answered Blake. 
quietly. “fshould think nothing was more probable. 
I don’t say, however, but that he may turn up again 
eras soon, you know. Let us hope he may.” 

“Thank you.” 

It was with quite a friendly nod that John returned to 
his companions, for in truth the person who had giyen 


to\ be seen speaking to such a fellow, else he is very | His favorite goose having laid its last golden egg, he | 


| has killed him, and sold the body.”’ 
“Tf you are ashamed to speak with anybody | 


of finding that, Richard had not discovered that the | 
~And-you never heard him express any intention of | 


important one—to a witness who has done his case | 


graver, more anxious now ‘to comfort’ Maggie than to | 


little doubt that he owes money; and though John’) 


stake my life'wpen it !”’ | 


: —- 
me.” The old man got up—and- carefully closed the j opiniou as to whether he has really gohe away—I think | him most comfort that morning—and nover had he 


needed it more—had been Mr. Dennis Blake. 

* Well, man, what nhéws?’’ éried Thorne, who by this 
time was but afew paces distant. 

“No news: Blake had not seen Richard since yester- 


| day. 


“John,” said Maggie, solemnly, “I watched that 
man’s face while he was ‘talking to you, and Iam sure 
he was not speaking truth.” 

“Tt is possible,’’ returned John; quietly. “Time 
Will show.” 


OHAPTER XIII. 
DISENCHANTMENT. 


RicHaRD MriBanx did not return to Rosebank either 
that day or the next, and by that time all- Hilton knew 
it, His disappearance,though by no means mysterious, 
since he had announted his intention to depart, was a 
much debated topic. At the Sans Souci, among the older 
members, there was.a good deal of lifting of eyebrows 
and shaking of Heads: ‘There was something more 
behind, you might depend upon it, which would not 
be long in coming out.’ .The less prudent prophets 
even entreated their friends, in whispers, to mark their 
words: “It would be presently discoyered that John 
Milbank was ‘let in” for a heap of money ”’ through his 
‘scape-grace brother.. The younger men wefe (as they 
imagined) moré Gharitable:} it was.their openly ex- 


pressed opinion that Dick had beet signaled elsewhere " 


by the flutter of a petticoat, and that they would see 
him back again in ten days, or a-fortnight at farthest. 
He was impressionable, but his fervor was apt to cool 
within a very limited time. In thé meanwhile, he was 
much missed, and genuinely regretted in the card- 
room, notwithstanding that he had left no debts be- 
hind him. His handsome face had been pleasant to 
look upon, his reckless talk had had a genial glow 


about it, tvough but too often from forbidden fires. , 
Some even held him as witty as old Roberts, though he 


had not that dry manner with him which makes alittla 
joke go such along way. It was agreed on all hands 
that Dennis Blake knew more about Milbank’s where- 
abouts than he chose to tell, and he was cross-exam- 
ined accordingly; and since he was foolish enough to 
take this in ill part, it was persisted in. 

“Is it true, Denny, that you haye quite ruined him, 
and given’ him ‘back a little money, to take him bayond 
soas—as they say old Crocktord used to do for hits vic- 
tims ?”’ 

“No, no,” said another; “Blake would never do that. 


Whereupon, the economist referred to would scowl 
and mutter, and, in his excessive irritation, even play a 
wrong card. This he could ill afford to do, for, now 
that Dick was gone, he got very little plunder, but, on 


the contrary, like the ringed pelican, had daily to dis- 
gorge to others the prey that he had laboriously col- - 


lected tor his own benéfit. 

Outside the club, Richard was missed also, in many 
quarters. Tradesmen of all sorts—tailors, boot-makers, 
liorse-dealers—were making the most anxious inquiries 
about him. A jeweler wrote to Mr. Thorne to inform 
him that a golden cross set with turqnoises, that his 
daughter was wearing, and which had come out of his 
establishnient, had not been paid for,. To have to re- 
turn a love-gift under these circumstances was “ rub- 
bing the gilf off” with a vengeance, but Maggie com- 
plied with the suggestion without a murmur. It was 
thought a hard thing by the jeweler that John Milbank 


did not offer to pay fur it, which Thorne was by no , 


means in a position to do.- 

As time went on, and still no news came of the miss- 
ing man, public opinion set in against his brother upon 
this account—that he did not pay Richard’s debts; 
though, asa matter of fact he had not themoney. His 
business, for the present, was crippled, and indeed was 
‘going on on credit, though there was little doubt of its 
eventual recovery. 

Thorne did not hesitate to tell his daughter of all 
this; but he might have spared his breath; while her 
Richard was absent, and his fate unknown, all talk to 
his disparagement was wasted. She did not believe 
that he had gone away from her of his own free-will, 
but feared for his personal safety; and while such an 
anxiety was on her mind, what mattered tradesmen’s 
bills! : 

At last a day arrived which was destined to give her 
father a tremendous advantage. . 

“ Maggie,” said he, one morning, as they were at 
their-work together, “what would make you beliéve 
that Richard had given you up?” 

She was so pale now that she could scarcely gtow 
paler; but instead of pursuing her occupation, as it 
was her wont to do when the engraver pressed this 
theme, she desisted from it at once; her trembling 
fingers had refused their office. 

**You have some news, tather; what is it ?” 

** That check has been paid into the London back.” 

‘IT don’t understand,” said she, faintly; she did un- 
derstand, poor soul, being well enough acquainted with 
such matters. . 

“Why, the hundred pounds that John gave to his 
brother on thenight of his departure. It was an open 
check, but payable to order; and it has just come in 
with Richard's signature on the back of it. A man 
must be alive, you know, tosigna check. It is plain, 
therefore, that Richard is alive.” 

“Thank God !’’ murmured Maggie, humbly, but it 
was not afervent ejaculation; the alternative, indeed. 
was not in her case to be fervently welcomed, 

“It was very stupid of John,” continued the engraver, 
“not to stop the check, but I suppose he was afraid of 
offending his brother. He, has already telegraphed, it 
seems; and the reply from the bank isthat it was pre- 
sented by a stranger, so there isnoclew. Only, the 
fact is now certain that Richard is alive, and, forreasons 


. 
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%f his own—and I have no doubt very good ones—has 
2o wish to have any eommunication with you.” 


There was a long pause, then Maggie said: “ Can Isee 
ithe check ?’’ ‘ 

“Tt is here, my child; I asked John to send it for 
your own satisfaction.” ‘ 

Her satisfaction! Does tho ship-captain use tha 
phrase when he writes to tell some widowed mother 
that her only lad has perished in the pitiless sea! If 
Richard had really signed tiiat check, he was not dead 
indeed, but it was*almost certain proof that he had de- 
serted her. She took it from her father, and with 
practiced and tearless eye examined the indorsement. 
Is was her lover’s—or what once had been her lover’s— 
hand; no forger could have ever deceived her there. 

«Are you convinced at last, my poor lassie ?”’ inquired 
the engraver, tenderly. 

“That Richard signed this check ? Yes, father.” 


“And does not the other thing follow—that he has 
given you up? Or wil! nothing ever make you believe 
that?” 

“Nothing; unless I hear it from his own lips.’’ She 
ose, and walked slowly to the door; then dragged her- 
#elf up,stairs to her own room; and having shut her- 
self in, dropped into a chair, and burst into a passion 
of tears. 

“On, Richard, Richard, you are breaking a heart 
that only beats for you!” 

She came down an hour afterward, and resumed her 
‘work as though nothing had huppened; her eyes, her 
‘ars, were quick as ever, but all that they took in 
Shaped itself with reference to her lost lover; the 
“‘perishable” ink, in experiments with which her 
father chanced to be engaged that morning, remined 
her of Rickard’s vows; so fixed and stable to all seem- 
ing, and yet so unstable and fleeting; nay, the parallel 
Was even more complete, for in neither case was there 
any fading away, but, in a moment, all was blank on 
the heart and paper. The very wintry wind that hud- 
dled the snow against the window-pane seemed to 
breathe cold farewells, not from the grave, but worse, 
from lips estranged ! 

fechort Thorne knew nothing of such thoughts. He 
hhad forgotten, or perhaps had never know, what grief 
‘women are capable of concealing; what mortal wounds 
they will hide from kith and kin, rather than contess 
heir pain, when a once-loved hand has inflicted them. 
When Maggie said that she would never credit that 
Richard had: forsaken her till he told her so himself, 
her father had believed her. 

If this man should die, then, she would be a 
mourner for him through all her youthful days; and 
af he lived, and should return to claim her promise, she 
would be a mourner still—for her own sake. Beneath 
the engrayer’s methodical manner and outspoken 
ways, there lay a heart, limited, indeed, in the sphere 
of its affections, but tender as a girl’s toward all it did 
love, and that all was Maggie. 
tune, disappointment in his most cherished hopes, and 
bitter humiliations in his calliny, without a murmur; 
but they had set their mark upon his being; he felt 
old age creeping on apace, and something worse than 


‘ old age; he had had warnings, unrevealed to Maggie, 


but which a doctor had translated for: him, that a day 
might come, even before the appointed Fatal One, when 
his deft fingers should ply no more their busy work; 


when blessed toil should no more offer its cup of} 


Lethe; when he should be no longer the bread-winner, 
but only the bredd-eater. It had been his one desire 
to see his daughter placed on some safe coigne of 
*vyantage—the wife of some well-to-do and honest man, 
So that the wave of want should never reach her, and 
chill her with its spray, when he himself should be 
powerless to avert it. And now this modest hope lay 
Shattered within him. Maggie was thoroughly re- 
Solved to sacrifice herself to an idol, with front of 
brass and feet of clay—to throw herself away upona 
selfish reprobate. He had felt very bitter about it, as 
well as sad, but the bitterness was over now, and the 
sadness had turned to blank despair. If he had told 
her all this, she would, perhaps, have flung her arms 
about him, and confessed her error. But he was ret- 
icent by habit, and besides, too worn and broken in 
Spirit to risk a new repulse. Silence may, be golden, 
but how many alife has been worse than lost, when 
one word of niture’s promptings would have saved 
it! 

It was Magaie’s custom every afternoon to repair 
to Rosebank, generally in. her father’s company, about 
the time when John returned home from business to 
inquire if there were any news of Richard; and at the 
usual hour, she rose, and put on her shawl and bonnet. 

“Won't you go with mo, father? I am sure you have 
been working long enough: you look tired and pale. 
It has ceased snowing, and the fresh air will do you 
good.” 

“Not to-day, Maggie.” 

His words. were always few and decisive ; but if her 
thoughts had not. been elsewhere—hoping against hope 
that John might have something comforting to tell her 
—she would have noticed that his tone was very trem- 
ulous. When she left the house, he went to the win- 
dow, and followed her with his eyes to the corner of the 
Street; then sighing, resumed his seat, but not his 
toil. He sat him down to think—but to think was to 
be full of sorrows and leaden-eyed despairs. We lavish 
our pity, both in life and books, npon the disappoint- 


ments of youth and the unhappiness of lovers; but | 


we ought to reserve it rather tor those who, without 
the strength of youth to support them, have lost not 
only happiness, but hope itself. 

Maggie was a rapid walker, and when she had cleared 
the town, she saw before her on the road a woman go- 
ing in the same direction: her steps were slow because 
of some burden that she carried, and she seemed to 
progress. with difficulty. Where could she be going, 
thought Maggie, so late in the dull, dark afternoon, and 
when the laden clouds were menacing more snow so 
unmistakably ? At each of the scattered villas on the 


He had borne misfor-- 


way, she expected to see her stop, and it was with gon- 
uine compassion that she observed her pass by the last, 
save Rosebank itselt, whereby she knew she must be 


taken her, and perceived that she was about her own 
age, and very pretty, but painfully delicate, and eyi- 
dently of frail and teeble frame. Her breast was the 
cradle of a little babe, whose peevish cries she was 
vainly endeavoring to soothe. 

“I hope you are not going far this bitter evening ?” 
said Maggie, kindly. 

“Tam not going far,’’ echoed the girl, sullenly, and 
huddling her cloak about her, as though with some 
vague intention of concealing her living burden. 


The movement was not lost upon Maggie, who hur- 
ried on, and presently reached Rosebank. As she 
turned to enter the gate, she looked back, andgsaw that 
the girl had stopped also, Perhaps she had meant to 
beg at the cottage, and would now be deterred from 
doing so by seeing her enter? Maggie glanced at the 
threatening sky, and her heart smote her for the evan- 
escence of her pity for this poor creature and her inno- 
cent child ; and, instead of ringing the bell, she walked 
hastily back and addressed her. 

“Did you want anything, my good girl?’ said she. 
“Tam known at yonder house, and can procure you 
| there, at least, a meal, if you stand in need of it.” 

“Tam not hungry, thank you,” was the cold reply. 

“But see! it has already begun to snow again ; will 
you not step in for shelter till the storm is over ?”’ 

“T am used to bad weather—and worse !’’ answered 
the girl, with a trembling of the lips that was meant 
for a cynical smile. * 

“ But your child?” urged Maggie, tenderly. 

The girl burst into tears, “Yes; my child has a 
right to shelter in that house,” answered she, with 
vehemence; “and I am going there to claim it.” 

“ Of whom ?” inquired Maggie, faintly. 

“ Of its father. You say you are known there. Can 
you tell me, then, whether Mr. Milbank has returned ?” 

“Mr. Milbank!” Maggie's heart felt like a stone; 
her limbs trembled beneath her. ‘‘ Which Mr, Mil- 
bank ?” : 

‘Are there two?” answered the girl, simply. ‘I 
only know one. Ihave not seen him for weeks, nay, 
months; and I have been ill and weak, and dared not 
write; and now they tell me he has gone away, no one 
knows whitber.” 

“Do you mean Richard Milbank?” 

“Oh, yes. Whoelse? You are known at Rosebank, 
you say, and must know him.” 

“Yes; I know him,’’ answered Maggie, gravely. 

It had taken her years to do so, but the recognition 
had come at last: he stood before her a faithless 
breaker of woman’s hearts. _ 

** Have I done mischief?’ cried the girl, in affrighted 
tones. “Are you his sister, that you look so painful 
and angry ?” 

**No; Lam nothing to him, ner he to me.” 

“ But you can tell me if it is true that he has left us 
—his babe, the very image of himselfi—look you,.”’ She 
drew her cloak aside, that Maggie might look upon the 
child; and she did so, but with such a hard and search- 
ing gaze that the girl shrunk back from her, exclaiming, 
“You would not hurt him ?”” 

“ God forbid !”’ said Maggie, hoarsely. 

“Ah, you are kind, and would not tread us under 
foot, as some do. Iam a sinful girl, but then I loved 
him so, and he loved me, or else he is perjured.”’ Then, 
with haggard face and eager eyes, she added: “Is he 
really gone? Can he have deserted us forever think 
you?" 

“ It is possible,” answered Maggie, slowly. “ He has 
deserted others.’’ . 

“Nay; but not like me and this one. He was his 
| father, and heshould have been my husband; a score of 
times he vowed to marry me. 
begging to his door, toshame him thus, but for his 
own child’s sake; for if the mother starve, the babe 
must die,” 

* You shall not starve,” said Maggie, 

“ Will his people yonder help us, think you ?” 

“I don't know. You must not go there: come back 
with me, and show me where you live.”’ 


“It is avery poor place,” hesitated the other; “they 
have turned us out of the rooms he took for me., 

“No matter how poor it be, let me see it.’’ -And 
yielding to her stronger will, the sobbing girl turned 
back toward the town. 

Within an hour of leaving her father’s house, Mag- 
gie stood once more before its door; but in that time a 
revolution had taken place within her mind that years of 
ordinary events could not have effected. It was as ifto the 
wound of which she had languished the actual cautery 
had been suddenly applied, and though still suffering 
tortures, she felt in a manner cured. Tothink thatall 


protesting his fidelity, he had been promising marriage 
to andther, was a reflection that turned her wholesome 
| blood to gall. The very remembrance of his caresses 
was hateful to her, now that she knew that they had 
| been lavished elsewhere. Ignorant of the world, though 
| so sagacious in more than one of its useful callings, his 
infidelity appeared to her something monstrous and 
abnormal. Had her position in life been a more lowly 
one, or if it had been higher, or if her bringing up even 
in her own ‘condition had been less exceptional, she 
would have been spared the shock of this revelation, 
and also, perhaps, would haye missed its lesson; but 
her-knowledge of life was as inferior to that of most 
girls of her own age as her ifttelligence was superior. 
How different she was from them may be best gathered 
from the fact, that as soon as the sudden passion-flush 
had passed, and reason had time to assert itself within 
her, she forgaye her unconscious rival, or rather con- 
fessed to herself that she had nothing to forgive. Her 
first impulse had been to get the girl away trom Rose- 

bank, in order to save herself from 4 public mortifica- 
| tion; but her honest heart had since been moved 


bound on a long journey. By this time she had over- | 


I would not come here | 


the while Richard had been paying his vows to her and | 


toward her with genuine pity. If she herself had been 
deceived by Richard—against whom every voice was 
| warning her—was this poor girl to be blamed for having 
become his victim? Nay, if her tale was true, might 
not Richard, had it not been tor her own sake—she 
would not say “‘for the love of her,” for she now ig- 
nored it—haye redressed her wrong, and murried her, 
so that in a manner was not she herself to blame for 
this poor girl’s desertion? Henceforth, at all events, 
she would do her best to serve her and her innocent 
child. In good actions, it has been said, the most 
wretched of mankind can find some comfort; our own 
cup of bitterness seems not so bitter when we atriye to 
make that of others more palatable. Moreoyer, terri- 
ble as was this revelation to herself, the effect of it sha 
could not but reflect, would be welcome to her father, 
to whose loving appeals she had hitherto refused to 
| listen; she would henceforward make up for her un- 
| dutitulness by obedience in his every wish; indved, i. 
| the future, what wishes could she ever entertain not in 
accordance with his own! Side by side, they would 


she would give herself heart and soul to him, sympa 
thize with his aims, second them all she could, and if 
they should be successful, strive to find some happi- 
ness in his triumph. 

Reader, has it not sometimes happened to you, when 
you have had occasion to resolye particularly upon a 
course of conduct, when your plans are laid, and the 
circumstances for which they are prepared lie, as it 
seems, plainly before you—the same as they did yester- 
day, and the day before, without a hint of change—that 
all this forethought has gone for nothing, or only tor 
what thought is worth which can never be put in prac- 
tice? Doesit not seem, I say, as though Fate wera 
jealous of feeble man’s proposals, and resolute to float 
them? While Maggie has her hand upon the door ofa 
home where all that happens is known to. her s0 well, 
and goes on with such methodical iteration, an empty 
carriage drives swiftly up to it, and stops. “Is this 
Mr. Thorne’s house, please, miss?’’ asks the coachman. 

“Yes,”’ said she, surprised, but not alarmed; why 
should she be? “Have you any message for him ?” 

“No, miss ; but I have got my orders to wait here for 
ay master, Dr. Naylor, who jias been summoned to see 

im.”” 

“Summoned to see him! What about? cried Maggie, 
ringing nervously at the bell. 

“ Well, I-don’t rightly know, miss ; but the man from 
| the chemist’s shop came running down to us ten min- 
| utes ago, to say as Mr. Thorne in Mitchell Street was 
took with astroke. He told our cook it was summut 
of paralysis.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
STRUCK DOWN. 


We hear much of the contrasts between rich, and 
poor, and, Heaven knows, they are sharply defined and 
unmistakable enough; but there is another hopes 
not so defined, and therefore not so patent, in the socia 
positions of our fellow-men, but which in the end is 
| often as deplorable. This is*caused by the presence, or 
absence, of whatis vulgarly termed ‘an independence;”" 
that is, the possession of some sum of money, small or 
great, which is their own, and on which they can fall 
back upon fer support in case of need. The barrister in 
good practice lives, during the holidays, next neighbor, 
at some sea-side resort, to the country gentleman who 
has chanced to bring his wife and-children to the same 
place. The way of living of their two families is almost 
identical ; you would set them down at being in the 
enjoyment of somewhat similar incomes; and very 
likely it may beso. Yet the difference between their 
pecuniary positions is in reality as great, perhaps 
| greater than that which exists between the barrister 
and the humble lodging-house keeper of whose apart- 
ments he is the temporary tenant. For, if he sickens, 
or his practice falls away, poverty and want soon begin 
to press him sore; while, if he dies, ruin too often 
seizes upon those he has so tenderly nurtured, only to 
feel their fate the harder when it thus befalls. On the 
other hand, should the country gentleman decease, his 


the prop of the house that has been snatched away 
from them ; in the matter of material prosperity, they 
are as they were; while the daughters of their neigh- 
bor are not more their equals, but will have to work 
tor scanty pay, for strangers, from youth to age. The 
occurrence is so common, that it excites but little re- 
mark. “I see Brown of the Chancery Bar, or Brown 
the doctor, or Brown the vicar (as the case may be), is 
dead,” we say: “I fear those nice girls of his will be: 
left but badly off.” c 

Yet, but yesterday, Brown, to all outward seeming, 
| was as prosperous as his friend Brown the county mag- 
istrate, and it would have been the height of presump- 
| tion to pity his girls. Of course folks say: “ Why did 
he not insure his life?” and probably to some small 
extent—less than he should have done, but not much 
less, perhaps, considering what responsibility he would 
| have incurred in undertaking a great premium—he did 
| insure it. At all eveits, that little provision does but 
j serve to break thepfall of the suddenly descending 
| Browns. . & 
| _ This reflection, indeed, would sadden us more if the 


they all go ‘‘under,” as it were, immediately; the 
| ranks of society close up, and little or nothing more is. 
| heard of them, unless, indeed, one of their number 
happens'to be fortunate enough to be taken into the 
family circle (yet not quite inside) of the country 
Browns—as their governess. This sad difference of lot 
dges not commonly take place in the professional class 
while the bread-winner is yet alive; he may fail m 
brain or health a little without losing his means of 
livelihood altagether—indeed, in the case of Brown the. 
vicar they remain to him, even if he be bedridden, and 
in other cases the invalid’s ivieu ls and associates “rally 


work together, undissociated by any secret thought: . 


_ 


girls have only his personal loss to deplore ; itis not 


| downfall was less sudden and complete, since as it is” 
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THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 


round him,” and something is done for the afflicted 
man; but in the lower middle class—that of the me- 
c«hanic who works for weekly wage—a serious illness 
is almost as bad as adeath-blow. There is but one 
step from competence to penury. itis small comfort, 
even to @ selfish man, thus situated, to reflect that this 
inisfortune is liable to occur not to hinmr alone, but to 
uineteen-twentieths of those in his own calling. The 
little “‘independence” is almost unknown among 
them, while the advantages of the ‘ benefit club ”’ be- 
long to a class below. 

From the moment, therefore, that Herbert Thorne 
was stricken down Lesage sickness, the fortunes of 
the little household began to collapse rather than to 
wane. His weekly income had been better than that 
of many an unbeneficed clergyman, though it was 
largely taxed to defray the expenses of scientific ex- 
perience ; and now it was absolutely nil. There was 
no incoming at all, but all was outgoing—save what 
Maggie, who had the duty of sick-nurse to perform, 
could earn with her hands, Itis the consideration of 
cases of this kind—which are as common as the tooth- 
ache—whieh makes one smile contemptuously when 
the man of “independent ’ means talks about “ hard 
times,”’ for he ean never know know what they are. 

_ Maggie was very clever and assiduous: did not waste 
her wits or wages, likeher father, upon impracticable 
theories; would haye been the best helpmate and 
liome-ruler that a dilligent man could have taken to 
his bosom: and could have maintained herself at all 
times were health but granted toher; but the burden 
that was now cast upon her willing shoulders was 
yreater than they could bear. The rent of the house, 
for one thing, would have swallowed up half her gains; 
and there were her fatherand the servant to feed, and 
the doctor to pay,and— But the list of what has to 
be provided for even the most humble household is a 
long one, and would weary the comfortable reader: 
albeit every item of it, as it flashed on poor Maggie's 
mind, was not merely a wearisome detail, but inflicted 
a pang as real and painful as the most sentimental woe 
ever endured by a heroine of romance. “ 

She had found her father prostrate and powerless on 
this bed, unable even to shape her name, though he 
looked at her with an eloquence of love and sorrow 
that went beyond all power of words. And at the end 
of the terrible three months that followed, so far from 
being “himself again,” of which Dr. Naylor had 
given her hopes, he had not yet wholly recovered 
the use of his limbs—the power of getting about 
and-helping himself—while, whether that once deft 
and diligent right hand should ever regain its cunning 
at all, was more than doubtful. Most fortunately, 
‘what work Maggie could do could be done at home, 
and she had toiled by the sick man’s bed all day 
without leaving him foran hour. He was not on any 
account to be “worried” or made “ to think,” the doctor 


had said; so her talk had been always cheeriul; she | 


had sung to him his favorite songs—which her mother 
had taught her when a child—as soon as he was strong 
enough to hear them without tears; she had read to 
him also, whenever he had felt inclined, making up for 
the hours thus idly spent by work in her own room at 
night; and John Millbank hid called every day, and 
sat with the old man, especially through that time 
when Maggie was compelled to go out to dispose of the 
‘proceeds of her handiwork, or tor health’s sake for a 

reath of fresh air. It was a hardlife for her, yet in 
some respects, like all lives spent in the path of duty, 
it had not been without benefit to herself. She had 
learned from it that her affection for Richard had 
not only been misplaced, but selfish; and though 
it still existed within her, it was to be from henceforth 
subordinate to filial duty. . Suppose she had married, 
and been forbidden by her husband to tend this belaved 
-parent—would all Richard’s protestations of devotion 
to herself, even had they been genuine, have consoled 
her, or eeeetee her conscience for that undutiful de- 
_sertion? e doctor’s questions as to the cause of her 
father’s seizure had quivered like a barbed arrow in 
her very heart. Did he suffer from any mental trou- 
ble? Was he grieving for a disappointment, or had he 
deen for any length of time in expectation of some calamity? 
She answered in the negative, but something within 
her seemed to protest against her words. Without ac- 
Ww! to herself that she had been the cause of 
misfortune, her whole soul was bent upon repara- 
tion; and in the practice of self-sacrifice she had found 
| balm for many things. Only at first, the shadow of 
the coming Want, of the inevitable hour in which her 
slender purse should not contain a coin, threw gloom 
upon hersoul. What gloom, then, must it needs be 


_ throwing upon him who, lying upon his sick bed with 
belplees han 


ds, had little else to occupy his thoughts! 
Yet, since he never spoke of it, and always had asmile 
for her, she had begun to hope that Fate, while strik- 


| ing him with .so pitiless a hand, had deadened her 


father’s capabilities of pain in this respect, and that, 
like a child, he took all that was given to him without 


concern as to the source from which it came; that Na- 
_. ture herself -had backed the doctor's orders, that the 


invalid was not to be “madeto think.” It was not 
long, however, before she was undeceived. On the 
very first day that the engraver was moved down Stairs 
‘tito the sitting-room, he looked aboutghim with a sur- 
prised and troubled@air. 
“* Maggie, darling,” he whispered, feebly, ‘“‘ how is it 
that all is here as when I left it ?” 
“Why not, dear father? What should not be here ?”’ 
He pointed to the costly scientific instruments which 
he loved as Norman William loved the tall deer. 
“These would have brought money, darling, and you 
must have needed it sadly. How is it you have man- 
aged without it?” 
Maggie’s cheek showed a faint blush in spite of her- 
self. 
“I borrowed a little,” answered she. “ We are to 
renay the loan‘as soon as you are able to work again.” 
The engraver looked at his wasted right hand, still 


4 


o 


disobedient to his will. ‘That is but poor security,” 
sighed he: “there is but one man that I know of who 
would have advanced us anything upon it.” 

“Well, father, he has done it, so what matters? Dr. 


Naylor says you are not to worry yourself about busi- | 


ness affairs.” ; 

“Tt does not worry me to talk of John Milbank ; it 
does me good.” 

Maggie blushed deeper than ever; his words had a 
meaning for her which she strove to ignore. 

“Tell me all about it, darling, from the first.’’ 

“ When you were first taken ill, father, I could think 
of nothing else but that, and the question of how we 
should pay our way did not trouble me; besides, the 
doctor told me that you would soon be well again. 
But presently one little bill dropped in, and then an- 
other; and we began to owe for things that we had 
been used to settle for every weck. Lucy’s wages fell 
due tdo, and it seemed right to pay them before any- 


ling.” 

“My poor Maggie!” 

“Then the man called for the quarter’s rent, and 
though he was civil enough, I knew it would not be so 
the next time ; and others called who were not so civil. 
| Lhad no idea how hard some folks could be.” 


“John was very kind, father. 
| price of goods, such as Isupply, was raised in the mar- 
| ket, and offered to dispose of them at higher prices ; 
{but I saw through that’”—here her voice began to 
| tremble a little—“ and declined the aid that was-but 
alms, however delicately bestowed.” 

“And about the loan, Maggie?’’ continued the old 
man (for he looked old indeed now) after a long silence, 
during which he regarded her, while she worked on as 
| usual, with yearning eyes. “How was it he came to 
lend this money ?” 

“<I think he saw that I was greatly troubled, father ; 
and once, when I went out to pay some one who had 
| been very importunate, an installment of his bill, I 
| found the whole had been already settled by an un- 
known hand. When I taxed John with having paid it, 
| he at first denied it, and then insisted that he was your 
debtor. 
ago, through which he had made his fortune, and since 
he was his heir, John owed it you.’’ 

** But the money was paid, Maggie.” : 

“So I told him, father; but he answered that the 


insist on your accepting from him a loan to the same 
amount as the debt originally incurred. I was very 
Hioath, but he urged what was but too true, that money 
must be had somehow ; and ifI parted with your books 
or instruments, they would be sold at a great sacrifice, 
| them, when you should recover. 
money.” 
“Why, that was a hundred pounds, lass. I know not 
how it can ever be repaid,” added he, looking at her 
wistfully. ‘ 


So at last I took the 


answered Muggie, hastily, ‘but torepay it by install- 
ments when it suited you; and besides, I have spent 
but very little of it; only I thought it better to accept 
John’s offer, handsome as it was, rather than be apply- 
ing to him again and again, if we should need to doso. 
It is so unpleasant to talk about money matters, even 
if one’s friend is ever so kind—and indeed [ think John 
| was as embafrassed as myself.” 

“Don’t you think that was because he was dealing 
with you, Maggie? Whenhe comes to mention it'to 
myself he will have no such shyness.” 

“Very likely, father,” answered she, quietly: “a 
man understands a man so much better than he un- 
derstands a woman.” 

Then Maggie worked on in silence with nimble fin- 
gers, and the old man moved slowly about the room 
among his favorite instruments, touching this and that 
in an absent, preoccupied manner. 

“ John tells me that nothing has been heard of his 
brother, Maggie,” said he at last; “‘you have heard 
nothing yourself, I conclude; no letter, nor any- 
thing?” 

“T have heard nothing, nor do 1 expect to hear,” 
was her calmreply. 

“ And if you did ?” asked the engraver, with signifi- 
cance. 

“If I did, it would make no difference, father; I 
would never marry Richard now. Don‘t ask me why,” 
added she, with vehemence; “don’t speak to me upon 
the subject, #f you would spare me pain; but if itis any 
comfort to you to know it; Richard’— Here some- 
thing seemed to choke her speech, and she laid her 
hand upon her bosom, as ifin pain. 

} “What!you love him no longer ?’” cried the engraver, 
with eager joy. 

“I did not say that,”’ exclaimed Maggie, passionately; 
| “I wish to He an Icould! But do not fear thatI will 
ever be his wife.” : 

The old man tottered toward her, and, stooping down, 

kissed her bowed forehead. ‘The doctor need not 
come again to see me, darling; your words have done 
| me more good than all his drugs.” 
Itit was so, the cure was obtained atthe expense of 
| the physician; as the mesmerist gives his own vital 
force to eke out that of his patient, so Maggie, it 
seemed, had parted with heart and hope to give them 
to her father, for the girl had fainted at her desk. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CHAMPIONED. 


A¥FEw days after that avowal from his daughter’s 
lips, which had made the engraver very literally “ an- 
other man ’’—brought the light back to his eye, the 
flush of health to his wasted cheek, and even returning 
| steadiness to his still wayward right hand—Mr. Lynch, 


thing ; and, small as they were, they took my last shil- | 


“ But others were kind, Maggie; tell me about that.” | 
He pretended that the | 


You had lent his uncle money, he said, years | 


| and that, besides, you would be crippled for the want of 


“You were not to worry yourself about that, he said,”’ } 


the lawyer, paid them a visit. Without hsving abso- 
lutely neglected them during their late troubles, he had 
not been a frequent visitor in Mitchell Street, and his 
arrival on that particular morning astonished them 


which that gentleman was avery sirict observer. 
“TI am glad to see you up and about again, Mr. 
Thorne. Miss Maggie, I hope you are well ?” 


The difference of manner with which the new-comer 
delivered those two sentences was remarkable; the for- 
mer was spoken in as genial a tone as the sacredness of 
the day permitted, the latter was cold and formal. 
The sensitive ear of the engraver at once detected this. 
He knew that the speaker thought ill of Maggie for her 
| fidelity to Richard Milbank, and judged her with secta- 
rian narrowness; and though he had at one time 
lamented her obstinacy to this very man, he resented— 
now that she was obstinate no longer—any show of 
reproof toward her. 

“I believe Maggie is more of an invalid, Mr. Linch, 
than myself,” observed he, gravely; ‘(in tending me, 
she has, I fear, injured her own health, and has no 
more appetite than a bird.” 

“There are some birds—such as cormorants,” re- 
marked Maggie, cheerfully, “who have very good ap- 
| petites, father.” 

“Yes; but you don’t eat like a cormorant, my dar- 
ling, but more like a canary; and the consequence is, 
you are worn toa shadow.” 

‘‘Miss Maggie looks pale and delicate, doubtless,” 
svid Mr. Linch, dryly. “Could I have a few minutes 
in private with you, Thorne?” 
| “In private? Well, I have no secrets from Maggie= 
but ”’— 

12 SEs is nosecret, unfortunately,” interrupted the 
| lawyer; “but I think it would be more advisable to 
say what I have to say in your daughter's absence.” 

“Ts there any news—I mean, from Rosehank?’’ ex- 
| claimed Maggie, suddenly. “If so, Mr. Linch, I cam 
bear to hear it; nay, I claim to hear it.” 

Mr. Linch returned her appealing look with one of 
extreme surprise. ‘Claim to hear it, young woman!’” 
returned he with irritation; “the law knows no such 
claim: it is not as if you were an accused party. Upon 
my life, Thorne, I don’t know what your daughter 
means,” 

“You must ba very dull,, then,” said the engraver, 
tartly. ‘She wishes to know if there is any news of 
| Richard Milbank.” 


obligation remained, aid that, at all events, he mney) “No, no,” answered the lawyer, hastily; “none at 


all, I assure you—none at all. It is on quite another 

| matter that I wish to have a few words with your 

| father.’”’ 

| Maggie at once withdrew, and left the two men alone 

| together. 

“It is the most extraordinary thing that your daugh- 

| ter should have asked that question,”’ gasped the little 

| lawyer: ‘‘my head was so full of certain news from 
Rosebank, that I could think of nothing else. Richard 
Milbank had no place in my mind, because it was 

| wholly occupied with John.” 

“What about John?” asked the engraver, with 
anxiety. “I thought, when you rang the bell like. 
| that, it was sure to be he.” 

“Well, John has got into ascrape. You would think 
| he was the last man in the world to have done it, but 
| he has come into—yes—collision with the police,’’ said 
| Mr. Linch, bringing out this painful intelligence with 

a gasp of desperation. 

| “With the police!” echoed the engraver, astounded. 
| ‘What! has John been drinking ?” 

| .**No, indeed; perhaps it would be better. for him in 
| this case if he had, He has committed avery serious 
assault, without drunkenness to excuse it, upon Mr. 
Dennis Blake.” 

“Well, he was right so far—I mean in his selection of 
a victim,” observed the engraver, grimly. “It was 
about Richard, of course; and for my part, I have 
always held that that fellow Blake knows more about 
Jobn’s brother than he chooses to tell. He was very 
| flush of money just at the time he disappeared—though 
he soon got quit ofit at cards, they say—and if there 
was foul play anywhere”’. 

“Tt was notabout Richard that the quarrel arose,’” 
interrupted the lawyer, gravely, “‘or else I should not 
have come here to-day. It was about somebody dearer 
and nearer to you than he, Thorne; it was about your 
daughter Maggie.” 

“Thave heard something of this before,” said the 
engraver, with an air of extreme annoyance.- “I know 
John means us wéll, and more than well, every way; but 
should not pay attention to the idle talk of every good- 
for-naught, nor think it necessary to correct him for 
letting his tonguerun. It does more harm than good 
to those he would stand up for.’’ 

“ Blake saida very aggravating thing this time, how- 
ever,” replied the other, looking at the engraver very iix- 
edly; ‘‘and supposing it was all lies, as I hope it was, I 
don’t blame John—speaking as aman, of course, not asa 
\lawyer—for taking the matter up. But Blake was 

drunk, it seems; indeed, if he had not been, he 

would not have dared to say what he said; and 

John has beaten him within an inch of his life. I 

say again, itis a serious business. The case will have 
| to come to-morrow before the magistrates; and if it 

should turn out that Blake was only telling the truth, 
| or what he believed to be the truth’”—— 
| “The truth about what ?” inquired the engraver, im- 
| patiently. ‘You don’t mean to say, I hope, that it was 
| anything disgraceful, which might yet be true of my 
‘| Maggie ?” 
| «Now, my dear Thorne, it is no use your putting 
‘yourself in a passion. I have come here to get at. the 
facts of the case, whatever they may be, for I shall have 
to meet them to-morrow. Mind) I assert nothing of 
myself; but if what Blake said was true, Richard Mil- 
bank has left a legacy of shame and wrong behind him, 
such as my heart bleeds to think of for your sake. 
There’s a child in Poulter’s Alley out at wet nurse ”~-— 


considerably, for it happened to be the Sabbath, of ; 


| 
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“ Silence |” exclaimed poe engraver, in sharp, shrill 
tones, and rising trom his chair as hastily as his lame 
limbs would let him. You do not know Herbert 
‘Thorne’s daughter. Maggie !’’ he cried, going out upon 
the landing, and calling up the stairs, “‘come down 
here, lasa; thou’rt wanted.—Not a word more, Mr. 
Linch, I beg, until she comes.” 

“It is an unnecessary ordeal,” commenced the law- 
yer; but the next moment the girl stood in the door- 
way, pale and undisturbed, with her quiet inquiry: 
“« What is it, father ?”’ 

“John Milbank has got into trouble through thrash- 
ing Dennis Blake for uttering lies about you, Maggie. 
Mr. Linch has called to know whether fhey are lies, in 
order ihat he may adopt the proper line of defense. 
Please to answer any question he may put to you.” 

“Your father has imposed a very unpleasant duty 
upon me,” observed the lawyer, hesitatingly; ‘it is 
noue of my seeking, of course. 1 merely come here ag 
eit Milbank’s legal adviser, in’ order to get at*the 

acts.”? * 

Maggie bowed like a princess, walked quickly up to 
her ‘tather, and kissing him, forced him gently into a 
chair; for, notwithstanding his attempts at self-control, 
he was trembling excessively; and thon stood up with 
her hands on his shoulders, confronting the visitor. 

“Well, sir?” 

“You have—ahem !—a pensioner, I believe, in Poul- 
ter’s Alley,” he began—‘‘a young woman ?” 

“Not now,” replied she, with quiet sadness; “ the 
Person you speak of is dead.” 

“Indeed! Isaw her myself, not an hour ago.” 

“You are mistaken. However, there was a poor girl 
there, to whom I gave assistance—as much as I could, 
thiough much less than I would fain have given.” 

“There is a child—an infant—out at nurse there; is 
it true that you support it?’ 

“Ido so.” 

Maggie felt her father shiver beneath her touch, and 
sliding down her hand tillit met with his, clasped it 
assuringly. 

“My daughter is always good to the poor,” said he, 
“though'we are poor ourselves.” 


“ And who is the father of this child?” inquired tle |" 


lawyer, looking at his fingers, and dropping his voice 

to almost a whisper. 

4 “Must I tell that ?’’ asked Maggio, in thesame hushed 
one. 

“Tt will have to be told to-morrow, and if f am unac- 
mainted with the fact, my client will be placed ata 
isadvantage,”” was the rejoinder. 

There was a long pause; and Maggie's lips maved 
twice in vain before they could shape her answer: 
“*‘It is Richard Milbank.”” Then she burst into tears. 

“It is mere cruelty to your daughter, Thorne, to con- 
tinue this investigation,’’ said the lawyer, himself 
greatly moved; “we must make the best fight.of it we 
can for John; that’s all.” 

“ Maggie! darling Maggie! he does not know you as 
Iknow you; he has not your hand in his as | have, 
bidding me trust on through all. You must bear one 
more question and answer it.—You may ask it, Linch, 
without fear. Nay if you will not, I will.—Richard Mil- 
bank is the father of this child, you say, Maggie; now, 
tell us one thing more: who was its mother?’ 


“It was Alice Grey of Dardham. She ought to have 
been Richard’s wife. May heaven forgive him for his 
wrong to her! She died some weeks ago—I fear, in 
want—I was too late to help her; only just in time to 
save the child.” a 

“ And this can be corroborated by proof?” exclaimed 
the lawyer, excitedly. 

“If necessary—if absolutely necessary to John. But 
oh, spare Richard !”’ 

“My dear Miss,Maggie, we will admit nothing unless 
we are absolutely obliged. After what you have told 
me, I should think this Blake would be only too glad to 
compromise the affair. However, though he spoke in 
malice, it was probably in ignorance of the facts of the 
case, and he has certainly been most terribly knocked 
about. We shall have to pay the man‘a good lump 
sum, Do doubt.—It is very hard upon our friend John,” 
continued Mr. Linch, addressing himself to the 
engraver, “to suffer thus in pocket for his brother, 
having just paid off his debts. . I settled the 
last one for him yesterday. I never knew 4 man 
with so fine a sense of duty. Well, I go away 
with alight heart, Thorne, upon all accounts. Miss 
Margaret, I wish you good-day.” His friendly and ef- 
fusive manner had quite returned. Maggie suffered 
him to take her hand, which most young women 
who had been subjected to such an injurious suspicion 
would probably not have done; but her nature was 
eminently ajust one. She perceived that the circum- 
stances of the case had afforded Mr. Linch no other al- 
ternative than to believe the child in Poulter’s Alley 
was kerown. Was it possible, thought she, with a 
shudder, that John Milbank also believed it, notwith- 
standing that he had resented the accusation in anoth- 
er’s mouth? Whatagood brother, as Mr. Linch had 
said, had he proved himself, and how unostentatiously 
had he performed his good deeds, for not a word had 
he dropped to them about settling Richard’s debts ! 

The consciousness of having grudged him praise, 
and the sense of his late kindnes to her father,in the 
matter of the loan—as well, perhaps, of this last action 
in her own behalf, though she tried to shut that out 
from her consideration—prompted her to speak 
of John as she had never done before. She said 
he seenied to her to be the most unselfish and unsul- 
lied of all men of their acquaintance. 

The engraver smiled: her choice of adjectives was 
particularly agreeable to him,since it appeared to be sug- 
gested by the contrast in the characters of the two broth- 
érs; but taught by experience, he refrained from 
eulogy. John was always a good fellow, he admitted ; 
but why was he not more popular? There must be 
Something wrong he feared, about who was a favorite 
-with such few people. 


Maggie quoted from the book that she had been read- 


ing to her father before the lawyer had looked in, the | 


observation, that the friendship of the world was not to 
@ man’s credit, but altogether the other way. 

“In that case,” returned the engraver, “ John should 
be secure of heaven, since everything he does has a bad 
motive ascribed to it by his fellow-creatures. The 
very paying-off his brother's debts will be considered 


but a tardy act of justice—nay, of reparation, though, | 


to my knowledge, the poor fellow has been sadly 
straightened for money to carry on his business.” 

“Of reparation] How of reparation?” inquired 
Maggie. 

“Oh! they say he paade monéy by Richard, instead, 
as was really the case, of having been half-ruined by 
him! His very disappearance, even, has been laid to 
John’s account.” 

“ What do you mean, father?” 

“Nay, I don’t mean to say they think he murdered 
him ; but the world says—or did, before I was taken ill 
—that he bought him out of the concern at a cheap 
rate, and so secured it for himself.” 

“Then the Hilton world must be a very, very wicked 
and slanderous one,” said Maggie, indignantly. 

The engraver shrugged his shoulders. ‘I think it is 
the air, my dear. I have known somebody in Hilton— 
and not, in my judgment, a wicked person—who had at 
one time never a good word to say for this John Mil- 
bank herself.” 

To this Maggie answered nothing ; but after awhile, 
during which she gazed fixedly at the book before her, 
without reading a line, she observed: if you knew 
John was straightened for money, was it not wrong, 
Fre to let him lend us so large a sum the other 

ay ?” 

“I did not know it was lent until afterward,” return- 
ed the engraver, smiling. ‘‘It was lent to you, you 


| know, my dear, not to me.’’ 


“That was only, of course, because you were ill, and 
could not.attend to such matters. Dont you think it 
would be better to return him, say half of it once, and 

pay him the remainder by installments, as we can scrape 
it together ?” 

“Why not give him security for the whole, Maggie ?” 
answered the old man, slyly. Then perceiving that he 
was not understood, he added, “Is it possible, my good 
lass, that you did not guess by what means we have 
won through this terrible trouble? You know, of course, 
that it was thanks to John ; but are you so blind as not 
to see why John has helped us? It is my belief that 
he has loved you from a boy ; only, because Richard 
te too quick for him with you, he never spoke of 

Cie y ; 

« Oh, father, father !” cried Maggie, hiding the crim- 
son of her cheeks in both her hands, “I hope not, I 
hope not !"” 

“That’s hoping against hope, lass, forit is the case. 
Rut there is no need to take on so; J have quite done 
with giving you advice as to marriage, and if I know 
John, he is not one tointrude his attentions where they 
are not wanted. He is too used to holding his tongue, 
poor fellow, to plague you in that way. While Richard 
was paying you attentions, John,could scarcely have 
done you aservice lest itshould be misunderstood ; 
but, now the coast is clear, he has ventured upona 
kindness. But as to speaking to you of marrying him, 
unless you give him some encouragement, that he will 
never do; such, at least, is my view of the matter, and 
though my limbs are lamed, I have still some use of 
my eyes.” 

The sorrowful glance that the engraver cast on his 
nerveless right hand went more perhaps to Maggie's 
heart than all his words. ‘Iam very sorry, father, for 
your sake,” sighed she, “that Icannot love John Mil- 
bank. I honor and respect him above all men, and feel 
more grateful to him than I can express, both on your 
account and my own.” 

“ May I tell him that, Maggie ?’”” 

“Yes, father ; it is but right that he should know 
it.” 

“My darling, you are curing me fast; where honor 
and respect are won, love is not altogether out of 
reach,” ‘ 

“My love is dead, father,” sighed she, ‘and no mira- 


| cle can éver quicken it.” 


“But if John would be content with the respect and 
honor, lass, and take you on those terms?” 

“It is not necessary to speak of that, father; when 
John asks me to become his wife—if he really be so ill- 
judged as to desire it—it will be time enough to consider 
that, matter,” 

“Very good, Maggie ; we will say no more about it.” 
said her: father, softly. He was secretly well pleased 
ied the measure of success that has been vouchsafed 

0 him, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MISS LINCH. 


Tue fracas, as the Hilton newspapers termed it, be- 
tween John Milbank and Dennis Blake, was settled out 
of court, as Mr. Linch had foretold it would be; but 
that did not curb the gossips’ tongues, which made 
very free with Maggie's name. She formed for some 
days the chief topic of conversation at the Sans Souct 
club, not only in the card and billiard rooms, but, lam 


sorry to say, among the more graye and reverend | 


seigniors, who discussed the circumstances ‘f the case 
“with a world of coughing and noise,” engendered 
mostly by suppressed significance. The theories on the 
matter were very various—someeven contending that 
Blake was Maggie’s champion against the aspersions of 
Milbank ; but almost all opinions were unfavorable to 
John. Aman who could brick upacellar with good 
wine in it, neither drinking it himself nor permitting 
others to drink it, was not likely to receive much quar- 
ter in genial male society. Nor did he fare much better 
with the ladies; their keener instimct directed them 


} Qearer to the truth, but they did not spare him the 
more on that acceunt; and, of course, they were 
capable of “ saying things’’ from which the masculine 
mind shrank appalled. Of ali this, Herbert Thorne and 
his daughter knew nothing tor many days; his con- 
dition kept him within doors, and Maggie staid at 
home to nurse him. They had read the account of 
the rencontre with Dennisin the paper, and afterward, 
that the matter had been compromised, but they had 
heard nothing more; and they could not understand 
why John did not look in as usual. 

The engraver endeavored to explain it on the grounds 
of delicacy; this unfortunate quarrel had arisen on 
Maggie’s behalf, and John might well conceive that 


his appearance would be painful to her; haps he 
even blamed himself for his part init; though the 
printed accounts showed he had aeted uncer great 


provocation. Blake, drunk and dangerous, had in-- 
that quite resolute arm of his, had spoken daggers 
about Poulter’s Alley, whereupon John had knocked 
him down, just once—and it must be confessed that 
the once had been enough. Denny had fallen to pieces 
beneath “that shot.from the shoulder” like a box of 
matches ; it seemed as though John had been husband- 
ing his strength, throughout his inoffensive lifetime, 
to deal that terrible blow. s 


It was a shocking catastrophe, no doubt, but Maggie 
secretly admired John for his part init more than she 
had done for all his passive virtues, and this she would 
have done even had the girl he had thus championed 
been dead Alice Grey. Being herself, she experienced 
also ashock of tender gratitude. Certainly, as even 
her father said, it would be embarrassing for her to 
meet John; but ske longed to thank him for his ad- 
yocacy—though she blamedits haste and violence— 
and since she must seahim sooner or later, it seemed 
foolish in him, though quite in accordance with his 
shy retiring ways, to keep aloof. As days,/however, went 
on, and weeks, without his coming, she began to specu- 
late whether he would come at all; and also to @onsider 
whether the mere fear of her displeasure was not 
the cause of his absence; and though her lJather 
forebore to discuss the matter with her,she saw, by 
the failure of his spirits, that he missed John's visits 
exceedingly, and, like herself, had begun to conclude 
that there would be no renewal of them. Theimprove- 
mentin his physical health was become much less 
marked, though his enforced idleness was borne with 
his usual patience. One afternoon there was a ring at 
the door-bell which startled them both, since visitors 
of any sort were very rare with them now. 

“Thank Heaven, there is John at last!” cried the en- 
graver. 


Maggie did not reply, for she could not be so sure of | 
John's ring as she had been of Richard’s ; and besides, 
now that the moment had come for the interview so 
long delayed, she half wished that it might yet be 
postponed: her pale cheeks flushed, and her heart beat 
high, as she listetied for that slow, firm footfall on the 
stairs which hadin itself something of the owner’s 
character. Poor Richard’used to bound up them three 
steps at a time. : 

It was, therefore, with almost a sense of relief that 
she heard a female voice in conference with the servant — 


itis that stupid, tedious woman, Martha Linch, after 
all.” : 
Martha Linch was a stupid, tedious woman, with a 
perennial flow of small-talk, that would have worn 
away the heart of any husband, though it were made 
of stone; but the maxim, that there is“not stuff 
enough in-a fool to make a good man,” does not some- 
how apply to woman, Miss Linch was an eminently 
good creature, and would have made the lawyer's home 
a happy one, had he only been deaf; as it was, he was 
away from it a good deal, on week-days working at the 
law; on Sunday, preaching the Gospel—being, as Mr. 
Roberts said, “a professing Christian, but a practising 
attorney ;’’ and not being Martha's husband, he a 
the hours of the night in silence, which recruited him. 
It was only her tongue—at once a speaker and an 
“unruly member’’—that wasin fault with her: her 
hand was ever ready to help her fellow-creatures, to 
smooth the pillow, and soothe the pain of the hum- 
blest. When the engraver had been taken ill,she had 
yolunteered to assist Maggiein tending him, an offer 
which was declined with thanks, but peremptorily ; 
but the rejection had not offended her. Nothing 
offended Martha Linch, except wickedness and vice, 
and such things as offend Heaven. But she never in- 
truded where she was not welcome, and she knew - 
the engraver did not enjoy her society, so her visits in 
Mitchell Street were like those of angels. Once in six 
months, or so, this ‘old belle with her clapper,” as 
coarse Matthew Thurle had been wont to term her, was 
wont to.call on the Thornes, and the present was one 
of her state visits. 


Upon this occasion, the clapper seemed to be some- 
what ‘‘ muffled,’ nor had her words and manners the _ 
bird-like yivacity for which they were generally dis- 
tinguished, as she flew from twig to twig of small- 
talk with untiring wing. Perhaps the melanchely con- 
dition of the engraver restrained her; she saw at once _ 
that he was not yet able to be at work again, and her 
kind eyes glistened as they tell upon his disused tools, 
After a few words of genuine condolence with him she 
addressed herself confidentially to Maggie. 


| “Heis better though,is he not, dear?” whispered 
j}she; “only, while the grass is growing, the steed 
starves, and it is so sad to be out of work. My dear 

| brother has told me you st2med getting on quite com- « 
| fortably, or else Ishould have called, of course; you 

| would. have sent to me, if you had wanted any help, I - 
|hope. Well, that shows the advantage of putting b 

| against arainy day. Iam sure it does you both credif. 


. 


| without borrowing, that 1s most satisfactory after 


sulted him in the street, and being mildly putaside by ~ 


below, and her father exclaim peevishly, “Why, 


~ 


To haye managed to rub on, and hold your heads UP, ‘ 
3 


* 


| 
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though, between friends, what is a little money ad- 
vanced? Obligation, indeed! That’s rubbish.’ 

Maggie was growing very hot and uncomfortable, 
under these well-meant phrases, every one of which | 
had a barb for her ; when her father came to the rescue, | 
by inquiring after John Milbank. Miss Linch imme- 
diately assumed an air of gloomy reserve, ill-fitting, as 
a Spanish cloak thrown over a Highlander. “He is | 
tolerably well, I bélieve,” said she, significantly ; ‘‘as 
well as can be expected, quite.” 

“My good woman, what do you mean?” inquired the 
engraver, always impatient of poor Martha. “Thatisa 
phrase I have never before heard applied to a person of 
the male sex.” 

“ Well, he’s worried and troubled, of course. 1. was 
most injudicious of him to do what he did; and you 
never can stop people’s tongues by knockin, them 
down ever so often in the street ;*quite the «.::trary. 
My dear brother compares hin: to Cadmus, .; gentleman 
about whom you probably kno’ more thanI. Every 
‘tooth that he knocked out of Mr. Blake has sprung up 
aD armed man against him.” 

“T understand the metaphor,” observed the engraver, 
dryly ; “but what I can not understan¢ ic, how a man 
like John Milbank can be put cit of sorts by malicious 
tittle-tattle. Why should he ~hut himself up like a 
hermit, because fools speak ill of him ?” 

“‘He was never much of a man for going out into 
society,” suggested Miss Linch; “and I Tatlers he 
‘goes down to the office, and so on, much as usual.” 

“He seems to have quite deserted his old triends, 
however,” remarked the engraver, with irritation; 
**and you may tell him that I said so, if you please.” 

“Oh, father |” interposed Maggie, pleadingly. 

“Well, really, you see it is such a very delicate 
matter. It is nobody's fault except the scandal- 
mongers’, I know; but I don’t quite see how John 
is to come here as usual; not on his own account, of 
course, Mr. Thorne—in a man's case, nothing signifies 
—but out of delicacy to somebody else;” and Miss 
Linch lpoked significantly at Maggie. ; 

“What! because a drunken reprobate tells a vile 
story of an honest girl—a story, too, that turns out on 
investigation vastly to her credit—she is supposed, for- 
sooth, to be unable to endure the sight of the man that 
has taken up the cudgels for her! Why, if he has any 
‘sense, he must be sure that a girl of spirit ’"—— 

“TI entreat you to be silent, father!” exclaimed 
Maggie, earnestly. “You are distressing me beyond 
all measure. It is plain enough that Miss Linch is 
aware of some other reason—and probably a good one— 
why John Milbank does not visit us. It seems to me 
that you would be greatly wanting in self-respect to 
send him any such message as you proposed a while 

0.” 

“Well, indeed, Mr. Thorne, I couldn’t take it,’”’ ob- 
served Miss Linch, demurely. “I don’t think it would 
be consistent with propriety to doso; I don’t, indeed, 
It could only add to his unhappiness, and a more un- 
happy man than John, even as it is, Ido not know. If 
I was wicked enough to believe in luck, I shouldsay he 
was born without it. First. to be half ruined by his 
brother, and then tobe blamed because his brother ran 
hie though nobody, I’m sure, laments his absence— 


loss, one might almost call it, since, 1 suppose, he 

never turn up again—more than John himself does, 
The difference in him, even then, as you must have seen 
with your own’eyes, was sad enough: not a smile for 
anybody, and the color all gone out of his cheeks, as 
from a cheap print in the wash; and now, because he 
has taken upon himself to chastise a wicked scoundrel 
for speaking ill ot his brother’s betrothed wife—though 
I am sure I am as glad that never came off, as any of her 

t t be accused of wanting to curry favor with 
her upon his own account; I say, he seems to me to be 
very used, indeed. Of course, it is an additional 
misfortune to be deprived of the society of such old 
friends as you and Maggie; but still, under the circum- 
stances, how can he come? I think you must see that, 
Mr. Thorne, yourself?” 

“T do seeit,” answered the engraver, gravely. “The 
fact is, Miss Linch, that Maggie and I have lived of late 
in such seclusion that we have not heard this gossip.” 

“Dear me, I hope I have not been inconsiderate |” 
‘exclaimed Miss Linch, in a flutter. ‘I am thé last per- 


is 
-. gon in the world to talk, myself, but I really thought 


_ world may say, John,” said I, ‘ her conscience is as clear 


- and I hope you will soon be able to come with Maggie, 


_ that evervbody was aware of what was said of John. It 
is perfeci:; shameful, in my opinion, and when the 
poor fellow is already half broken-hearted, and worn to 
a thread, tor Richard’s sake. Iam sure such a man has 

_ need to have his reward in the next world.—Of course, 

it is not your fault, Miss Maggié, so you needn't take on 
about it” (Miss Maggie's “taking on” was simply 
being perfectly silent ; in Miss ? inch’s eyes, however, 
a circumstance of much significance); “ for, as 1 always 
fay, not a syllable of encouragement has John Milbank, 
to my Knowledge, ever had from you. It was only yes- 
terday thut I tried to comfort him, when he called at 
my dear brother's, with saying that. ‘Whatever the 


as yours, in that matter; she would as soon have 
thought of marrying the Pope of Rome.’ But he only 
groaned, ina miserable hopeless sort of way, and went 
slowly out of the house, like oneinadream. Mrs. 
Morden tells me that he’s always like that, more or less; 
and it’s her opinion—though it needn’t go any farther 

-that John’s brain is getting affected from sheer mop- 
ingand solitude. His health is certainly breaking up. 
He has had the roses planted again that poor Richard 
ext down in his tantrums ; but I doubt myself if he 
will ever live to see them blows However, it is a great 
Plea-ure to me to find you getting better, Mr. Thorne; | 


and take adish of tea with us. A little change of scene 
will do her good too. But I've been chatting here long 
enough, and you’re stilkan invalid, I must, remember 


and ought not to be excited.” - | 
Then, in a torrent of farewells and promises to look | 
™M upon Maggie, and cheer her up, whenever she should 


ial the need of that stimulant, Martha Linch took her 
eave. 

Father and daughter sat in silence for some minutes 
after her departure. The old man was dreadfully cast 
down. If what their visitor has said was true, as no 
doubt it was, there was indeed no hope of John Mil- 
bank's visiting Mitchell Street, farless of his making 
suit to Maggie. That he was really deyoted to her, the 
engraver had nodoubt. With some men in the like 
case, such rumors would only have urged them to 

rosecute their addresses, and learn their fate at once ; 

ut John was so diffident of himself, and so sensitive 
of the opinions of others, that it might well be, in his 
chivalr us carefulness for Maggie's reputation, that he 
might even die and make no sign thath had everloved 
her. There was a lackadaisicalness and want of spirit, 
insnch acourse of conduct, that atone time would 
have aroused Herbert Thorne’s contempt; but a broken 
man, enfeebled by disease,and burdened with debt, 
cannot call contempt to his assistance; such a man has 
only anxiety for his ally—or, ratlier, for his unsought 


companion, and well for him when it is not exchanged | 


for mortification and disappointment. It was so ex- 
changed now in Thorne’s case. He had hoped to live 
to see his only daughter married to a good and thrivy- 
ing man; but that union was out of the question: the 
delicate and beautiful flower that seemed formed to 
adorn a home, was to be put to far other uses. If health 
and strength should continue to be denied him—and 
they seemed just now to be gone from him foreyer— 
she was doomed to be his nurse, and drudge, and scan- 
ty bread-winner, till death should relieve her of a use- 
less father; and then she would be quite alone, with- 
out atriend! He bent his head over the work that 
ever and anon he still took up, in hopes to find that the 
virtue that disease had stolen had returned to his right 
hand, and for the first time there fell a tear on the 
shining metal that turned to disregarded rust. 

“Father, dear, Iam going out,’’ said Maggie, pres- 
ently: “I shall be a little oe away than usual.” 

“As you please, my darling—as you please,” he 
murmured, with averted face. 

It was her habit at five o’clock to leave him to visit 
the child in Poulter’s Alley, who had been the inno- 
cent cause of all this trouble. He had never objected 
to her doing so; it was a protest against that ruffian 
scandal, and besides, he knew that it gave her comfort, 
and that she sorely needed it : but to-day he grudged 
her absence on that errand. What a curse had this 
Richard Milbank been to him and his; and what a 
legacy of woe had be left behind him! It would be 
hard enough for Maggie to get bread for their own 
mouths, and yet, for the future, it seemed she must 
support this fellow’s unacknowledged offspring. 

How complacently do we talk of the condition of the 
poor; yet what a burden to themis that which lies 
upon us like a feather’s weight; how what we set 
aside as a paltry consideration, not to be reckoned in 
our load of cares, bows them to the very earth, who 
have their cares besides ! 

When Maggie, however, left Mitchell Street that 
afternoon, it was not to Poulter’s Alley that she turned 
her steps; she took a road she had not traveled for 
meny a dar—that which led to Rosebank, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
"T WILL, JOHN.” 


Maaere had not visited Rosebank since her father 
nad been taken ill; the last time she had done se, the 
bitter knowledge of her lover's faithlesgness had been 
thrust upon her, and all her scheme of life been shat- 
tered at a blow. But at that time there had beena 
hope of Richard’s return to Hilton. She had gone to 
his house, though she did not enter it, to ask as usual 
for news of him. It had not been certain, as it was now, 
that he was either dead, or had forsaken her. A few 
months only had since passed over her head, but the 
change they had wrought in her was such as years of 
ordinary experience would have failed to effect. Her 
hair was glossy and plentiful, and raven-black as ever ; 
her form, though slighter than ithad been, was still 
graceful and shapely; but within, youth seemed to 
have fied from her altogether. She had heard with 
wonder on the previous Sunday, when she had gone to 
church for the first time for many weeks, the clergy- 
man discourse upon the vanities of life, and of how 
men cling to them. He had used the old arguments 
she had heard ascore of times before, and which had 
hitherto appeared to her sufficiently reasonable. ‘The 
pride éf life’? had dwelt in her once, no doubt; she 
had taken pleasure in her own beauty, and delighted 
in the admiration which it had excited in’ another. 
Life had seemed pleasant enough, and hard to leave. 
But now, for her, it was emptied of all its sweetness. 
She put that question to herself which most men put 
(bui not until they have attained to twice her age), and 
which few can answer satisfactorily to themselves ; 
“ What have I now to live for?” The man of self-denial 
and good deeds may reply: “I live for Heaven.” The 
man of pleasure may still howe to derive gratification 
from the old sources, though they are drawing near 
the dregs, and he is conscious that such joys are begin- 
ning to pall upon him ; but with the majority of those 
of middle age who sit and hear that trite description of 
the lures and attractions of life, it has lost all meaning. 
It is as though the préaclier should take you to a thea- 
ter by daylight, and expatiate upon the splendors of the 
transformation scene, and the beauty of the young per- 
sons who in the evening will be fairies. “It is no won- 
der,” says he, “that you are dazzled by the magnifi- 
cence offs spectacle, and iitoxicated with the charms 
of the these houris.’’ But indeed we are not dazzled, 
and we are not intoxicated; we are sick of going to 
the play, and tired of the stage altogether—the whole 
weary stage oflife. As to mere pleasure, it has lost its 
charm ; and as to work, we bave by this time found 

ut our measure. What we have done, indeed, we may 
°o again, but probably not so well, and certainly not 


80. much to our own satisfaction.- There is nothing 
more to be hoped for that las not already been youch- 
safed to us, unless, indeed our aspirations are very 
Mean indeed. We may heap up mouey, we may mix in 
higher society than we do at present; bu! it these are 
our hopes of happiness, we have traveled alung lile’s 
road so long to little purpose indeed, or we must be of 
a disposition exceptionally sanguine. True, it is always. 
well to work ; necessary to provide for our families : 
and obviosly wickedand cowardly to cut short the 
thread of own existence; but to hold up the picture 
of life’s attractions to usis as idle as toe exhibit the 
sign ofsome hotel where we have ourselves already 
sojourned, and drank all the best of the wine, and 
eaten the pick Of the meat, and where nothing if left, 
we know, but indifferent liquor and cold shoulders. 


Maggie Thorne had attained to thfs knowledge» 
twenty years before her time, but she had attained to 
it. There was her father to live for and to work for: 
there was Richard’s‘child to be supported; but as for 
any pleasurable expectation—tfar less the gracious gift 
we call Hope—to be looked forward to in the days to 
come, it existed for her nowhere. The “crown of sor- 
rows” alone remained to her, of remembering happier: 
days. There had been atime when the very sight of 
Rosebank had quickened her pulses, and brought the 
color to her cheek; when the clany of its gate-bell had 
been music; when the scent of its flowers, as she passed 
through the garden, had filled her soul with ecstacy. 
She had wondered in her humility how everything 
that had then occurred to her there seemed to add to 
the great sum of her happiness. - 


She had come thither now upon an embarrassing 
errand, and yet she did not feel ill at ease; her misery 
had at least the-advautage of making her indifferent 
and self-possessed. When the girl, in answer to her- 
summons, informed her that Jonn was not within, but. 
was expected every moment, she did not, as when 
Martha Linch had appeared that day instead of him at. 
home, feel any sense ef relief, of areprieve. The asso- 
ciations of the place stirred her too much for that. 
Observibg calmly that she would wait for Mr. Milbank, 
she moved slowly toward the house, her e¥es roving 
over each well-remembered spot. Here, beneath the 
southern wall, Richard, when a boy, had had a plot of” 
garden of his own—very ill-tilled—but in which grew 
apeach tree, the fruit of which had always been re- 
served for her. In that gardener’s house, where the 
tools were kept, and the wood was piled tor winter use, 
she had hidden from him at ‘‘ Hide-and-seek.”” In that 
arbor they had sat together, while she had read to him, 
and he had loved to listen, not to the words, but to the 
voice which spoke them ! 

All this had happened years ago, of course, yet it 
seemed but yesterday. There were later memories, 
dearer yet, from which she shrank. Here he had 
plucked a rose, and given it to her with words more 
sweet than its fragrance. The flower was dead—ina 
drawer of her desk at home, but not more dead to her 
than he who had given it. On this very spot, behind 
the angle of the house, he had turned to kiss her, while 
her father and the rest, after an evening spent with the 
brothers, had gone on toward the gate. Oh, perjured 
lips, that were used to press another’s cheek so fondly,. 
to whisper in another's ear the self-same vows ! 


With quickened step she moved on to the door, 
where Mrs. Morden stood and welcomed her affection- 
ately. This was a surprise, indeed, she said; Maggie’s 
pretty face, which had become quite strange to her, 
did her good to look at. It would do Mr. John good, 
she was sure, and sore he neededit. What had ceme- 
to him, for her part, she could not tell. ‘He takes no 
food to speak of ; and drink, as you know, Miss Maggie, 
he never did take. And it’s the same with his sleep, 
for he sits up half the night, walking to and fro like a 
ghost ; and yet, in the morning, he is the first to be up 


‘and about.” 


“T noticed that he was looking far from well,” said 
Maggie, sympathizingly, ‘‘ when he called last.” 

“Last! echoed the old lady (whose deafness her 
visitor had for the moment forgotten), catching only 
that final word ; “why, of course it’s impossible that 
he should last if he goes on like that! It has been 
worse than ever with him during the last fortnight. I 
have sometimes made bold to advise him to go down 
and pass an evening with Mr. Thorne and yourself, for 
not a soul ever comes to see him. There's a meditim in 
all things, says 1: your brother was given up to com- 
pany ; but you may see your friends about you occa- 
sionally, and no hurt, But he only shakes his head, 
and takes his book up—though that is as eften upside 
down as not—for he has pleasure in nothing now. It: 
all comes of his being so good a brother. But, as I 
tells him, I loved Master Richard better than anybody 
—present company excepted, my dear young lady, anti, 
Heaven knows, I feel for you—but when a thing can’t 
be helped, what's the use of fretting? If things are 
not to be as we wish them, they must be some other 
way. And now, do say a cheering word to him, if you 
can, Miss Maggie, for he seems to faint for it, like one 
ot them rose-trees for a drop of rain. And I'll go and 
get ready a dish of tea for both of you, over which you 
may be more neighborly-like and matural; there’s 
nothing like tea to foster pleasant talk.” 

1t was a great relief to Maggie when the garrulous 
old woman left lier alone jn the little parlor, full 
though it was of melancholy associations, for when the 
heart is sad, solitude is preferable to any sympathy 
which is not exactly tuned to the same chord of woe. 
In that very room, while his uncle was still on toler- 
able terms with him, Richard had declared his loye, on 
just such a spring evening as the present: the old man 
was above stairs; John, as new, had not yet returned 
from the office; one glass door was open, and one 
closed ; the time was exactly the same as she Dow read 
it to be on the same clock-face So Tong as she lived, 
she would never forget that time and scene, with every 
circumstance that environed them, If the accessories: 


a 


er 


» “Why, John, 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
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had not been present still,she would haye: recalled 
them with the exactest minuteness ; but scarcely any- 


thing was changed. Upon the mantel-shelt were the | 


two bronze vases, filled with Indian grasses, that had 
satisfied old Matthew Thurle’s views of internal deco- 
ration, notwithstanding that a thousand roses bloomed 
about his. door ; on the walls hung a faithful picture 


of the factory in which he had passed his busiest and | 


happiést days; and opposite, was a drawing of the 
little establishment, half shop, half shed, which had 
been all he;owned in early days. It had been his prac- 
tice to contrast one with the other, and boast to every 
visitor, in his trank, unyarnished way, of the simall be- 
ginnings of his greatness, On the walls, too, hung the 
portraits of his nephews, at the peried when they had 
been admitted to the high distinction of taking part in 
the business of the firm, each a mere boy, whose 
school-days had been cut short for that yery purpose. 
How very, very beautiful was that bright, face which 
even the cheap limner could not spoil! How round 
his brow clustered the soft brown curls which she had 
played with many and many a time, and one of which 
—loug afterward—he had given her to mingle with her 
own, in siz 

With a sharp pain, she turned her eyes from that fair 


- sight, and fixed them on the portrait of his brother. 


‘Puat was fair too; a man would have said,.more fair; 
more earnest and more honest, and not less comely. 
There was not. so much sparkle in the eye; no winning 
smile played on the lip; no arch expression, such as 
proclaims the boy of spirit, shone from the canvas. 
Yet there was something better than mere resolve aud 
plodding in that thoughtful face; if it lacked assur- 
ance, it had confidence enough; in the eyes dwelt truth, 
and the courage tospeak it. The hair was long and 
wavy, but without curl, which.gave a somewhat effem- 
inate air to the whole countenance; yet such a look, 
thought Maggie, wore Michael the Archangel when he 
torbore to smite, and left the Enemy of Mankind to be 
dealt with by a greater than he. But this man had-not 
forborne to smite when she was railed at; and she had 
come te thank him for it—partly to thank him, and 
partly to ask him to renew his visits to her father, nots 
withstanding that evil tongues might falsely impute to 
them a hateful motive. She had come of her own tree- 
will, though doubtless moved thereto by the spectacle 
of her father’s melancholy, and because she-thought 
she owed it to John for his many kindnesses. He had 
been the best of brothers, as Mrs, Morden had truly 
said, and he had also been the best of friends. The 
promise which this pictured likeness of the boy held 

*out of “ thoroughness ’’‘had been more than realized 
realized. It was not a flattering picture from what she 
remembered of him—and yet it was for the first time 
that she now felt alive to that great strength, that pa- 
tient endurance of wrong, that steadfast calm (she now 
knew to be the mask beneath which good deeds were 
dene) which shone from every feature. 

“Ten years have changed all that, Maggie,” said a 
quiet voice; and by her side stood the original of the 
portrait, smilinggadly down upon her. 

fon you frightened me!’’ cried she. 
She spoke the truth, for so deep had she been in 
thought that she had heard no sign of his approach, 
and was really stactled by it; but her alarm was far 
greater uow, when the suddenness of the shock had 
passed away, and she had time to scan his face. She 
had been prepared, from what the housekeeper had 
said, to see alteration in it, but not for what she saw. 
His large blue eyes looked forth from two dark caverns; 


her father’s had been when the doctor looked most 
grave; the delicate complexion alone remained, which 
had been the subject of jest from his boyhood, and was 
intensified. He looked more ‘ angelic ’’—as some had 
called him, not without reason—than she had ever seen 
him, and nearer to death and heaven. ‘ What ts the 
matter, John?’ asked she, with tender earnestness. 
She was very sorry to see him thus. If he were to die, 
it struck her, for the first time, that with her sorrow 
would mingle a sharp sense of ingratitude, of unac- 
knowledgment, not of favors, but of devotion. He was 
looking at her now, not as Richard had done, yet with 
a yearning that, knowing what she did, from her fath- 
er’s lips, she could not mistake; with desire—but the 
desire of the unattainable: “of the moth for the star;’ 
of the night for the morrow;” with the reverence of the 
worshiper for his patron saint. 

“Nothing is the matter, Maggie, thank you.” 

“ But you look so ill, John—so very, very ill.” 

“fam well enough,” he said, 

The tone was that in which the sick man who knows 
better than the doctor, says: ‘‘As well as I ever sball 
be.” : 

“You cannot be well, John, else you would have 
come and seen us, surely, all this time. We—that is, 
my father has been sorely grieved about it.” 

“He sent you here then, did he ?” asked John, slowly, 
the smile fading from his lip, and leaving his face as 
white and colorless as a lamp from which the light has 
died away. 

“No, I came hither unknown to him; to ask after 
you, and—and also, John, to thank you for very much. 
For having got into trouble on my accounf, for one 
thing.” 

Her check was scarlet, but she held her head up, and 
looked earnestly upon him; while he, on the other 
hand, looked down distressed. 

“It is a very painful thing for me to speak of, and for 
you to listen to, John, but I must thank my champion. 
Let others blame you for your haste and anger. I take 
this hand that struck a scoundrel down for flingiig 
shame upon an honest girl, and kiss it.” * 

It was perhaps a generous impulse that prompted 


i 


| proach myself with—nothing! 
his cheeks had fallen in; his chin was sharpened as | 


“Oh, Maggie !” cried he, ag though in pain, ‘ that is 
great payment for small service.” 

“ The service was great, John,’’ answered she, gravely, 
“and will never. be: forgotten, And there are other 
things for whiich I have to thank you—the loan to my 
father, and—and this bracelet.” 

She drew from her bosom alittle jewel case, and laid 
it on the table. 

“It was among the rest of the debts,” said he, slowly. 
“T thought the jeweler ought to be paid, ,since he 
complained of its being thrown upon his hands.” 

“ You are always just and kind, John; but this does 
fot belong to me, nor can I accept it, It was never 

Richard's to give; and if it had been—I mean if it were 
now’'—her voice grew faint and low, and her words in- 
coherent—" that is all over and gone forever !”” 

He’ did not speak, or even look at her, but stood si- 


| lent, waiting for her to recover herself, and ‘playing 


nervously on the table with his hand. ° 
“IT meant to give it to you back,” resumed she, pre- 
sently, “ knowiug well from whom it came, and why; 


| but you did not give me the opportunity. It seemed 


tome that you never intended to come and see us 
again; that you would content yourself for the future 


| With doing us good, by stealth, if possible, and that we 


should be friends—in any true sense—no-more. That 
is hard on us, John.”’ 
“Hard on you!” repeated the other, with a lollow 
laugh. J hard on you!" 
He 


“Yes; hard on me, and very hard on my father. 


wants a friend, and not only au almoner. Ido not ask | 
you why you never visit us now, because I know the 


reason. I was told to-day, for the first time, what peo- 
ple are saying about—abont you and me.” 

“She knows it!” murmured John, with inexpressible 
melancholy. “I felt she did.” 

“Yes; I know it. But I don’t know why you 


| should despise the slanders that are uttered against-| 


others, and yet take those to heart which concern 
yourself.’’ 

“They are not slanders, Maggie!’ cried he, desper- 
ately. ‘“ What they say is true.” 

“True!” echoed she, indignantly ‘“ What! that you 
rejoiced in Richard's departure, because it left ‘ the 
coast clear’—that is the term they tise—and freed. you 
from arival? If you were to tell me that you were so 
base as that with your own lips, I would not credit it, 
No, John ; if I know your heart, you would give half 


ou have—half Richard’s waste has left you—to see | 


im once more alive and well here.” 
“TIT would give all, God knows,” was the solemn 


| answer. 


“T knew it! And when they say that you are kind to 
us, nay, kind to him’’—here she pointed to the bracelet 
—‘and haye stripped yourself of means to clear his 
memory from shame, and all in hopes to supplant him 
with her who was once betrothed to him, I know that 
is false too.” 

“To ‘supplant’ him, and ‘in hopes,’ ”” answered John, 
looking quickly up at her for the firsttime, and speak- 
ing with intense exoitement. “Yes; that is false. I 
have loved you, Maggie, all my life ; I could not help 
it; I shalllove you till I die! Nay, since you have 
made me speak, youmust hear me out. I say, when 
once Richard had won you, I tried td tink of you but 
as my sister. Ididmy best to make youso. Itwas in 
my power to have hindered Richard’s marriage, from 
lack of means, andI enriched him. I look back upon 
the past—that past, at least—and find nothing to re- 
Itisalie to say that I 
ever strove to supplant him; and eyen ‘after he left 


Hilton, you can witness for me that I never spoke one, 


word to you of more than kindness. _‘ Hopes!’ Heaven 
knows I never had a hope, until thi8 day, this 
hour! You said just now, that if—if he were-still 
alive” 
“Still alive!” echoed Maggie, trembling exeessively. 
“What makes you think him dead %’ 
“I thought you thought him so, because you said, 
‘That is all dver and gone forever.’ It seemed to me 


that you would never have given him up whatever hap-» 


pened,’" . 

“You were wrong, John. Ifhe returned to-morrow, 
we should be strangers. There are some things a 
woman can forgive, but never forget. Icould not be 
his friend even. Richard and] have shaken hands for 
the last time.” 

“Then let me speak to you of my loye, Maggie !”” ex- 
claimed the young man, passionately. ‘I do not sup- 
plant him now. I would never have wronged him, but 
for those words of yours, e¥én by so much as to say 
‘Pity me.’ I should have died, and you would never 
have known. I had made up my mind to that; and 
now you have only tosay ‘No,’ and you shall never 
hear me speak of love again. Supplant him!" here 


he drew himself up, as though replying tosome im- 


aginary accuser. “ Neither present nor absent, neither 
living nor dead, has he beensupplanted! You yourself 
tell me your heart is vacant, Maggie ; oh! has it not a 
little, little space for me?” : - 

He could plead for himself, this man, it Soemed, after 
alb; nothing could exceed the pathos and earnestness 
of his tones; and yet his manner, though eager, was 
forced, and that confidence was altogefher lacking 
which makes the eloquence of a lover's prayer. ~ 

Maggie looked at him, not coldly, indeed, for her face 
was full of tender pity, but with infinite regret. 

“Tt wounds me to the quick, John, to give you the 
answer whichI yet perceive you to expect. 
is lost with Richard, or buried -with him. I have it 
not to give even to you, whom Irespect and admire 
above all men. s 
it, but withered. It has loved once, whether worthily 
or unworthily, it matters not, and can never love 


her, or perhaps she found if easier to do anything | again, any more than a dead tree can put forth 


rather than tospeak upon such a subject; but the ac- 


leaves.” 


fy love | 


My heart is not vacant, as you termed | 


‘ 
, See, withgut love at all. -Ican bear to marry you. se, 
| Maggie, and be thankful, Listen a moment before you 
say ‘No’ again, for it will. be the last word you will 
ever say to me, God forbid that IL should threaten 
} you l—It is no threat at all...I, shall live for months, 
for years, perhaps, but not here, This lonely place, 
the very town itself, has become intolerable to me, and 
| Tshall leave it... You may be, sure that your father 
shall not have cause to miss me, at’ leestin a material 
way. Lam not bidding for you, Maggie. . What is mine 
will be yours, whether. you consent to be mine or not. 
I have no other object to live for but your comtort: I 
never.had.’’ 

“Oh, John, John !"’ cried Maggie, ‘‘if. I had all to 
offer you that a good man has aright to expect in her 
| he weds, I should not be worthy of you: but as itis, 
hoty can 1’’—— 

“Worthy vf me!” interrupted he, with bitterness. 
“Don't talk like that, Maggie. You 'don’teknow what 
} you are talking about, I am worthy of no woman's 
love, far less of yours, I''—— Here he stopped sud- 
denly, and, leaning on the table, rocked himself from 
sideto side, His agitation was terrible to witness, and 
smote Maggie to the heart, 


if one of the best men had not once called himself ‘the 
chief of sinners,’’’ saidshe. “I know you are no hy- 
pocrite; you would never play a false part, though it 
were to gain the whole world,” ; 

“T don’t know about ‘the world,’ Maggie ;,but I 
think Iwoulddo any thing, fair. or foul, to possess 
you. Please to give me my answer, for every moment 
that Ilook at you, and hear your voice, will make my 
doom the harder, Dear girl, be merciful, cried he, 
with piteous passion. ‘You touched my hand just 
now with your sweet lips—why, that was more to me 
than warmest kiss from her he loved would haye been 
to another man! Ido not look for love, though love 
willcome. It must,itmust! Give me the chance to 
winit! Or even if that be hopeless, call me yours, 
and let me call you mine! Oh, Maggie, will you be my 
wife ?”” : 

“T will, John!” 

They were plain passionless words enough, and 
though a smile went with them, it was the smile that 
gilds the favor granted to importunity, rather than 
that which should accompany a maiden’s “Yes.”” But 
the effect on John was electrical. His facelift up with 
joy; his very limbs, which, as though weighed down 
| by despondency and lack of hope, had hung loose and 
listless, seemed suddenly to acquire strength and 
vigor; for asingle instant all his lost youth and beau 
seemed to revisit him, as he seized Maggie’s hand an 
covered it with kisses. She had croWned his -wretched 
lite with those unhoped-for words, as King Cophetua 
crowned the beggar maid; and his love was still very 
humble, . 

Poor,Maggie was thankful that it was so; -but she 
could not help contrasting her new -lover’s modest 
triumph in his success with Richard’s raptures on a 
like occasion. The recollection gave her a momen 
pang; but she did not repent of haying yielded to 
John’s appeal, By sodoing,she had secured the hap- 
piness of the two beings whom she revered most in the 
world, John Milbank and her father; and it has been 
said that our own happiness is always found in seek: 
that of otherpeople. There was one thing only fh: 
troubled her—a very foolish trouble, since it was cer- 
tain that the matter would be arranged according to 
her own wishes; but she regretted that she had not 
made a stipulation that she should be permitted to 
adopt the child in Poulter’s Alley. She could hardly 
make it now, far less give her reasons for desiring it; 
which were, that when married to John, she might 
have something to love—in Richard’s son, 

The successful wpoer must have had his tropble too, 
for long after Maggie had departed from Rosebank—her 
promise given that she would become its mistress in a 


tread; at supper-time the untasted food reniained upon 
his fork, while he sat back in his chair, and wrapped in 
thought, stared blankly at the wall; and once, but this 
was tarinto the night, hé threw himself upon his 
knees and clasped his hands, but the next moment, 
with apitiful despairing cry, rose up again, to pace the 
room once more till morning came. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
4 FORBIDDEN SUBJECT, 


ding, that, notwithstanding her bridal attire and her 
| beauty, she looked like a sober married woman already. 
It was not that she had what is termed a matronly air, 
but the sweet confusion, that befits a bridé, was some- 
| how wanting. There was a yearning in her faee when 
| it was turned toward her father, and a smile reflected 
| init,though somewhat sadly, his own well-pleased 
| glance; but when she turned toward her husband, 
| her look was cold, though gracious. No expectancy of 
| a bright future lit up her ‘fa 

| tremors quickened the rise and fall of her fair bosom. 
She had gnce looked forward to her marriage-day 
with as proud thoughts and happy dreams as any 
other maiden well-beloved, but not to this one. At 
the tery moment when she breathed the words that 


and when he placed the ring upon her finger, she 
remembered with a sharp pan the last time that a 
ring had there been placed, and by whose dear hand. 
She could not help these feelings, nor-did she wrong 
her husband by them; they were born of associations 
that were too strong for her te ignore. If women are 
bien unished for their uninvited thoughts, Heayen 
elp, m! : 


“Tshould say, John, that that was mock humility, : 


few weeks—he paced the little a ns with restless | 


Ir was remarked of Maggie, on the day of the wad- 


rge dark eyes; no gentle — 


made her this man’s for life, she thought of Richard; 


“You mistake me, Maggie,” answered John, with a} 

| calm that bespoke the depth of the passion beneath it: 
“Tam not so hopeful as you imagine.’ Since I have 
| borne so long to see you leve another. I can bear to 


The next day, John was at his office, and Maggie walk- 
ing alone in her garden at Rosebank. That spot had 
| been egpbcially dear to her, as we have said, andit was | 
| herduty to efface its dearness; to accustom herself to | 


tion—though she did but raise his fingers to her lips, 
and then dismiss them—affected him strangely. His 
wan cheeks flushed for an instant, and his eyes kindled 
with excitement; then his face grew blank again, 
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it under other conditions. It had been changed by 
John, perhaps with some secrét view to this; here was 
i & new arbor, here a flower-plot that had net been of 
! ore. Before the windows of the little drawing-room a 
| untain played. In the tool-house, she found hoe and 
} rake and spade fit for her own small hands, and for no 
1 -other’s. Within the house were tokens everywhere of 
H ‘her husband’s provident devotion. She had never 
-dropped a wish—long fofgotten by herself, and uttered 
‘in the childish days when one is given to wishing—tor 
this or that, but that for which she wished was there 
awaiting her. Whomsoever she had preferred, she 
{ could not deny to her own heart that the man who pre- 
i ferred her above all women, was he who had won her 
for his bride; nor did she attempt to deny it. She was 
thankful for these things, not in themselves, but be- 
cause each was an argument in her husband's favor, 
\ and strengthened her in her resolye to be worthy of 
his love. A little boudoir had been fitted up for her 
} _ above the sitting-room, and looking out upon the gar- 
Y den, and up*t6 which came, “like the voice and the in- | 
{ strument,” the breath of the roses, and the music of | 
the fountain: in it was a book-case, stored with vol- 
umes chesen by one who knew her taste better than 
she did herself. But what touched her most, and for 
which she gave her husband credit, was, that the room 
dtself was what it was; a fairy transformation of “ the 
turning-room ” where John had kept his lathes, and in-" 
+o which she had scarce ever before set foot. It would | 
thaye been far more convenient, she knew, to have | 
made this bower out of the adjoining room—once 
Richard’s; which was to haye been her father’s, in case 
the had come to dwell with them. It was very, very 
‘tender in Jehn not to have fitted that one up for her. | 
At present, at all events, she felt that she could never | 
7 have sat in Richard's roci, which, indeed, she avoided) 
| like a Bluebeard'’s chamber. Mrs. Morden’s talk about ' 
| him wounded her poor heurt as though each word had } 
r? been a knife. “‘ Well, my dear, it is better as it is, I'm } 
| sure; and Mr. John, whom I have known ever since he [ 
' was so high, will make the best of husbands té you, as | 
he was the best of brothers; but there was something 
about Master Richard as made everybody love him in | 
spite of themselves. Here's his room, look you, just as | 
he left it, or thereabouts—for I had not the heart to al- | 
ter it, except scrubbing 4nd such like, though Mr. 
' John, he said, ‘Let it be done up;’ but he did not 
look after it himself, like the rest of the house, dnd so 
I just let.it be. I seemed to smell the dearlad’s smoke 
about it still—he was always a-smoking—but that, I 
reckon, is fancy, for smoke don’t hang, leastways in 
echintzes, for half-the time as he has left us. Would 
you please step in. : 

But Maggie had not stepped in,only stood at the door to 
cast a glance aroynd ft—to be photographed upon *her 
heart, and gazed at with inward eye for many a day— 

; and then had continued her tour of inspection elst- 

. where. “The Best of Husbands.” . Yes; that simple 

term, applied to John by his old housekeeper, was the 

_ fittest that could be found. As time went on, 4ll folks 
that knew him used it; and before the year was out, 

| it found an echo even in Maggie herself. In one way, 
| ‘he was more like.a lover in his first days of courtship, 

1 than a husband, so reverential was he in his devotion | 

‘to her; he treated her with a Sir Charles Grandison | 
wort of courtésy, which was yet of quite another than 
‘mere exquisite politeness, hea born of an intense ad- 
miration. The being he had lived for in vain for so 
| ‘many years had not disappointed him—far from it— 
“‘buteven yet she ssemed to him something “too bright 

and good for human nature’s daily food.” If Maggie 
could haye been spoiled, she was a loss woman; Even 

_ dm the matter where she had expected opposition, she 

| found none. It happened that bad weather set in, to 
' which any husband might have objected to his wife’s 
exposing herself,and yetshe went every day withgut 

_ Teproof to Mitchell Street, to see her father and little 

illie, She had peremptorily refused the offer of a} 

vehiclé for that purpose, for she knew John was far | 

_ rom rich, and must have well-high beggared himself to | 

| ill her home with all its luxuries; and one day, an 
” ially inclement one, she had forborne to pay her 
| . sual visit. She did not tell him this, but he found it 
| out without inquiry; he seemed to have an instinct 
Y ich revealed all she did or failed to do, or wished, or 


, Uaheton % 
F cae has ie, my darling, if you can’t go up to see your 
father, we must bring him—him and little Willie” (it 
‘was the first time he had mentioned the child by name) | 

_  “ to see you." . 
_ __She saw the effort that it cost him to make this sim- | 
. Rie speech, and came more nigh to loving him for 

‘by 


. ving made it than she had everdone. But she was 
- this time as fully resolved that Willie should never 
_, come to Rosebank, as ofold she had been desirous to | 
| have him. She did not wish “the low beginnings of 
|  eontent” with her mew home and life to be trodden 
- down by his little feet; nor to hear under that root the 
on 6 ofa baby tongue that might remind her of a 
voice she would fain torget. The measured but tender 
_ gecents of her husband were growing dear to her, 
- though with another dearness than Richara’s passion- | 
ate tones had had; the continuous rain of his tender- 
_ ‘Ttess was finding its way through the mantle of indif- 
_ ference with which her first love’s desertion had 
_ @lothed her, She found herself replying with some 
_ heat to those who took Jobn to task for this and that— 
‘ for his habitual gravity, which even hér awakening 
| affection could not warm to geniality (he could be 
_ gracious as the sun, but never mirthful); and espe- | 
| cially for his disinclination to leave home. 
“Your husband wants shaking up, my dear,” 
' Martha Linch would sometimes observe, as if he were 
_ @ bottle of cdélchicum, “and will mope himself to 
‘ Pest. unless you make him take a holiday. Why, he 
néver stirred from Rosebank, I do believe, since 


q 


fishing like a peony at the thought of how ar she 


| ‘his Well, I don’t know how long,” ‘tam esi 
hhad been to talking of that catastrophe of Richard's 
| : 


disappearance. 
* 


“John is much better, thatik you,” would be Mag- 
gie’s stiff reply, ‘‘ than he has been for months.” This 
was quite true; it seemed that in winning his wife, he 
had won back all his health, and nearly all his whole- 
some, handsome looks. ‘As to taking a holiday, he is 
never so happy as when he is at his work, which, more- 
over, requires a constant supervision.” 

“Oh, lam sure of that,’’ returned the old maid, not 
a little terrified by Maggie’s tones, and anxious for con- 
ciliation; ‘‘ everybody says that he is a host in himself | 
in business matters; and then this beautiful place— 
quite a palace, I’m sure—must have cost him a mint of 
money, which, asI always say, ought to excuse him | 
from entertaining his friends at present—thougp, 
doubtless, that will come all in good time.” 

“Tf anybody complains that my husband is not hos- 
pitable, they are finding fault with me, and not with 
him. If I wished to ask half Hilton to dinner, he would 
let me do so; and as for leaving home, I, for my part, 
can fancy no prettier spot than Rosebank anywhere.”’ 

It was right in Maggie, and very characteristic of her, 
to take the blame—if blame there was—tipon her own 
shoulders; but, as a matter of fact, though she had no 
more desire for ‘seeing company ”’ than John had, nor 
wish to leave her home, she did think that a temporary 
change of scene, and absence from his office, might do 
John good, He shrank from society, and had a dislike | 
to travel—¢ven so much asa trip to London—which | 
was positively morbid. Whenever she had somewhat 
urged him to this effect, his answer had been a quiet, 
“We will goif you.wish it, Maggie;” which for him 
was 4 very strong negation; since everything else that | 
she might be supposed to wish was done without her 
even mentioning the matter. x 

Maggie's dream was that, somehow or other, the | 
brothers might be reconciled; that Richard, wherever 
he was, might be induced to give.some sign that he 
was not at feud with John. It was most unreasonable | 
of him ‘that he should be so, except upon her) 
own ‘account; and even upon hers—neglected, 
forsaken, nay, cruelly deserted as she had been | 
by him (she put out of sight, though, alas! not | 
out of mind, his faithlessness, for of thaf he might | 
perhaps imagine her to be ignorant)—how could | 
he affect to be a wronged or injured man? She had |* 
never feared his reproaches ; even when standing at the 
altar, had Richard suddenly contronted her, she would | 
have stood her ground, and denied all fealty to him. 
He had himself played the traitor, and brokeu bonds 
between them ; but now, fer her husband’s sake, 80 | 
stfongly had his devotion worked with her, she wanted | 
more than Richard’s non-interference —it was her hope | 
to secure his acquiescence in her marriage. Her eyes 
were opened, even more widely than she confessed to 
herself, to his true character ; and she felt that it was 
possible to make it worth Richard's while to make some 
public avowal that John had not done himthe wrong 
that rumor ascribed to him. In order to accomplish 
this, it was necessary, in the first place, to consult John 
himself upon the matter; and this first step, though 
the least difficult, was the most embarrassing to her of 
all; for up to this moment, and she had been married 
now for more than a year, her husband and herself, as 
if by tacit consent, had avoided all reference to his lost 
brother. He had never mentioned Richard’s name to 
her, nor she to him. 


® CHAPTER XIX. 
: ONLY A CIGAR-CASE, 


WHEN once Maggie had formed any resolution, from 
& sense of duty, and especially for another's sake, it 
was sure to be put in practice, no matter how painful 
might be’ the execution ot it; but yet she found her- 
self, delaying her communication to her husband re- | 
specting Richard from day to day, on pretenses (which | 
she knew to be shallow) of agood opportunity for the 
discussion, of taking John when he was free from busi- 
ness cares, and even in the hope—such a mere shadow 
of expectation, that she could see through it, and all her 
fears behind it—that John himself would speak upon 
the matter. She had almost decided upon broaching 
the subject, one especial afternoon when John was to 
come home earlier than usual, by reason of a half-holi- | 
day at the factory ; but_a certain circumstance deferred | 
it. Her father asked to have a bed for afew nights at | 
Rosebank, by reason of some necessary repairs in his 
own house, which would for the time leave no other 
living-room except the nursery—as little Willie’s room 
was called—habitable. She would have been glad in | 
any case to welcome the-ola man, but the delight she 
experienced at his visit could now only beset down, as 
she well knew, to its particular opportuneness ; it 
would necessitate the adjournment of her project, and 
give herareprieve. A weight seemed lifted from her 
mind at once, and she set about her little preparations 
to receive her father with an alacrity and cheerfulness 
that had been stranzers to her for many a day. 

The room that the guest was tooccupy was Richard's 
room, which, indeed, was the only spare bed-chamber 
in the house: and for the first time, since she had 
been mistress of Rosebank, she took acareful survey 
of it, to see that it was ready for his reception, Itsur- 
prised herself to find with how little trepidation she 
Setrabout this duty; certain memories crowded upon 
her mind, indeed, at the first glance, as they had done 
when she had visited the place in. Mrs. Morden’s com- 
pany, but they had become enfeebled by time and cir- 
cumstance, and had no power to pain her as of old. 
The poor pictures on the wall, representing sporting 
scenes, Richard had. bought out of his scanty pocket- 
money, when a boy, and she remembered well the 
pride he took in showing them to her, and how she 
had expressed her fears that his choicein art would 
not find fayor with his Uncle Matthew; wherein she 
had proved a true prophet. Two little screens which she 
had painted for Richard in later years, but before he 
had taken to his wild courses, were on the mantel- 
piece, and en-the arm-chair was a piece of lace which ' 


. 


she had worked for him. These things, that would have 
smitten her sore but afew months back, moved her 
but alittle. But when, like a good housewife as she 
was, she looked to see that all was neat within the 
dressing-table drawers,she came upon more tender 
mementos: a packet of her own letters, which artless 
Richard, who never used a key save for his watch, had 
placed in that unsecret*spot; and a cigar-case, worn 
with use, but still bright and gay with her own em- 
broidery. The letters she hastened to destroy, as she 
had destroyed his own to her, lest, on some evil day, 
she should -be led to read in those faded leayes the 
records ofaspring-time that was never to be renewed, 


| and which she had done her best to forget; but the 


cigar-case she left where it was. Yet, curiously 
enough, the discovery of it affected her more than that 
of the letters. 

How strange it seemed that Richard, when he left 


| his home, should not have taken his cigar-case with 
him. Not because she had given it to him—his con- 


duct showed that that circumstance would have 
weighed with him but very little, as also that he 
did not omit to take it, lest the memory of her should 
vex him through association with it: but how sudden 
and undesigned must’ have been his departure, since 
an article so essential to his convenience had escaped 
his mind, He had been a great smoker, and was wont 
to take a cigar after each of his meals. 

For more than an hour, Maggie sat that day in Rich- 
ard’s room, thinking of its lost tenant, not with painful 
yearning, as of yore, but with a certain terrible appre- 
hension that had neverentered her mind before. The 
letter he had lett behind him, the state of his pecn- 
niary affairs, and above all, the presentation of the 
check, days after his disappearance, had all tended to 
convince her, as they had conyineed others, that 
Richard had not only desired to leave Hilton, but nad 
absolutely done so; but now, for the first time, it 
struck her that there was yet another elucidation of 
the mystery: he might haye gone, not to America, as 
some said, but tp astill more distant land, and one 
from which there was no return; she might have been 
entertaining accusing thoughts, and steeling her heart, 
for the last twelve months against adead man ! 

This thought, which froze her to the marrow, yet did 
not numb her to the sense that if this were so, the 
slanderous tongues that spoke against John would 
never be put to silence. Inthe very extremity of her 
pity for Richard,-she did not lose sight of the wrong 
that was being done to his brother, and her determina- 
tion to redress it, if she could, was not one whit dimin- 
ished. Only, she resolved, since her father was about 
to visit Rosebank, that she would cousult him wpon the 


matter in the first place, and her husband after.” 


ward, 
Accordingly, on the very afternoon of the engraver’s 
arrival, and before John had returned from business, 


| Maggie broached this subject; her father had been rally- 


ing her upon her improved looks, and on the cheerful- 


| ness (though she was grave enough just then) that had of 


late months been perceptiblein her. 

“You are twice as well, Maggie, as you were in 
Mitchell street, and becoming as sprightly asa bird. 
‘My son is my son till he gets him a wife; my daughter's 
my daughter all my life,’ says the proverb ; but I tell 
you frankly, thatIam getting quite jealous of John, 
whois thus making you so independent of me.” 

“My husband is most kind and good to me,” answer- 
ed Maggie, gravely ; ‘and my only grief, as concerns 
him,is that he is not appreciated by others. Very 
cruel ‘things are said about bim, ss I understand, 
father.” 

“Indeed! What things?” : 

“ Slanders about him with relation to Richard.” 

“Well, then, allIcan say is that the gossips have 
chosen thé very subject of all others on which he is 
immaculate—absolutely irreproachable."’” 

“T know it; but I wish to prove that he isso ; to con- 
vince them beyond dispute that Richard left Hilton 
and remains away from it of his own free-will.” 

“Tam not sure that that would be advisable,” was 
the old man’s response. ‘ Mind, in the first place, it 


| would be necessary to produce Richard—and, for my 


part, I think, on all accounts, it is better that he should 
stay where he is.” 

“ But we don’t know where he is, father; that is the 
mee I wish to talk to you about. If we could get to 

now, perhaps we could persuade him to communicate 
with us ”’—— 

“ My dear child,” interrupted the engraver, earnestly 
“if you will take my advice, you Will pay no heed to 
foolish talk and let well alone. If Richard meant to 
let you know his hiding-place he would doso; heis 
not a man to be persuaded out of his own plans, what- 
ever they are. Perhaps apart of them is to inake his 
brother uncomfortable by this very means of ill-natured 
rumor. The more John helped him, the more he hated 
him.” 

“Don’t father, don’t,” pleaded Maggie. “I am not 
speaking of myflover, but of my husband’s brother, ana 
for my husband’s sake. If you knew all, perhaps, you 
would regret being so bitter against Richard. Suppose 
that he did not leave Hilton at all, but were now lying 


| in his grave |’ 


“In his grave, Maggie? Why, we have proofs 
that he intended to leave Hilton, and even that he did 
80." 

“I thought so myself until to-day. But I have found 
something—a ‘little matter, but one which fills me 
with a dreadful doubt.” 

The engraver’s face assumed aserious gravity; he 


himself had always had his suspicions that what Mag- 


gie suggested might really be the case, and, though he 
was conscious that they rested mainly on the grounds 
of perverse prejudice, they still occasionally recurred 
tohm. . 

It was a positive relief, therefore, to the eugraver 
when he found that alt his daughter had to tell him 
was, that Richard Millbank had left his cigar-case be- 
hind him. 
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“Why, don’t you see, you little goose,” urged he, 
“that your fact disproves your words? You say that it 
4 impossible that Richard should haye forgotten his 
cigar-case, and yet, since you find itin his room, it is 
wertain he iid forget it; and if he forgot it for five 
minutes, why not for five hours? or, at.all events, for 
so long a time that, finding himself, when he did 
«miss it, so far away from home, it was not worth his 
while to return for it.” 

“I see,” said Maggie reluctantly. But in reality she 
saw nothing; the argument was too strony for her to 
combat, but the conviction in her own mind remained 
exactly as it was before. Moreover, the sudden trouble 
in her father’s face, when she first began to speak upon 
this matter, had not escaped her, Was it possible that 
he really knew something of Richard’s date, perhaps 
even of his present abiding-place, yet would not tell 
it, through distrust of her, or fear of disturbing her 
peace of mind? In the former case, he underrated her 
moral courage and ‘her seuse of duty ; in the latter, he 
was mistaken in’supposing she could be tranquil while 
‘the general voice unjustly accused her husband. She 
would confute that, and see him righted, at all hazards, 
if woman's wit could doit. So impatient did she be- 
come to effect this, that her father’s stay at Rosebank, 
to which she had looked forward with such pleasure, 
ecame almost irksome to her, since, while she re- 
amained, she felt unable to commence her plans. 


CHAPTER XX, 
DARBY AND JOAN. 


“¥ am afraid you will miss your father,” said John 
enderly, as he and Maggie sat once more, Darby and 
Joan, together, over their tea, on the evening of the en- 
graver’s departure. ‘Your life is a very humdrum 
-one, I fear, my darling, with little to enliven it.” 

“T donot findit humdrum, John, if that means ‘te- 
ious,” was Maggie’s quiet answer; ‘‘even when you're 
away, I’m never dull.” 

“JT know it, Maggie: you are diligence itself. But 
employment does not always mean happiness: one 


‘works sometimes only to avoid thinking—that is, Ij 
“Your | 


‘mean, some people do,” added he, quickly. 
father, it is true, loves work for its own sake; work, 
too, such as his projected Inventions, which seem 
doomed to come to nothing.” 

“Not now, husband,” answered Maggie, softly. 
“You do good by stealth, and blush even to find it 
known tome. He has found a partner, he told me, in 
London, who is willing to share the expense of patent- 
ing ‘his terminable ink. Do you suppose I dia not 
guess who that partner was?” 

“You did not tell him, I do hope?” 

“NotI. [read your wish to make him believe the 
~Ofler sprang from genuine appreciation of the merits of 
his invention, He hopes by means of it to pay back to 
syou the loav you advanced to him ; that is, even at the 


best, you wiil reimburse yourself out of one pocket for | 


the losses of the other. It seemed to me so strange 
fhat he should be so easily tricked.” 

“Why so, when he has a just confidence in the re- 
sults of his own ingenuity ?”” 

“Of course, that blinds him ; but his knowledge of 
“your generous delicacy ought to have put him on his 
yguard. How little does my father know you, John! 
a wish he did; I wish everybody did.” 

She felt her pulses beating high; she was on the 
verge of that delicate subject which she had made up 
ther mind to broach that night; her next sentence was 
to carry her into it. How little he suspected it, as he 
Sat smiling gravely at her earnest manner ! 

“What is anybody’s opinion to me, Maggie, or every- 
“body’s, if only I have your good word?” 

“To me, at all events, it is a great deal, John; I 
‘mean, as respects yourself. I wish the world to under- 

«stand you asIdo.”’ She still hesitated, like a bather 
who sees the water deep, and dark, and cold, and shud- 
ders on the brink, ere he takes his plunge. 

“John, dear ’’—her voice shook, and the hand which 
she laid tenderly on his, trembled like a rose-leaf—«JY 
wish you would let me write to Richard.” 

“To Richard!” he echoed, dropping the cup of tea 
the held upon the floor, where it was smashed to atoms, 
yet taking not the least notice of that catastrophe. 
“Great Heaven! To Richard ?’’ 

She had expected him to be deeply moved, but the 
horror and amazement depicted on his features fairly 
territied her. 

“ Dear husband, do not look like that,” pleaded she; 
*T had not thought to distress you so exceedingly. The 

t is past with me, and gives me no such pain in re- 
curring to it. You are too noble to be jealous, and I 
should be vile indeed to give you cause even in thought. 
It is not of Richard that was once my lover that I wish 
4o speak, but of our brother Richard.”’ 

“I know, I know,” answered he, impatiently ; « but 


; ‘why should we speak of him? What good can come of 


at? He is gone. I am here. Nothing can alter that, 
Why should you torture me?” 

“For your own sake, John; or, if you do not heed 
what men say of you, then for mine,” answered Maggie, 
firmly. “Every word they utter against you respect- 
ding him, to whom you have been so uniiormly kind, 
Stabs me to the heart. I know it to be false, but I wish 
-to prove it so.” 

“ What is it that men say about me?” inquired John. 
His voice was so hoarse, his look so haggard, that Mag- 
gie already repented of having ventured on this deli- 
cate ground, and would have retraced her footsteps, 
but it was too late, “Come,” said he, gentiy, but 
firmly, “‘ since you have told me thiis far you must tell 
meall. What is it that Iam accused of?” 

“They say that you connived at Richard's leaving 
home, and were glad of it.” i 

“Then they say truth,” was the. unexpected reply 
“How could I help being glad of it?” 
“ “Yes; but the connivance, Joln. 


They say Syou 
‘ought his absence from the factory,” v 


“Is it so new a thing, then, for one man to buy 
another out of a business, especially when he has 
half-ruined it? If he received the equivalent, what 
matters ?” 

“ But there was yet another reason, John, why you 
wished Richard away, they say,” continued Maggie, in 
a trembling voice, “and here I know that they speak 
falsely. Yhey dare to hint that you were scheming 
from the first to rob Richard of my love; that even at 
the time he thought me his, the more you had resolved 
to make me yours ; and when he had brought his for- 
tunes to the lowest ebb, you took advantage of his 
necessities to buy me of him.” 

“Is*that all?’ asked John, slowly. 

“Allt husband? Is it not enough? Do you not feel 
for me, as 1 feel for you, When such things are said? 
Or has the love which you were once content to see 
upon one side, gone wholly over to the other ?”” 

“Tf it has gone but a little, Maggie, lam quite con- 
tent,”” answered the other, sighing heavily. “I was/ 
afraid it had not, since I have certainly lost note. Are | 
you angry with me because I asked ‘if that was all?’ | 
When men begin to lie, why should they stop at this 
point or at that?’ re 

“Then they do lie?’ cried Maggie, eagerly. ‘You 
never played the traitor to poor Richard, even in your 
heart ?” - 

“No; never!” 

“And if he could come back, and stand here now '’— 

“Hush, hush!" interrupted John, with ascared face, 
and holding up his hand for silence. 

“Whatisit? I did not hear anything.” 

“Nor I,” said he, but still with a distracted air. “I 
wished you not to speak so loud, that’s all.” 

‘“‘Isay, John, if Richard should return, or could 
communicate with us, he would himself acquit you of 
this charge, would hold you innocent.” 

“Yes, yes;-I swear it!” exclaimed the other, earnest- 
ly; ‘the All-seeing Eye above us holds me so.” 

“Tknew it! Listen, then, tome, John. I am your 
own true, faithful wife. Nothing can part us, nothing 
make me undervalue you. I can write to him as to my 
own father; let me do so.” : 

“Let you write to Richard |’’ answered he, looking 
up quickly from the ground. ‘How can that be?” 

“That-is another matter, John; I only want your 
leave. I would write to him asa sister: he has lost all 
claim to think of me as, as—anything else; and I would 
appeal to him as to a brother, yours and mine. I 
would let him know what injury his long silence is 
doing you; I would appeal to him as a man of feeling 
and of honor, to write one line—not of forgivenes; he | 
has nothing to forgive—but of reconciliation. I would 
bid him tell us the whole story of his absence, or at 
least so much as would’clear your name of all con- 
nivance with it.” 

‘‘You would have no reply,”’ answered John, coldly. 

“Perhaps not. It is possible, of course—I think 
sometimes that it must be so—that your brother is no 
more. Oh, pardon me for giving you such pain, John; 
but you know not what I suffer! This talk will soon 
be over, and ‘then we shall forget it: but what these 
base people say, they will go on saying forever, and I 
shall have to listen.” 

“Listen !’’ ‘echoed her husband—“listen!” Again 
his face wore that scared look, again his hand was 
raised mechanically, then, trembling, sank upon the 
table. “1 beg your pardon, love: what was it you said 
last? ‘This talk will soon be over.’ Let it be 80.” 

“But a few words more dear, I say, if Richard be 
dead (which God forbid!), or will not answer me, we 
shall still be in no worse position than at present. 
What harm can there be in writing? Iought to have 
done it long ago, for his own sake” (here she blushed;) 
‘indeed, I think I onght; but for your own, I am sure 
of it! Do, do, John, let me write to Richard !’”’ 

{Write tohim! Why, whither would you write?” 

“TI do not know; I thought you would help me 
there.,’ . 

“Jhelp you?” answered her husband, with a quick, | 
suspicious glance. ‘How should /help you? Why I, 
more than others? You read the letter which he lett 
at parting; so did your father and the rest. I know no 
more of where he is than you.” 

“But you may suspect, John; and, Wy your face, I 
think you do.” 

“My face!” cried he, rising suddenly, and going to 
the looking-glass. ‘ Whatis the matter with my face?” 

“Nothing, John—to your eyes, perhaps; but I am 
your wite, and skilled to read init what others miss. 
You may not know where Richard is, but you can make 
a shrewd guess atit. Did he never speak to you of go- 
ing away before he wrote that letter ?” ? . 

** Well, yes, he did, but very vaguely. My impression 
is, that he was thinking of going to America.” 

“Indeed? Then it chimes with mine, John!" cried 
Maggie, eagerly. “Once, long ago, just after your 
uncle's death, he spoke to me of emigrating to New 
York.” 

“ That’s like enough,” answered the other, returning 
to his own quiet tones: he had sat down again, and, 
teaspoon in hand, was making lines upon the table 
with a thoughtful air. “There would be no harm in 
writing to New York, Maggie ;’’ and then he sighed, as 
though he would have added, “ and no good.” 

“ At all events? John, in doing that, { should feel I 
am doing something. 1 think we owe that much to him, 
or at least that Jdo, andIam sure I oweitto you. I 
will write the letter this very night, and when it is 
finished, you shall tell me whether yon approve of the 
contents. If he has any desire to hear from us at all, 
he would give himself the only chance there was, 
would he not, John, and inquire for letiers at the poste 
restante ?”” : f 

“J suppose so,’’ answered he, mechanically. 

“And you really think that this is the best course we 
can adopt?” , ar 

Sil 3 ‘enn ofno other. But, in my opinion, it will be 
labor in vain.”” s 

“Not in vain, John, so far as I am concerned,” an- 


;came from beyond seas. 


erecre Maggie, quietly, “whether Richard writes or 
not.” 

Her husbend made no reply, and presently went up 
stairs, where he remained tor a considerable time. On 
his return, he cast a nervous look toward the table, at 
which she sat busily engaged. 

“ Are you writing, Maggie ?”’ 

“Yes, dear: this is some work I am doing for my fa- 
ther. It is an experiment in Terminable Ink. Exactly 
six weeks from this date, if his calculations are correct, 
this sheet of paper will be blank. It will not fade in 
the meantime, even up to the very day before— But 
I forget ; I am speaking to his partner in the patent. 
It seems to me an invention which, howeveringenious, 
can never be made profitable.” 

A smile flitted across his grave face, and left it graver. 
“It will not make our fortunes, dear.’”’ 

“How good and kind you are, John!’ said Maggia 
softly. “‘I am sosorry to have pained you to-night. 
Here is the letter to Richard. I bava thought over its 
contents for, months, and had only to set them down. 
Will you not read it?” 

“No, Maggie:’’ he pushed the note away with his 
hand, not peevishly, but with a slow, determined mo- 
tion. ‘“‘Whatever you have thought it right to say, 
must needs be right.’ 

‘The generous delicacy that made him forbear to pe- 
ruse her words—the first she had ever addressed. to 
Richard since they two were sundered—touched her 
heart. 

“Husband,” cried she, rising from her chair and 
approaching him, “‘I told you once that I could never 
love you: Iwas wrong. The love has come, and through 
him who seemed to be its obstacle.” She was about to 
earess him, but into his wan, pale face there stole the 
vacant listening look that she had noticed twice before 
that evening, andit chilled he.. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE LETTER, 


For weeks nothing more was said between wife and 
husband upon the subject of Richard ; but every morn- 
ing,so soon as time permitted of the arrival of an an 
swer to her letter, Maggie listened with eagerness tothe 
postman’s ring, and felt sick at heart when no news 
Besides, her. desire to jus- 
tify her husband in the world’s eyes, she had a pagsion- 
ate wish that the two brothers should be reconciled, 
and Richard's silence seemed to portend that this would 
never be. Of course, he might not be at New York, but 
in the fact that he was there, lay her only hope. It 
was almgst certain that he would never communicate 
with home again ot his own free-will ; and she had con- 
fidence in the effect of her appeal to him, should it ever 
reach his hands. John. on the other hand, evinced no 
sign of expectation, and appeared to have dismissed the 
subject from his mind. ' 

At last, one morning, as they sat at breakfast, Mrs. 
Morden put a letter in her hand, with a cheerful,** From 
foreign parts, I think, ma’am ;’’ and Maggie saw that it 
had the New York post-mark, Her heart beat violently, 
but she concealed her agitation, and left the letter on 
the table till the housekeeper: had cleared away the 
things, aduty which she always performed herself, 
Then, so soon as she had left the roomm—" John, the let- 
ter has come,” said Maggie, gravely. 

John looked up from the newspaperin which he was 
enyaged, with an air of enforced interest, and answered, 
“What letter ?” 

Itseemed extraordinary to her that he should be so 
indifferent concerning a matter which had filled her 
own mind for so Jong, and she cast at him, for the first 
time in her life, & look of keen reproach, “ Ten thous. 
and pardons, Maggie !”’ cried he; ‘ but for the moment 
I had forgotten ”’ : 

“Oh, John, it is not from Richard himself; it is not 
his handwriting! Somebody else has written, perhaps 
to say— Oh, I dare not open it!” 

« Why, Maggie, itis an official communication, that 
is all. See! itisstamped, ‘From the Dead-letter Of 
tice.” 

“The Dead-letter Office |" Maggie shuddored, and hid 
her face in her hands. . 

“My darling, those words mean nothing, except thas 
the person to whom the inclosure was addressed has 
not called tor it withina certain time. This is simply 
yourown letter: come back again, For my part,I ex- 
pected nothing else.” i 

“John, you are deceiving me!" exclaimed Maggie. 
“You doit for my sake, but it is cruel. You are al- 
fecting a calmness which you do not feel. Your hand 
is trembling though your speech is firm. Be candid 
with me. I can bear to heur the truth. You know 
something that I don’t know about Richard.” 

“1? How should J know ?” ; 

If he had been really affecting unconcern, her aceusa- 
tion hai baffled him, and he had given up the deception 
altogether. His face had become deadly pale, and his 
voice, usually ‘so calm and measured, quavered like 
that of an old man, as he went.on complainingly . 
“Have you not read the words Richard left behind 
him? And what can I have heard since those wera 
written ?” z 


“I cannot tell, John, but it seems to me that you . 


are possession of some fact which, for my sake, as you 
imagine, you keep trom me. I think, too, that my 
father also knows more about Richard than he chooses 
to tell,” 

“Indeed !’”’ said John, more briskly. ‘Then you 
had better tax him with it, for I do assure you his 
knowledge is not shared by me.” 


Maggie remained silent and thoughtful for a full © 


minute, during which her husband kept his eyes upon 
her, like one who fears a blow. . 

* Dear John,” said she at last, ‘‘ this subject is a pain- 
ful one to both of us, and I, for my part,do not wish 
to recur toit. If you can really put the matter at rest 


which troubles me, for heaven's sake, do so] Lask you, ~ 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 


on your honor, has anything come to your knowledge, 
since Richard's departure, to make you conclude him 
dead ?’” 

“Dead?” repeated her husband, in a voice so low 
that it scarcely reached her ears—“dead? How came 
you to think of that? Hush! Don’t talk of it here; 
let us come out into the garden.” 

He stepped through the open window as he spoke, 
and Maggie followed him with trembling limbs. 

“Now, tell me, Maggie,” said John, taking her hand 
in his, but looking on the ground, “why you think— 
what you suid just now about Richard.” 

“I did notsay I thought it, John; I asked you for 
your own opinion.” 

“T have none to offer, Maggie. But perhaps I may 
have one, when you have told me yours. I have not 
thought of the matter as you have done; let us talk it 
over now—for the last time.” 

The hand that-lay on hers was as cold as marble, and 
his face looked more than ever like a statue,’’ as she 
had heard folks term it. 

“T think Richard is dead, John, for two reasons: 
partly from what I know of his character, with which 
his sudden disappearance, without a word of warning, 
is wholly inconsistent; but especially from his silence 
since. He might not have forgiven us—though I hope 
he would—but he would certainly have written either 
in forgiveness or in reproach, when he heard of your 
mnarriage.”” 

“ But what if he has never heard ?” 

“That seems very unlikely. It is impossible he 
could have been so indifferent to what happened after 
his departure. No, no; if he lives, he knows!" 

*I see,” said John, with quiet gravity, and checking 
off, as it seemed, these arguments upon his fingers ; 
“you think him dead because he has acted inconsist- 
ently with yonr ideas of him. Is that your only 
reason ?”” g 

“TItisnot. Iam convinced, from certain circum- 
stances, that his departure was hurried—not such as it 


would have beep had he had any long journey in con- | 


templation.” 

“ What circumstances ?” 

“Well, they are trifling in themselves ; but for one 
thing, he left his cigar-case ’’—— 

“But that was empty,” was John’s quick reply ; “at 
least,’? added he, “I think Mrs. Morden said so.” 

“Yes, it was empty,” said Maggie, thoughtfully. 
“ He told me once that he never went to bed so long as 
he had a cigar in his pocket. He must have meant, 
therefore, to go to bed when he had done his talk with 
you that night; then changed his mind, and gone into 
the town. Do you think it humanly possible, John, 
that he was made away with ?”’ 


“ Made away with !” echoed John, in a hoarse whis- | 


per. “Do you mean murdered ?” 

Maggie moved her head in assent ; there was a lump 
in her throat that would not let her speak. 

“No, no, Maggie ; he was not—that. Lam certain of 
it. He had many evil friends. in Hilton, but fiot one 
enemy—except himself.’”’ 

“ Not Dennis Blake ?"’ 

“ May, this is not right, Maggie. You must not enter- 
tain unjust thouglits. 
worthless profligate, but quite incapable of such a 
crime. I, of all men, have no cause to defend him ; 
but you are doing Blake wrong.” 3 
“Tam not so sure, John. There are some suspicious 
circumstances which have come to my Knowledge about 
that person. Fanny, who has thecharge of little Willie, 
you know, has told me of them. She told my father, 


_ who, it seems, bade her hold her tongue—I don't doubt, 


to spare me.” 

“ And he was quite right,” observed John, earnestly, 
“not only on your account, but in the interests of 
common justice. You despise the malicious rumors 
current against myself ; and yet you give ear to the 
idle tattle ofaservant-girl, which would brand afellow 
creature with the worst of crimes !”’ 

“But perhaps it is not idle tattle. She knows the 
woman in whose house Blake lodged, and she tells her 
that some one entered it after two o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Richard’s disappearance ; that she heard Blake 
go down and let that person in.” 

“That is like enough,” muttered John, thoughtfully. 

“And that was the hour at which you parted from 
Richard, was it not ?”’ 

“It was about that time.” 

“Well, the woman says, that though she heard this 
man come in "’—— 

“How do you know it was aman ?” inquired John, 
quickly. ‘ 

“She heard his footstep on the stairs, and she says it 
was Richard's footstep, with which she was familiar, 
for he often used to come and play cards with her 
lodger late at night.” 

“Well, supposing it was Richard. 
come and go; what then ? 

“She did not hear him go. ‘She might have been 
asleep, of course, when he went away ; but so it was. 
and when you asked Blake, on that very day, whether 


She heard him 


Richard had been to his rooms the previous night, he | 


denied it. Iremember father saying at the time that 
he was sure Blake was telling a lie.” 

“That may be so or not, Maggie,”” answered her hus- 
band, gravely, and rising from hisseat ; ‘‘ but I can tell 
you this, that the very last man in all Hilton to do 
barm to my poor brother would have been Dennis 
Blake. His death would have been greatly to his dis- 
advantage, for Richard was an annuity to him, You 
are the wisest and best of womankind, Maggie, but 
you are still a woman, warped by prejudice, and in- 
capable of an unbiased judgment. Pray, let me hear 
of this no more.” 

Moggi felt that their talk was over, and the topic of 
it sealed forever. 

Her husband had shown, for the first time, what was 
for him a deep displeasure. She did not respect him 


less om that account ; for had it not been caused by her 


- 


The man you speak of is a/ 


| as this, 


accusation of his enemy? How good’an just he was! 
How slow to impute evil even to the worst of men, and 
those who had done him the worst injuries ! 

Without being satisfied by his arguments, she was 
convinced, and that is as much. as any husband can ex- 
pect, sven the most sanguine. 

’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A NIGHT ALARM; 


Ir was one night in early winter that Maggie was awak- 
ened from slumber by what she at tirst fancied was the 
striking of the clock upon the stairs; with drowsy semi- 
consciousness, she found herself counting the strokes, 
and wondering that it was not yet the miduight hour ; 
it seemed to her that they were uneven; butif they 
had been one or two,she would probably have fallen 
asleep again, without mental investigation of the mat- 
ter, but when they stopped at eleven she was broad 
awake. It was not only that such could not bethe time, 
since she had retired to rest after that hour, but/itialso 
inconsequentially occurred to her that it was between 
eleven and twelve that the mysterious light had been 
seen in the tool-house. The two inexplicable circurh- 
stances wove themselvyés together in her mind, and 
filled it wis a nameless dread. Then,as she lay quite 
still, listenitig and thinking, the clock began to. strike 
again, one, two, three, with even a duller thud than 
usual, and then for aninstant the little house seemed 
shaken to its foundation. “John, John!” cried she, in 
the hushed voice in which Terror speaks when Reason 
is not disturbed, ‘‘did you hear that?’ He did not 
answer, and in his silence there was another cause of 
alarm, because that wondrous sense, for which we have 
no name, but which warns us of the presence of a 
fellow-creature, thinking with ourselves, or of us, 
when he would fain have us believe otherwise, con- 
vinced her that her husband was awake. He suffered 
much from sleeplessness, but when he did sleep, it was 
heavily, and he drew his breath with evenness and 
regularity, as such sleepers do. His breathing was 
regular and even now, but if was not natural; and 
pitch-dark as it was, she knew that his eyes were open, 
and that he was listening as intently as herself. All 
was silent now, but she telt, that not in the lapse of 
years could she ever be persuaded to attribute what 
she had just heard to fancy. . 

“Oh, John, lam so frightened !’’ continued Maggie; 
pray, speak to me.” 

“ What is it, darling? Did you speak?” 

His words were tender, but his voice was hoarse and 
broken; if she had not known him tobe a man to whom 
tear was unknown, she would have thought it shaken 
with fear, 

“ There is some one in the house or under it; lam 
certain of it, John. There was a shock just now like 
that of an earthquake.” 

“I did not hear it,’’ was his cold reply. 

“Nor the clogk that struck eleven and then three? 
What can it mean ?”» 

« It means that you have been dreaming, Maggie.” 

“T have not been dreaming,’ answered she, vehe 
mently. ‘Let mestrikea light.” She was about to 
rise, but he laid his hand upon her arm—a hand as 
strong, and as cold, as iron. . , 

“No, Maggie; you will catch your death such a night 
1 will get up myself if—if it comes again.” 

“Then you did hear it ?”’ . 

“JT heard something fall. You\are not so used to lie 
awake as I am, or the voices of the night would not 

rm you. How quiet everything is now!” 

stillness. reigned supreme; the very tick of that 
clock on the stairs could be heard as it marked the 
time toward the blessed daylight; and presently, with 
awhirr and a rattle, it struck five. 

“There |” cried he, triumphantly; “is that an hour, 
think you, for burglars to be about a house? Goto 
sleep again; forget your foolish fears.” 

Maggie did not reply; she was thinking how much 
more sharp was the ring of the clock than the sound 
which she had taken for it. Sleep was not to be 
thought of, but/she lay mute and still; and when the 
first streaks of daylight stole into the room, her hus- 
band soitly rose, and she heard him stand and listen on 
the stairs, and then descend into the parlor, which lay 
immediately beneath their own apartment. Sho was 
not frightened now, but intensely curious, the more so 
because her husband had shown himself curious too. 


| She had an idea that he would rather she should not 


‘ 
| 
| 


| have heard him rise, yet, when he returned, she could 


not abstain from questioning him. 

“Did you find anything, John, to explain that dread- 
ful noise last night ?” 

““Why, yes, my dear. Your earthquake was caused 
by the full of the ‘Plains of Heaven.’ The nail seems 
to have given way, and then down it came.” 

This was a huge engraving of Martin’s famous pic- 


} ture, that the Linches had given them as a marriage 


present, and which oecupied one whole side of the 
little room. What seemed very strange to Maggis was 
that, notwithstanding its great weight, it was quite 
uninjured, and even the glass unbroken; and she half- 


| suspected that in his eagerness to account for what 


had caused her such great alarm, her husband had 
taken the picture down himself and laid it on the floor. 


However, nothing more was said between them upon 
the subject; and upon inquiring of the servant-maid, 
it turned out that no noise had disturbed her; the 
slumber of such girls, however, as her mistress was 
aware, is commonly very sound, and, moreover, she 
slept in an attic, removed by another floor from the 
locality of the disturbance. When the shadesof even- 
ing began to fall that day, Maggie felt more neryous 
than she would have cared to own; and though, in ac- 
cordance with her husband’s wish, She retirea to rest 
earlier than usual, by reason of her “bad night,” 1t 
seemed to her that she should néver ‘get to sleep. 
however, there is one means to woo the drowsy god 


If,” 


more certain than another—that is; if all are not alike 
useless, from counting imaginary sheep to repeating 
* Paradise Regained’’—it is watching ‘and listening; 
and when the eleventh hour, which she had grown 
Somehow to associate with the uncanny sound tbat 
haunted her, had come and gone, she succumbed to. 
her fatigues of mind and body. Something worse, 
howe r, than unrest awaited her—a terrible dream, 
wherein she seemed to be buried alive in a stone vault: 
one ‘person only knew of it—her husband, and though 
he worked away day and night with a pickaxe to re- 
move the stones and rescue her, his progress was very 
slow, and she felt her vital’ powers deserting her. It 
seemed to her that he ‘had begun his toil where the wall 
was thickest, and she strove in vain to make her voice 
heard through the stone, and’ to direct him ‘elsewhere. 
In her struggles to doso,shé awoke, and before that 
sense of freedom and relief which comes so slowly to 
him who: wakens from a nightmare, could fully dawn, 
she was beset by a new horror. She was awake, she 
knew, and safein her own bed, and yet there were the 
sounds of the pickaxe, one, two, three, and every now 
and then the thud of a falling stone, just as she heard 
them in her dream. 

“John, John ! that noise again! Do you hear it now? 
Wake, wake!’ She felt, as before, quite certain that he 
was wide awake, but cried out thus from terror, and 
mere yearning for companionship. 

“T hear it,” answered her husband, faintly like 
one who is an eager listener. ‘It is rats in the base- 
ment.” 

“It is not rats, John,” replied she, confidently. 
“We had them in Mitcheil Street very badly, but they 
never made a noise like that. If ashock comes such 
as came last night’— The words had scarcely left. 
her lips when ashock even more violent than on the 
previous occasion did come, so that the very floor be- 
neath them seemed to tremble. 

“That came from the parlor, orelse from the cellar 
beneath it, John. Let me strike alight.” Before he 
could restrain or even forbid her, Maggie had leaped 
out of bedand lit hercandle. Its tiny rays, in place 
of shedding on her that comfort which light alone can 
give in such moments of terror, disclosed a new object. 
of alarm, Her husband was sitting up in bed, pale 
and ghastly, his eyes starting from their sockets, and. 
with that awful look of expectation in them, which 
she had noticed on the day when she first proposed 
communicating with Richard. Since she knew that. 
he had the heart of alion, this spectacle of him over- 
come with abject fear, affected her more than even the 
very cuuse of his alarm, 

** Dear husband,” cried she, consolingly, and even 
in that terrible moment careful to hide her perception. 
of his weakness, ‘‘ you are ill, and shiver with the cold. 
There is no need for you to rise, since, if thieves are 
about the house, they will see the candle, and know 
that sume of us are stirring, which will pack them off 
as quickly as the sight of yourself.” 

“It is not thieves,” muttered her husband, hoarsely, 
and his teeth chattered together as he spoke. 


-“But what else can it be?” reasoned Maggie, her 
ears less attentive for his reply than for the sounds: 
beneath, which still continued, though with less cis- 
tinctness. 

“Stay; I have it: it must be some one breaking inte 
the cellar.” 

In an instant her husoana was out of bed, and had 
thrown his dressing-gown around him, in the pocket 
of which he slipped a life-preserver. So terrible was 
the anger in his pale face that she cried out as he left. 
the room: ‘You would not kill a man for stealing 
wine, John !”” 

“‘ Stay here, Maggie; don’t move,’”’-was his only an- 
swer, given in a voice of authority, and almost of men- 
ace, such as he had never used betore. His temporary 
panic seemed to have quite passed away, and he was: 
himself again; strong, resolute, and a terror to evil- 
doers, she feared not for him at all, but only for the life 
of the thieving wretch who should chance tocross him, 
Instead of the slow and hesitating step with which he 
had descended into the parlor on the previous morn- 
ing, he took the stairs in three bounds, and the next 
instant she heard him open the front door and leaye: 
the house. She was not surprised at this, for if there. 
had been any attempt to steal the wine from the cellar 
it must needs have been made irom the vutside. Now 
all was pape For full twenty minutes she remained. 
watching and waiting, but restrained by her husband’s 
injunctions from making any effort to seek him. She 
had understood from his manner of forbidding her to 
leave the room that he did not wish the servants to be 
roused or made acquainted with what had happened. 
With fingers that trembled even more with anxiety than. 
with cold—though it was a bitter December night—she, 
however, partially dressed herself, in case her presence 


| should be required. ‘The room looked out to the trent, 


in the contrary direction from that which her husband 


had taken, and in any case it was too dark to make out” 


any object, save close at hand; but she*had thrown up 
the sash, and having put out hercandle, sat at the open. 
window, listening with intense anxiety. The security 
she had felt about his personal safety was not shaken; 
if there had been a struggle of any kind, it must have 


| reached her in that still night: nay, she felt certain. 


that if John had spoken, far less cried out, on the oppo- 
site side of the house, she must have heard him. What. 
sort of robber, then, must this be, who, on being 
discovered at his nefarious trade, neither spoke nor 
was spoken to? She had begun to think that her hus- 
band had discovered nothing and was making a perambu- 
lation of the whole premises, when she heard footsteps. 
coming toward her from an unexpected direction—that 
of the tool-house. They were those of more than one. 
person, and moved so very stealthily, that had she not 
caught their crunch upom the grayel as they crossed 
from lawn to lawn, they rhight have escaped her atten 

tion. Then, for the first time since her husband left 
Ler, she entertained apprehensions for his safety, Was 


it possible that these men, whoever they were, had 
overpowered and disabled him, and were now coming 
to rob the house? For herself she felt no fear; on the 
contrary, a firm resolve to recognize these ruffians, and 
avenge their victim, took possession of her mind. She 
leaned out of the window, and peered keenly down into 
the darkness. The men were now immediately beneath 
her, and about to enter at the front door, which had 
not been closed. One of them was her husband; the 
othershe could not make out, yet his form did not 
seem wholly unfamiliar to her. Whocowdit be? And 
why was John bringing him under his roof after such 
adeed? He was not hisprisoner, for her husband was 
leading the way, and the other following. The door 
was closed behind them softly, and presently she heard 
in the parlor the quick spurt of a match, and then 
voices speaking in muffled tones. She would not dis- 
obey her husband even now, by leaying the room, but, 
in the intensity of her curiosity, she lay down with her 
ear to the floor, and listened. She could hear noth- 
ing that was said, only that for the most part it was 
John that was the speaker, while the other man put in 
occasionally what sounded like a curt sentence, and 
now and then he laughed. 

Perhaps it was the time and circumstance making it 
anomalous and out of place, but this laugh had a 
peculiar significance for her, a sort of weird malice; it 
seemed scoffing, incredulous, andcruel. It was never 
echoed by her husband; but whenever it occured, there 
was a pause, and then his quiet tones were heard, it 
seemed to her in expostulation. 

The clock on the stairs had struck twice while they 
were thus engaged (though so rapt had she been in 
what was going on, that she had not taken note of the 
particular hour), and had given Warning for doing sot 
the third time, when, after a longer pausein the talk 
than usual, she heard her husband come softly up the 
stairs. She knew it was he by his footfall, else she 
would not have known his voice when he addressed 
her. 

“ Hist, hist?’ said he; ‘‘ notu word above your breath. 
Where are you, Maggie ?”’ 

“TI am here,” answered she, softly. 
light, because ’”"—— 

“You were right,” answered he, quickly. “No mat- 
ter why—ask no questions; and if youcan find what I 
require without a candle, do so. The bottle of termin- 
able ink is not in the parlor; can you give it me?” 

Magyie’s sense of order wasacute; without that fid- 
getiness which insists upon every article being “in its 
proper place,’”’ and is the curse of comfort, she knew 
where everything in her own house was to be found. 

“JT used that bottle in experiments; but there isanew 
one in the cupboard calculated for shorter time ’”’—she 
was already passing her hand along a shelf for it, in 
swift but cautious seareh, as a child catches a fly. 
“Yes, here it is !’’ 

“ Did the experiment succeed ?” 

“ Perfectly: the sheet of paper on which the words 
were written became blank at the very hour to which 
they were computed, This is calculated for but one 
week exactly.” 

As their hands met in the darkness, and her husband 
took the bottle she held out, he drew her toward him, 
pressed her to his heart, and imprinted upon her fore- 
head a kiss so long and loving that it might have been 
one of farewell. Then, heaving a deep-sigh, he turned, 
and took his way, as silently as he had come, back to 
his unknown companion. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GROWN OLD. : 


“T put out the 


Women are born watchers ; their patient and unsel- 
fish nature fits them to be the companions of Sickness 
and of Pain through the long hours of the pitiless 
night ; und Maggie was no novice in that noble sister- 
hood. But hér watch this night was of afar different 
sort from those she had passed by her sick father’s bed ; 
there had been anxiety in them; but in this case there \ 
was besides a weird and nameless terror, a devouring cu- 
riosity, which, nevertheless, she feared to gratiiy—a mys- 
terious dread like that entertained for some ghostly 
visitor, except that it did not vanish with the dawn. 

That awful night had not been, asit were, divided into 
two scenes—if such they could be called, wherein 
scarce aught had been visible to her outward eyes 
—with one brief interval between them, almost as ap- 
palling as themselves, during which her husband had 
come up to her with his strange request, but without 
one word of explanation or of comfort. He had afterward 
remained below stairs fully as long as he had done at 
first, during which the same mufiled talked had gone 
on, though not so continuously as before. One of the 
two seemed to be writing andthe other suggesting or | 
objecting. Then a chair was pushed away from the 
table, a word or two spoken with emphasis—but not 
so loud that she could catch its meaning—and their 
long clandestine interview had come to an end, There 
was no good-bye nor word of parting between those 
two, as her husband let the stranger ont at the front 
door. Whether the latter was a thief or not, Maggie | 
felt that they were deadly enemies. Her instincts, 
always keen and delicate, were wrought to their ut- 
most pitch, and attained truths beyond the reach of 
logic. Before her husband had returned she took care 
to seek her pillow, and effect the slumber which he 
would be well aware could not be real. She yearned to 
ask a score of questions, but she would not pain him 
by asking one, He would be sure to tell her if it was 
well for him to tell; but he had said “Ask no ques- 
tions,” on his Jate brief visit,in such a voice as was 
not to be gainsaid, and which had seemed to appeal 
even more than to command. If she had loved him 
more, or perhaps if he had loved her less—if he had 
given her no such overwhelming proofs of his devotion 
to herself, she might have insisted upon sharing his 
secret, since he and she were one, But she felt that there 


had been nosuch justification in her case, and therefore | corpse! Not only had the hue of health departed irom / 
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her generous heart paid‘him the tribute ofsilence. Nev- 
ertheless, it was a grievous tax. He had returned, as 
betore, without a light, and sought his couch without a 
word: They had lain side by side for hours, each 
broad awake, and each aware that the other was so, 
and both occupied with the same subject—to one an 
engrossing fact, to the other as engrossing. a specu- 
lation. To Maggie every moment intensified the mys- 
tery, and deepened the horror of it. Suppose she 
should never tell her! Would it be possible, she won- 


dered, to share bed and board with him for her whole | 


life long, under such circumstances? Men had kept 
secrets irom their wives before, but surely not secrets 
that the one possessed and the other half-possessed, 
and of which, he must needs know, she had a passionate 
desire to obtain the full possession. < 

Some pretense of mutual ignorance was absolutely 
necessary for domestic concord, and here there could be 
no pretense. She resolved to submit; but she felt that 
submission, both in its pain and in its self-denial, 
would be little short of martyrdom. 

Her husband's persistent silence would be equivalent 
toa continuous expression of his want of confidence 
in her prudence or her love. She could not persuade 
herself to grant that, in this case, he might be correct 
in his judgment, though in all others she acknowledged 
its superiority to her own. True, it was not likely that 
what had occurred that night would forever remain a 
mystery; but the satisfaction of discovering it for her- 
self, or of having it disclosed to her by another, would 
be small indeed as compared with its revelation from 
his own lips. 
now? If not now, while they were alone together in 
darkness and silence, immediately after the event itself 
had happened, and while he could not but be aware 


that her curiosity was burning to be gratified, though | 


her tongue was dumb, Every moment of mutual 
silence put explanation farther and farther away. Her 
reticence had already been accepted by him—doubtless 
with gratitude, and with the full sense of the self- 
sacrifice it had cost her—and it was like taking back a 
gift to importune him now. There was but one chance 
of the vail being lifted: perhaps, through all those 
hours, he was debating with himself how best to break 
to her some terrible news—for that was the shape the 
thing had taken with her by this time—and was wait- 
ing for daylight to mitigate its horror. 

But the night passed, and the dawn broke, without 
one word from him, She saw it steal in at the uncur- 
tained pane—for she had forgotten to draw the blind 
when she reclosed the window—and flopd the room with 
its cold light; but he still lay beside her without a 
sound, without a breath. Was it possible that he was 
dead? She had heard of people affected by unsuspect- 
ed heart disease who had perished in that manner, after 
some agitation or excitement. This thought, at first 
merely one of those ghastly notions that flit at times 
across even well-balanced minds, began to grow upon 
her till it had attained a grim reality. In fear and 
trembling, she raised herself upon her elbow, and 
turned to look at him; then uttered a piteous cry. ~ 

He opened his eyes, and drowsily demanded what was 
the matter. 

“Thave had a dreadful dream,” she said, “and was 
frightened.” 

She was frightened still, to judge by her wild looks, 
but he took no notice of them. 

“It is still early, is it not, dear?” 

“Yes; still early.’’ J 

She hadsunk back upon the pillow, glad to lose sight 
of him. His long, brown hair had turned white. 
She had heard of such changes following on some 
terrible shock, and credited them, as one credits mira- 
cles; but a miracle that happens under one’s own eyes 
is astounding for all that. At the first glance, she had 
absolutely believed him to be another person: Had he 
been conscious of the change when he had come up to 
her room last night without a candle? No. He had 
done that for the same reason that he had bidden her 
be silent—to lead his companion below stairs to imag- 
ine that-no other person in the house saye him was 
cognizant of his presence. She had thought out all 
that hours ago. Besidés, if he knew it, he must needs 
have spoken of it when his eyes met hers: this was no 
secret that he could hide from her, or from anybody ; 
though it made that other secret, which he would not 
tell, ten times more terrible. 

Had he seen his brother Richard’s ghost ? 

It had seemed a while ago that notbing could have 
exceeded for her the horrors of the previous night; but 
the marning—the morning that is said to bring joy to 
the sorrowtul and confidence to the terror-stricken— 
had only brought her a worse thing. Above stairs she 
heard the servant stirring, and in the road without the 
wheels of the market-carts going into town: all the life 
and motion of the day were beginning, but not for her, 
She had often pictured to herself, when her father was 
ill, how sad it had been for him to lie powerless upon 
his bed the long day through, and sigh in vain to be et 
his work, while others labored around him. But now 
she felt herself in wofse case eyen than that. She 
might go about her usual ayocations, but they would 
have no power to win her thoughts from this intolera- 
ble mystery, whereof her husband kept the key. She 
could not help the intrusion of these reflections, but 
she did her best to drive them back ; and in a measure 
she succeeded.- Selfish and querulous as they were, 
their very ‘presence, and the justification of it, sug- 
gested their own cure. 
her ignorance of what had happened, what must her 
husband be by his knowledge of it, which had thus 
brought upon him a sudden and premature old age! 
She took courage te look around at him again—not fur- 
tively, as before, but making him aware that she was 
about to do so: she knew that'he would drop his eye- 
lids, and feign slumber ; and he did so. How noble and 
handsome he looked ; but the beauty of his face was 
no longer that of a statue, it resembled rather that ofa 


Yet why should he ever tell her, if not} 


If she was thus troubled by | 


it, but the features were pinched and sharp, the checks: 
sunk and worn, as with long illness, the hoMlows be- 
neath the eyelids dark, though lustrous ; only a half-. 
stifled sigh proclaimed that the pain was not over yet, 
It was his hair, however, that most attracted her atten- 
tion ; it had not turned white, as she had at first imag- 
ined: the cold light of the dawn had intensified its 
transformation ; but without doubt it had changed to 
gray—not a thread here and there, as is often seen even 
in very young men, but altogether. The alteration 
could not escape the notice even of the least observant; 
to conceal it was impossible, and it would be absolutely 
necessary to account for it. Could she persuade him to: 


| Stay in bed and feign illness,so that she might tend 


him for a time alone, and then give out that pat™ of 
body, not of mind, had changed him so? It was a poor 
and shallow device enough ; but since no other chance 
presented-itself it seemed feasible. 

“John, dear,” said she softly. 

“TI hear you,” answered he, in as lowatone, but: 
freighted with no tenderness, as hers was ; not that it 
was unkind, but to her sensitive ear it suggested in- 
difference—the knowledge that the worst has happened 
that can happen, and that there is no remedy—the in- 
difference of despair. ‘ What is it, Maggie ?” 

“TI wish to ask a favor of you.” 

A piteous moan broke irom his lips. 


“Tt is no question, John,” continued she, hastily. 
“Do not tear that I shall ask what it may pain you to 
reply to. Ifitis your good pleasure to be silent upon. 
what occurred last night, I shall respect your silence.. 
I need not tell you my own wishes upon that subject,. 
for youmustknowthem. It is something—and I thank. 
you for it—that'you do not attempt to deceive me. 
You shall keep your secret—if needs must.” Here her- 
hand sought his, as though in ratification of that pro-- 
mise, and he carried it to his lips and kissed it—so- 
eagerly that, ifhe had been her slave, and she some. 
Eastern tyrant who had granted to him, unasked, his. 
forfeit life, he could not haye shown a more reverent,, 
nay, abject gratitude. ‘The favor I would beg of you,. 


| John, is simply, that you will keep your bed this morn- 


ing, or at least your room ”’—— 

“It is impossible |” interrupted he, in a hoarse whis 
per; “I dare not?” aes 

“Dare not? Then there is danger in this matter, as: 
I feared,’ thought Maggie. ‘“ He has been overpowered. 
by villains, and only had his life spared upon condition. 
that he should not breathe a word of their presence 
here last night. He has promised to go about his usual 
business, and comport himself in all things as though 
no such outrage had occurred.”” A wild and improba- 
ble idea, as she recognized it to be, even while she 
entertained it ; but was not every circumstance about. 
her become wild and dream-like? That John had not 
asked the reason of her singular request, was itself 


| astounding, and only explicable on the ground that 


things much more singular as well as serious were fill- 
ing his mind. ' 

“Is it for fear of calling attention to what happened 
last night, John ?—I am asking for your own sake, be- 
sure of that,’ added Maggie, hastily, for a look of 
piteous pleading crossed his face, as though he would_ 
ied reminded her of her promise—‘that you would. 
get up "— 

“Yes, yes; I must get up,” interrupted he, like one: 
talking to himself; “‘I must go to office; there must . 
be nothing different to-day from what was yesterday.” 

“ But there is something different, John—something- 
very, very different.” 

She hesitated to tell him what had happened to him.. 
An absurd story, that had once made her Inugh at,some. 
old man, @ friend of her father’s, who had taken to a 
Welsh wig, came into her mind: how everybody had 
stared, and gibedat him, and made him miserable, till 
at last he threw it into the fire, and went back to his 
gray hairs again. 

“Different?” whispered her husbond, holding his 
hands before him, and regarding them with great inter- 
est—an action that she had somewhere seen before. 
“‘I see nothing.” 

“Itisnotin your hands, John, dear; it is in your 
face—your hair, that has turned gray.” iS 

She had risen and brought a hand-glass, that he 
might convince himself of the truth of her statement; 
but he did not even look at it. ‘ 


“Gray, am I?” said he. The simple faith with which 


| he accepted the astounding fact, since her words had 


spoken it, went to Maggie’s heart. “Well, I am no- 
worse for that. It proves nothing.” 

“Nay, dear, but it must needs excite attention— — 
comment, and you know what a gossip Mrs, Morden is. 
My notion is, that you should keep your room, and 
affect some sharp illness, so that the change should not. 
seem so sudden, nor excite such wonder, If I could. 
only gét you away from Rosebank without being seen, 
then, after a week or two ’—— 

“Leave Rosebank ?” exclaimed he, vehemently, and. 
rising from the pillow into a sitting posture, as though 
moved by an electric shock. “'That would be mad- 
ness ! 

SI know you have always an objection to leave 
home,” continued Maggie, quietly, and purposely ig- 
noring his excitement ; “ and if that is insurmount- 
able, the next best thing you can dois to feign illness 
in your own xyoom. I will give orders to Mrs. Morden that: 
you are not to be disturbed. and will bring you up 
your meals myself.”’ 

This arrangement of Maggie’s was not so much 
agreed to by her husband as tacility acquiesced in. Im- 
portant as it evidently wgs,in his eyes, to keep matters 
quiet, and all things in Meir usual track, the plan to 
affect it had apparently no interest with him, while the- 
singular transformation that had necessitated it seem- 
ed scarcely to have awakened his surprise. He lay 
mostly with closed eyes, as though the growing light. 
annoyed them, without movement, and, unless address- 
ed, in silence ; while Maggie proceeded ‘with her toilet, 
herself full of anxious thought. The necessity fer 


» girl’s fancy. 


~ where, and had evident!y not been touched by the spade | 
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ction, however, brought her some relief; she had to ;-haye had at such a time within the grounds of Rose- 


“make up her mind what to say to the housekeeper, and 
what to her father, regarding John’s pretended illness, 
that should suggest its being serious, and at the same 
time exclude their presence from his bedside. To 
‘pronounce it to be contagious would, in their case, 
sshe well Knew, be no prohibition; and, moreover, it 
would necessitate calling in a doctor. ‘She knew of no 
complaint—and, indeed, perhaps there was none—the 
~effect of which was to “age”’ its victim, as last night’s 
events had werk:d with John. 
As she left the room, she stooped down unsought and 
‘kissed his forehead—an action rare with her, and which 
yesterday would have evoked his tenderest smile. He 
looked up, and tried to smile, as she had seen her 
father do, during his lato. illness: the very muscles, as 
in his case, seemed to refuse their office. 
band’s eyes told a different tale—it was not physical 
paralysis that forbade his smiling, but the burden of | 


. an intolerable woe that weighed him down, and which | 


be would not suffer her to share. If she had been | 
Richard's wife, she would have fallen on her knees and 
“besought his confidence, certain, no matter what his 
gloom, she had the gift to brighten it; it might have 
been shame, oreven crime, and yet she would not have 
despaired of giving him comfort; but in John’s case, 
‘though there could be neither shame nor crime, she 
“was doubtfulof her powers. She could do only her 
Soving duty to him, as.best she might,.another way. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
DARE, WITHOUT DAWN. 


As bent to keep what she knew of her husband’s 
-wecret, as resolved not to question him upon that por- 
(tion of it which she know not, Maggie was careful to 
‘Iet fallno hint to Mrs. Morden of haying been dis- 
-turbed upon the previous night. The housekeeper’s 
‘first remark, wher she was told that John was ill, was: 
‘La! then Lucy was right, after all, when she woke 
“me up with saying she was sure that somebody was 
moving about in the parlor. It was master, I suppose, 
after the brandy?’ Maggie was about to assent, when 
she was sayed from the exposure of her own deceit by 
Ahe old woman’s garrulousness. 

‘But, lor bless me, where are my wits gone to! I/ 
vwas thinking of the old master’s time, when there was 
salways a bettle of brandy in the cupboard. I forgot | 
tes John was a teetotaler, and had bricked up the | 
cellar." 

“Yes; but he was in the parlor, for all that,’’ ob- | 
served Maggie, quietly: ‘“‘he found he couldn’t sleep, | 


But her hus- | 


bank ? 

Above all, who was he? With every wish to respect 
her husband’s secret, it was not in human nature to 
refrain from asking herself this question, and endeayor- 
ing to frame a reply to it. The appearance of the 
mysterious visitor, as seen from her window, had struck 
her as not wholly unfamiliar; but his voice, from what 
she could catch ofits curt utterances, she could associate 
with no person of her acquaintance; while that hard 
eynical laugh of his, which still seemed to ring in her 
ears, had for certain pierced them last night for the 
first time. It was manitestly something this. man had 
done, or said, or threatened, that had affected her 
husband in so strange and terrible a fashion; and if she 
could but identify him, perhaps her woman’s wit could 
suggest some means by which his infltience for evil could 
be averted, and the mischief be confined within its pre- 
sent limits. All day she racked her brains in vain; and 
then, as often happens to baffled memory, an under- 
signed remark of another gave her the key she sought. 
The evening was drawing in, and Maggie was congratula- 
ting herself on her day’s work; the difficult task of dis- 
closing her husband's illness, and yet of calming her 
father’s fears upon his account, had been accomplished; 
with the housekeeper she had succedded even better, 
for, indeed, the good old dame had not been so im- 
portunate to nurse her master as she had expected—it 
wonld haye been far different had he been her Master 
Richard; and, above all, Maggie had dropped a hint to 
both that John’s sleeplessness was aging him in looks. 
In a day or two she might give out that he was “ grow- 
ing gray,’’ and so by degrees prepare them for the 
spectacle, the unexpectedness ot which was itg 
worst feature. For there was no ghastliness, nor 
even any striking incongruity, in what had hap- 
pened to him; his comeliness, which had always 
been independent of youth, and indeed had had 
none of its vivacity and grace, was not impaired 
by the change of his brown locks to gray, any 
more than that of some women isimpaired by powder 
in the hair. It was terrible to her, because of what had 
effected it, butit would not be so to those to whom 
it was accounted for by natural causes. Mrs. Morden, 
too, had unconsciously given her great comfort. ‘ Ag- 
ing, you say, ma’am is he, and with a grayish look ? 
Well, that is not so strange, forI remember his uncle 
Thurle, who was handsome, too, in his young days, 


though you might not have guessed it, grew gray quite | 


rapidly, when he was not much older than Master 
John.” r 

“Then the clfange may not be my fancy, yon think,” 
said Maggie, “but that it really is so ?” 

“ As like as not, ma’am,” continued the old dame, de- 


and so went down stairs, and took up a book, to pass lighted to find for once her mistress so willing a 


the time.” 


\ listener; 


“those sort of things run in the blood— 


“Ay, and so caught cold, I'll warrant,’ exclaimed though, in’ eed, I could never fancy poor Master Richard 


“the old woman, scornfully; “a thing Mr. Thurle! 


growing gray, even when it was time he should be so.” 


smever did in all his life. That’s what comes of studying, | Here she sighed, and wiped her eyes with the corner of 


-as you might say, out of hours. And now I dare say | 
he's feverish ; and if he gets low, as is like enough, and 
“wants support, how is he to get it, having taken that 
foolish pledge ?”’ 

It was a habit of the old woman to complain of John, 
and to contrast him disadvantageously with his 
brother, and even with his late uncle; but she had 
nevertheless a hearty respect and regard for her mas- 
‘ter, and was very urgent to be allowed to nurse him. 
“Maggie, however, was resolute; nor could Mrs. 
“Morden advance the argument commonly used against 
young mistresses in.such cases, that she knew nothing 
-@bout sick-beds. Her experience in tending her father 
gave her a stand-point from which she ‘could not be 
ori So John lay in bed up stairs, while Maggie 

idied the room and lighted the fire with her own 
hands ; and when she left him, heard the door locked 
“behind her, and felt that he was safe from intrusion. 
‘There were “alarms and excursions ”’ from the kitchen, 
which gave her some apprehensions : once Mrs. Morden 
came.to her with a solemn face to confide to her what 
Lucy had hitherto forborne to tell, out of considera- 
tion for the trouble about Master, that she had found 
the front. door unlocked that morning, which she 
(Mrs. Morden) would take her Bible oath she had 
securely fastened the last thing before retiring 
for the night. This Maggie explained by saying 
that her husband, in his restlessness during the 
#mall-hours, had opened the door, to see what 
sort of weather it was, aud had forgotten to turn the 
‘key. Another statement, which she tound more dificult 
te meet, was, that the woud in the tool-house had been 
Meddled with: not diminished in bulk, so far as could 
‘be ascertained, but, as it were, re-stacked and place:| 
in a new position. As Mrs. Morden, however, had 
Ro co; ce of this matter, and wus jealous of “that 
chit Lucy’s” (as she called her) exclusive information 
“upon any topic, she rather sided with her mistress in 
pooh-poohing this piece of news, and ascribing it to the 
Upon the matter which Maggie expected 
every moment to be broached, and for which she would 
thave had no sort of explanation, had it been so—as to 
some signs of excavation over the cellar at the back ot 
‘the house—not one word was uttered; and after hours 
had id without any mention of it, curiosity im- 
pelled her to go out and examine the spot. What she 
expected to find was either a great hole dygin the lawn, 
er traces of such haying been recently filled in. But 
‘the turf was as smooth and clean thereabouts as else- 


‘for months. This was a link in the chain of last night's 
mystery as inexplicable as all the rest; for that the 


sounds she had heard had bd@n those of pick and spade, | 


“and that they had proceeded from beneath the parlor, 
where the cellar was situated, she had felt morally 
certain. This, however, was now proved to be a 
physical impossibility; nobody could have been break- 
ing into the cellar at all; it was no thiet with whom her 
hhusband had held that interview for so many hours; 


her apron. “I was quite upset this afternoon with the 
sight of one as brought the dear fellow to my mind, 
though in anything but a pleasant way, for who should 
Isee, when I was coming back from the meat-market, 
walking along the High Street as bold as brass, and rig- 
ged out once more, so as those who didn’t know him 
would have called him a gentleman, but that there Mr. 
Dennis Blake! It was he, in my opinion—and in other 
people’s too, who knew more about him—as was 
Master Richard’s ruin; and now Ifeckon he has been 
ruining somebody else, for a year ago he was little 
better than a beggar, and now again he’s like a green 
bay-tree !”” 

Upon this text the old lady ran on for several minutes; 
but Maggie heard nothing of her improving discourse, 
nay, saw nothing but a slouching figure clothed in 
rags following he: husband through the midnight gloom 
into his own house, and whom she now recognized for 
the first time. 

It was no wonder that her unassisted memory had 
failed to do so, for the link of association had been 
wanting; the very last personin all the world whom 
she could have expected to see in John Milbank’s com- 
pany—alone, too, and, as it seemed, upon confidential 
terms—was Dennis Blake, Yet that that was the man 
whom his own hands had admiredinto the house, and 
with whom he had sat for hoursin rapt converse, she 
hal now no doubt. 

Long after Mrs. Morden had left her, she sat alone in 
the very room in which that strange interview had 
taken place, striving to picture it to herselt—John at 
the table writing, and Blake standing or sitting near 
him, with his evil face and mocking laugh—and wonder- 
ing what two such men could haye in common. 
Depths of her nature were stirred, of the very existence 
of which she had been hitherto unconscious; preju- 
dices, and even hates, were laid bare, which the waters 
vt oblivion had long covered. For the first time since 
her marriage, she felt a vague mistrust of her husband's 
qharacter; how could a good and. honest man hold in- 
tercourse with so depraved and infamous a wretch as 
lee—nay, whom she more than suspected to be the 
murderer of Kichard Milbank? She recalled to her re- 
collection how John had defended this man when she 
had made that charge, and caused her to abandon it, 
and almost withdraw it even in thought: but it recur- 
red to hernow with terrific force. Suppose John knew 
that he had done the deed, and was shielding him ! 


She sprang from her chair, and swept her hair back 
from her burning forehead. Was she going mad, that 
such an idea could enter into her mind with respect to 
her own husband—a man so honest, good, and pure, 
that his virtues were resented by a wicked world, and 
positively rendered him unpopular; a man who had 
shown himself, too, so excellent a brother to poor 
Richard, and who, for Ris sake—or for hers, it was no 
matter—had actually inflicted punishment in public 
upon this very Blake with his own hands? After such 
an occurrence, not to mention all the enmities be- 


| vaguely heard, friends they could never be—that was 
impossible; but they might be allies, bound to one 
| another by some unhallowed league. Moen of the most 
widly different characters, and who could never sym- 
pathize with one another, had‘yet been known to plot 
| together fora common object. 


| But what could the object be in this ease, and why 
| Should she be thinking of plots in connection with 

John Milbank, of all human creatures? Thus she 
| stood, her mind tossed this way and that, now by wild 
| suspicions, now by passionate self-reproach, and unable 

to arrive at any conclusion. People had pitied her for 
| the dull sing-song life that she lived at Rosebank, albeit, 
as.they owned, with “The Best of Husbands;” but 
here was a mystery that had removed it far enough 
| from the regions of commonplace. Suppose, too, the 
gossips should be wrong in the other particular—that 
| is, as to John’s goodness. But no; that was incredible, 
absolutely impossible with respect to him as a hus- 
band—for his devotion and tenderness had stood the 
test of years, and were undiminished; and incredible 
as regarded his general character. She would have 
dutiful trust in him still; she would hope that sonte- 
how or other, in Heaven's good time, this dark clond- 
though itcould never be forgotten, might dissolve un’ 
der some blessed beam of truth, which should show 
him as pure as ever! 
voice grimly whispered that she was hoping against 
hope; that this mystery would never be discovered, or, 
ifit were, would disclose some facts more terrible than 
suggestion could hint at. To escape from it, she fled 
up stairs. In the society of her husband, while ‘she 
looked in his noble face, while she listened to his ten- 
der words, surely, surely she could entertain no doubts, 
no misgivings of him. 

Somewhat to her surprise, she found that, although 
it was early (forhe had been up during the day, and 
apparently occupying himself with business matters at 
adesk which she had extemporized for him), he had 
already retired to bed, and was lying with his face to 
the wall, and evidently inclined for silence, if not for 
slumber. This wasa disappointment to her, since it 
ttenied her the moral support of which she stood in 
need; but with her usual ‘acquiescence in his wishes— 
or in what she deemed to be so—she forbore to address 
him and herself retired for the night. For some time 
she lay awake, thought hurrying after thought, like 
sunless clouds before the wind; but presently, over- 
come with the fatigues and anxieties of the last two 
nights, she fell into a deep sleep, 

Abont midnight, as she learned from the clock 
upon the stairs, she woke, but lay very still and quiet 
—partly for fear of disturbing her husband, ifby chance 
his brain should have at last found repose, and partly 
because she felt this wakefulness was growing to be a 
habit with her, and not to be encouraged. Events 
might occur, to meet which she might require all her 
strength of mind and body, and sleeplessness was the 
weakener of both. So ‘she’ lay with closed eyes, 
resolute not to move, and, if possible, not to think, yet 
with all her senses in a state of sharp and painful ter- 
sion. At first not asound was to be heard—not even 
the breathing of her husband by her side—a circum- 
stance which did not surprise her. If he were not 
asleep, he would now take no pains to pretend to beso, 
believing herself to be’sunk in slumber; but presently 
she heard the muffled tread of fect in the room be- 
neath. Alwayssensible, and slow to give way to fancy, 
she for the moment ascribed this to ncrvousnéss—she 
knew that her nerves were in a morbid state, and was 
disinclined to credit her own impressions; butaftera 
while she became convinced that her ears were not de- 
ceiving her. Then the idea which she had done her 
best toshut from her mind rushed in, and took pos- 
session of itin an instant. These were the footsteps of 
Dennis Blake: he had come to-night as he had come 
last night, and as he might continue to come, she knew 
not how long, to hold secret converse with her hus- 
band! She felt an anger in her breast that would not 
be stifled. She had given her word not toask John 
questions about the previous interview ; but that was 
when she was in ignorance of who had been his com- 
panion: if she had dreamed that it had been Dennis 
Blake, she would have insisted upon an explanation. 
Supposing, even, that he were innocent of the heinous 
crime of which she suspected him, still, since she did 
suspect him, and her husband knew it, how could he 
admit this man to their own roof-tree? She put aside 
the consideration of his offenses against herself, al- 
though they were surely such as should have closed a 
husband's door against him, and rested hercase upon 
the former ground alone, It was indecent—it was in- 
sulting to her own judgment, knowing her opinion of 
the mani to be what it was, that John should suffer him 
within their doors. Upon the first oceasion, it might 
be pardoned, since Blake had thrust himself with‘n 
them—aided,, doubtiess, by powerful, though, to her, 
unknown forces, and quite unexpectedly ; but nething 
could excuse this second visit. She was a dutiful wife, 
but duty did not call upon her to submit to this: 
to harbor in the very house that had been Richard's 
home, the wretch she knew to have been accessory to 
his ruin, and suspected of being privy to his death |. 

The noise continued, and even louder than before—a 
shufiling and muffled noise, apparently of moving feet. 
It seemed to her as though the person below stairs, 
having somehow gained admission to the house, was 
endeayoring to draw John’s attention to the fact of his 
presence, without arousing any of the other inmates, 
But to attribute motives to sounds, is even easier than 
to attribute them to actions. 

“John, John!’ cried she, in such a tone as she had 
never addressed to him before, ‘‘ thereis some one mov- 
ing in the parlor, and I believe it to be that hateful vil- 
lain, Dennis Blake !’’ ; 

The die was cast; she had told him that she was in 
possession of haif his secret ; and notwithstanding her 
indignation, she felt some feeling of alarm at her own 


wand yet,if no thief, what possible business could he | tween them had gone before, and of whichshe had | audacity, not for herself, but for fear of its come 


But all the time a haunting” 
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quences to him. He answered nota syllable. Had her 
words stricken him dumb? Had the fruit of the tree 
of kuowledge which she had plucked brought death to 
sim ? 

“John, John!” cried she again, but this time with 
nervous terror—" for heaven's sake, speak!” But there 
was noreply, She reached forth her hand to seize his 
shoulder, but it only fell upon his vacant pillow. Her 
husband was not beside her ; she was alone! 


OHAPTER XXV. 
PARTING. 


For the moment the conviction that she was 
alone flashed upon Maggie with a sense of desertion. 
John had left her, 
Blake | 

Her mind was so occupied with suggestions and sus- 
Picions of this man, that every thought reverted to him; 
and it wasnot until atter some reflection that the 
more natural explanation occurred to her, that the per- 
son moving in the parlor was John himself, What if the 
servants should be awake, and hear him, as she her- 
self had done, and come down stairs? In that case, all 
her precautions of the preyous day would be thrown 
away! It wasclearly her duty to warn him. Rising 
hastily, and wrapping her dressing-gown, around her, 
she softly opened the door. His movements could 
still be heard, but, curiously enough, they were not 
so audible as when she was inher room. She went 
down-stairs a little way, and then paused to listen. 
It was very dark, yet not so dark before her as behind 
her: a grayish glimmer, such as steals through win- 
dows even in a murky night, was before her, and 
showed that the door of the parlor was open. If any 
one was there, she must, therefore, needs hear. him, 
almost to his very breathing. And whoever was there 
must haye heard her. The tick of the clock on the 
landing, the chirrup of a cricket in the kitchen, smote 
upon her straining ears. but no other sound, Then 
arose a shuffling, mufiled noise—as of one who drags a 
burden behind him—from beneath her very feet: the 
person moving was in the cellar, 


And here was a new mystery ; for how could the cel- 
lar have been reached, since no one had dug into it 
fgym without the house, and the wall that had been 
bricked over the door shut it off from all within! The 
noise continued for a few moments, then grew fainter 
and fainter, and all was still again, save for the clock 
end the cricket. To go on withoufa lighted candle, 
was beyond Maggie's courage ; but having returned to 
her room and procured one, she ventured to ex- 
plore the parlor. It was empty; as she now ex- 
pected it to be; and so were all the rooms on the 
basement foor. The front door was unfastened, 
so that it was certain her husband had left the 
house. She pushed back one of the bolts—a safe- 

uuard her terrors compelled her to take—and sat 
Reo to await his return. It was her purpose, 
when he did 60, 
all that had happened durihg the last eight-and- 
forty hours. She felt that her powers were not equal 
to the task she hadimposed upon them. Her position 
in that house had become insupportable; she must 
speak, or she must die, Her past life, with the excep- 
tion of her ill-starred passion for Richard, had been 
yery uneventful; her lines had fallen on the broad road 
pursued by other persons in her condition, with undu- 
lations, but without great heights or depths; and her 
father, notwithstanding he wus by nature reticent, had 
had no secrets from her. These circumstances of mys- 
tery, therefore, witn which she now found herself sur- 
rounded, were the more insufferable and overwhelming. 
An hour had dragged its slow length along, and her 
Solitary vigil still continued, every minute of which 
helped to fix her resolve to know the worst from her 
husband's lips. She had a right to know it, since the 
trouble that had changed him from young to old was 
now consuming her, Suppose he should never come, 


but should disappear, as Richard had done before him ! | 


She ‘elt that to lose her husband would have been en- 
durable, but not to lose him thus, with his secret un- 
revealed. She was shocked to think that she could 
entertain such thoughts; but she was no longer mistress 
of herselt and responsible for them, And still he came 
not. Sie once more unfastened the door, and looked 
forth into the wintry night: it was dark and windless, 
as the last two nights had been, and snow was falling, 
but it was not starless. There was one star, very low 


down in the sky, and this star was moving and coming | 


toward her. It was alight borne by some one coming 
from the direction of the little wood, in which was the 
quarry. She had little doubt that this person was 
her husband, but an inextinguishable curiosity had 
taken possession of her, and conquered all her doubts 
and all her tears. She had closed the door of the parlor, 
and left the candle there,so that it was invisible from 
without, and she eould watch, herself unseen. The 
light was drawing nearer, yet not immediately toward 
her, but in the direction of the tovl-house; that spot 
which had already excited the wervants’ superstitious 
terrors, and her own suspicions, , With a sudden im- 
palse, she sprang torward on to the lawn, and made for 
the moying light. Her footsteps could approach quite 
close to him who bore it, unperéeived, if she could but 
reach him before he reached the yravel.- Once she 
stumbled over a flower-bed, and once against a rose- 
tree; but her knowledge of the ground enabled her to 
move quickly enough to effect her object. She was 
able to recognize her husband,° bearing, beside ‘his 
lantern, aspade and pickaxe: his features she could not 
* perceive; but he was plodding on, with head depressed, 
like one whois weary with toil. He crossed the path 
that lay between the lawn and the tool-house, where 
she heard him throw down his burden, and then all was 
dark. He had extinguished the lantern, and was, doubt- 
less about to return within doors. Magyie flew back as 


and below stairs was Dennis |- 


to demand an explanation of} 


quickly as she had come, but, in her confusion, missed 
her way, and had just time to reach the parlor before 
she heard him stealthily open the front door. In the 
lobby, he stood for a few moments, apparently to satisfy 
himself that no one was stirring, for when he entered 
the room, he had not disencumbered himself of his hat 
and cloak. 

At the sight of his wife standing up before him with 
her questioning face, white with cold and eagerness, he 
stopped and stared. : 

“Why, Maggie, what is the meaning of this?” 

“Nay, John, it is you who must answer me that 
question,” was her stern reply. K 

“You told me you would ask none of me.” 

“That was as respected the doings of last night. It 
is not in human nature to be silent forever, while such 
strange eee are happening under one’s roof,” 

“They will happen no more, Maggie,” said he, with 
piteous entreaty. ‘The worst has happened, and is 
over. Be content.” ‘ 

Content! How wasit possible for her to be so, with 
that specter, wan and worn, before her—his gray hair 
only one item iv the woeful change that had befallen 
him—haggard, verror-stricken, exhausted—the mere 
shadow ot the man he had been, even but yesterday ! 

“Tam your wife, John, andI claim to know what takes 
you from my side in a flight like this ’’—— 

“You are not jealous, Maggie, surely ?” interrupted 
he, with a palsied smile, aud grasping at the frume- 
work of the door in which he stood. 

“Jealous! Yes, jealous of your secret; jealous of 
the villain whom you admitted here last night, and 
who hzs had thé power to blast you, as the lightning 
blasts the tree, to blight the flower of manhood that 
you were, to this/”” hete she pointed at him with a dis- 
dainful finger. “Tell me all. Though you are afraid 
of him, Jam bold enough to meet a wretch like that, 
and to defy him to his face.” 

“Have you seen him?” whispered her husband, 
hoarsely. ‘Has he told you anything ?” 

“ He has toldme nothing. I would not listen to him 
if he proposed to tell.” J 

“ That’s right,” returned the other, in the same low 
tone. |“ He was ever incapable of truth, a liar born; re- 
member that, Oh, if I had but killed him on that 
rhe day when he defiled your name with his base 
ips!” 

“ Killed him !” echoed Maggie, in horrified accents. 
Why had John finished that last sentence with such a 
look of unutterable despair? An old story-cropped up 
in her mind, that had been sown there in her nursery 
days, about a man who, having resolved tokill ano- 
ther, had gone out with spade and pickaxe, just as her 
husband had done that very night, and dug his grave 
beforehand. “If you have thought of killing him, it 
is no wonder you should look as you do, for you are a 
murderer in, heart already, though the blood of your 
victim may not yet be upon your hands.”’ 


“Upon my hands,” repeated her husband, looking at 
them mournfully, and with the _same action that she 
had observed in him upon the previous night, and 
which she now identified with that of an actress whom 
she had seen yearsago. Her father had taken her to 
the theater as a child—a most unaccustomed treat, for 
play-going was looked upon by him in general with 
distavor; but the scene recurred to her now as though 


| it had been yesterday, and even the woman’s words: 


“What! will these hands ne'er be clean?’ They smote 
upon her ear with the same dread significance with 
wuich they had smitten them then. 


“TI say, John, if you are thinking of murder, you 


have stained your soul with it, though not your hands. 
Do you suppose that any craft or subtlety of yours 


would hide it,if once committed—or if ever you se- |. 


cured impunity from the law, that you would seem a 
guiltless man to me?” She spoke with uncommon fer- 
vor; for the idea which had taken possession of her 
mind was strangely strengthened and corroborated by 
her husband's shrinking iorm and ghastly face. 

“I am no murderer,” gasped he, looking doggedly 
down. 

“ That is, not yet,” returned she, impetuously. “Or 
perhaps you think that killing a man—supposing you 
hate him enough, or that he deserves it in your eyes— 
is no murder! But I tell you, if you slay Dennis 
Blake, I will abjure you as thougli you had slain my 
father; nay, if he was to disappear, as your brother 
Richard has done, and none knew whither he had gone, 
Ishould credit you with having destroyed him; and if 
you owned to that, but pleaded that it was a fair fight, 
or that the blow that slew him was accidental, I would 
not believe you !” 

“She would not believe me,’’ murmured John, de- 
jectedly. 

“No, I would not. If you took a man’s life at all, 
even though it was this man’s, I would be your wile no 
longer. 1 should shrink from you as from some loath- 
some thing. I swear it!’ 

Perhaps she really felt what she said; perhaps she 
used such force and energy of speech to make him be- 
lieve she meant it, and so to dissuade him from the 
crime which she was convinced he meditated. The 
effect of these words upon her husband was, however, 
prodigious, and far beyond any thing on which she 
could have calculated: he staggered to a chair, and sat 
down, his eyes staring*at her with mute despair, and 


his jaw sunk down upon his breast—the very image of | 


remorseful woe and guilt. / : 
“Great Heavens !"’ cried she, “is it possible that you 


have already killed him? John! John! do say that | 
you have not done that. You have not surely dared to | 


take his life, unjudged by man?’ 

“T have not,” he murmured. 

“Thank God for that! Forgive me, husband, for 
haying deemed you guilty of so base a crime.” She 


sprang toward him, in the fullness of her great relief, | 


and would have clasped him to her breast; but he put 
out his hand and stopped her. 


“Do not touch me!" said he, bitterly, and witm. 
averted face, “‘or you will repent it.” 

“Why should I, husband, since yon tell me you are- 
innocent?” 

“ What matters, if you will not believe me—if, for all. 
Ican say or swear, I am still a loathsome thing ?” 

“I spoke in haste, John, and in fear. Oh, pardon mer 
I knew you never could have done so dark a deed. It 
was yourself, your face, your tones, that made me 
dream a ghastly dream; I have awakened now. ‘Tell 
me but this, and I will ask no more, but shall be satis- 
filed—What took you out to-night ?” 
his What took me out to-night?’ he echoed, in hollow 

mes, 

“Yes. Tell me the truth, as you have ever dene. 
oe nothing from me. Indeed, indeed, it will be best. 

for us.” . 

He groaned, and shook his head. 

“It will—I am sure it will! If I knew nothing, then, . 
perhaps, I could bear your silence; but I do know 
something.” 

“ What is it that you know ?” 

“Nomatter. Tell me all; and then, from what I 
know,I shall judge whether you are telling me the- 
truth. No, I will not mistrust you, John,” added she, . 
impetuously; “I saw your lantern as you crossed the. 
lawn, and followed you.” 

“Followed me!” cried he, rising suddenly from his. 
chair, ‘Oh, no; that is impossibie.” 

“I followed you, not out, but home, John. I went. 
tomeet youas you came from the wood; you had a. 
pickaxe and a spade with you.” 

He shuddered, and drew back from her toward the. 
door, “ Well, what then ?”’ ~ 

“Task you to tell me why you had those tools, 
though I fear that I can guess.” 

He answered nothing, but stood staring at her, and. 
wetting his parched lips. 

“Were they not to dig a grave with ?” 

He uttered a low, piteous cry, and hid his face. 

“Tt was meant for Dennis Blake,” continued she,. 
quietly. “I knowit. I have told your secret to your- 
self, since you would not tellit tome. The other way 
would have been the better, John, However, let us be 
thankful that your guilt has stopped at the intention. 
Do not reproach yourself so cruelly. The evil that this. 
man has done to you must have been great indeed; 
and as it is, you haye only wished him dead, as men. 
wish their own brothers every day. When I said just 
now that to do that was to be a murderer, I knew not. 
what 1 said. Ispoke as women do in thoughtless pas- 
sion. Do not lay my Litter words to heart go.’” 

Once more she approached him, and would haye- 
taken his hand, but he snatchedit from her. 

“Touch me not!" he said; “I tell you, I am not fit- 
to touch !” 

“But you have repented, surely; and repentance 
washes away sin, even in the eyes of heaven; how much 
more, then, in sinful eyes like mine.” 

“Repented |" murmured he, ima shuddering yoice;. 
“yes, I have repented, but not enough.” 

She judged, from his wild words, that he wished to 
be alone, that he might make his peace with heaven. 

“I will leave you, John, for a little; and when you 
see me Next, you shall not be troubled with any ques- 
tioning. From henceforth mistrust is over. I will 
have firm faith in you tillit shall be your pleasure to. 
have faith inme”’ 

“Firm faith,” sighed he, looking at her with sorrow- 
ful pity; “indeed, you will needit all. I had hopes, 
until to-night, that not be tried, but Iwasa fond fool 
to entertain them. Your own words have scattered 
them to the winds.” $ 

« My words, John! How can that be?” 

“No matter; you will learn soon enough,” was his 
strange rejoinder, You said that you would leave me- 
for a little here alone. Do so!’ Then, as she was: 
anh to quit the room: “ Good-bye, dear Maggie, good-. 

ye!” 

“Good-bye!” echoed she, surprised. “‘ Why, you are. 
not going out again to-night?” 

“No—no,” answered he, so slowly andso mournfully, 
tha’ each monosyllable sounded like the muffled boom 
of a death-beil; bis air too, was so sombre and so hope- 
less, that asudden conviction flashed upon her that he 
wus contemplating suicide. Yon will notdoa mischief 
to yourself, John, surely; promise me that,” 

“How wellshe reads my thoughta,”” murmured he, 
as though to himself; ‘‘ske must almost love me,’’ 

“Ido love you, John—not almost, but with all my 
heart! Isit possible that you could be so cruel as to 
wish to kill yourself, and leave me desolate? You did—. 
youdo! I see it in yourtace! Iwill not leaye this 
room, nor you, till Lhave your promise. Swear to me 
that you will never raise your hand, not only against 
another's life, but agaizst your own,” 

“That is a hard command,” answered he, mournfully; 
“you will know one day how hard. Nevertheless, I will 
obey it. Fear not to leave me here and find me dead. 
Teo live shall be a part of the pu iment I have de- 
served for evil thoughts—not deeds, Maggie,” added he, 
with earnestness! “ wpon my soul, not deeds.” 

“Tam sure of that, John,” answered she, assuringly; 
“and even these thoughts, like some baleful fungus that 
springs up in asingle night, arose in you, I know, but 
yesterday. Pluck them from your bosom ; pray for the 
| stainless soul you once possessed, and I wfil pray that 

Heaven may niake me worthy to be the wife of such @ 
man.” 

Before he couid move, or prevent her, her quick step 
had reached him, and she had kissed his forehead and 

passed swiftly from the room. His word once passed, 
| she knew would never be broken, and she had no more 
fears as to his personal safety ; but the fact that she 
| had entertained them, and with justice, combined with 
the previous terrors and anxieties of the night, had 
shattered her nerves: she felt unequal fo speak with 
|him any further forthe pres a for soli- 
| tude and time tu collect her exhausted energies, On her 


if 


re 
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part, she had promised to question him no more as to 
the mystery that hung about him, and had blanched 
his hair, and plunged his soul in gloom; but she could 
not help questioning ‘herself. What could it be that had 
worked so potently tor ill with him in a few hours, and 
set his innocent and noble nature upon schemes of 
anurder and self-destruction? He had given them up, 
he said, and yet he had shrunk from her caress as 
‘though it bad been pollution—not to him, but her. 
His haggard, hopeless face wus before her still. 

Was he standing where she had left him, or was he on 
his knees invoking pardon for the crimes he had medi- 


tated? He was speaking—doubtless outpouring his soul | 


4n prayer. What could it be that had driven so good a 
man to prayers like that? It seemeda sacrilege to lis- 
ten. She got into bed, and the warmth was gratetul to 
her shivering limbs. Her weary eyelids craved for rest, 
ut she would not let them fall until John came up 
#tairs. What couldshe dotohelp him, not knowing 
what help he needed, nor against whom? Only of one 
‘thing could she be certain, that danger menaced him, 
and she could also guess the quarter from which he 
Jdooked for it. She would n all her faith in hin, 
John had said; yet how should he suppose that anything 
Dennis Blake ceuld say would weigh: a feather’s weight 
with her against her husband? What could Blake do, 
sor what could any man, against one so armed from 
head to heel in honesty of purpose as was he? 

. Johp was stirring now below ; he was at his desk, for 
«she heard him use hiskey. What could he want there? 
He kept his Bible in it, for he Was scrupulous to kéep 
it hi , like his own good deeds. Perhaps he was 
about to seek comfort from the sacred page. 

“John, is that you?’ There was a knock at the 
door, tq which she had half consciously replied. 

* How is master this morning, ma’am ?” 

The day had begun to dawn, and Mrs. Morden, had 
fome tocallher. She must have fallen suddenly asleep 
Wbefore John came up stairs. 


**He is much the same,”” answered she, mechanically, | 


ut the words died away upon her tongue. Her hus- 
and was not by her side ; for the second timeshe found 
herselfalone. On the last occasion it had been night, 
and now it was growing day ; yet her alarm had been 
as nothing compared with her present terror. A con- 
viction was bornein upon her, steadfast, as though it 
ha! been confirmed by a hundred tongues, that he had 
de + her forever! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE TUNNEL. 


Ir was curious, and exemplified most powerfully her 
sappreciation of her husband's character, that Maggie 
did not even now believe that he had broken his word. 
Tt would have been only natural, and very pardonable, 


if, considering what she knew of his intention, her first | 


thought, upon finding that John had not come up 
stairs, should have been that he was lying in the room 
‘beneath, slain by his own hand. Her mind was full of 
wretched presentiments, but it did not forecast that 
saaegd picture. She listened, indeed, with throbbing 
and beating heart to the housekeeper's move- 
ments below stairs, but not with the fear that some 
terrible cry should presently break forth to tell her 
‘that John was dead. She thought it probable that he 
had left some ijetter behind him (just as Richard had 
done), and that presently Mrs, Morden would come 
upon it, and bring it to her. He would surely never 
leave her without one word of explanation, either 
spoken or written, and thus add the most terrible link 
ot all tothe chain of mystery that surrounded her. 
But when this did not happen. she became consumed 
with a worse terror. Suppose he had gone forth and 
met with Dennis Biake, and in sume endeayor to con- 
ciliate him—for the idea that he had cause to fear that 
man was fixed in her mind—had fallen into a fresh 
quarrel, which had hail fatal results! He had passed 
his word to abstain from violence toward him, as re- 
Spécted what had already occurred between them ; but 
#®oms3 Dew insult or menace might have proved too 
fauch for his patience, and have Liat, pe the guilt of 
blood upon his head. She did not think of that now as 
@he had done when the crime had been only in contem- 
png a Ifit were indeed committed, she felt that all 
er Compassion would be for him who had wrought the 


‘deed, and not for his victim ; that her first and only | 


thought would be to save him from the consequences 
of his act. 

The consequences{ Could imagination conceive 
anything more terrible than thess! What was sian- 
er, of which she bad thought so much,when that had 
been all thers was to think of: nay, what had been even 
“the dissipation ofher early dreams of love, when matched 
with thie! All human misery was, it now appeared, 
comparative : she had fancied that her lines had been 
Sounding its depths, when they had, in fact, been only 
stirring its surface. If only this hideous suspicion 
should prove to be unfounded, all other burdens she 
might have to bear would seem as light as air. If only 
thiscloud might pass away, the sky of life would be 
blue forever. From her reply to Mrs. Morden, her hus- 
band’s absence would, of course, be unsuspected, and 


unless he had himselt made it known, might be kept} 


concealed for days. Would it be better to conceal it, 
#0-as to give him an opportunity for escape? Or would 
her doing so fix the guilt of what he might have done 


upon him? What excuse could she give for the decep- | 


tion which should not be connected with its cause? 
Upon the whole, shejudged it best to own that‘he had 
left the house, and, at the same time, to exhibit as little 
concernas was compatible with the circumstances of 


the case. To make ups story that should explain his |-not present the same appearance asit had done yester- } 


absence was far beyond her powers; and even could 
she do so, how could she withstand the showers of 


| 


| 


| 


} Eleanor Spearing, in Hood's ballad. 
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Nay, would not the constant and persevering interro+ 
gations of the gossipy housekeeper, though more 
easily parried, be a still more intolerable infliction? In 
any Case, not a moment was to be lost in making her 
choice of these miserable alternatives. As the servant- 
irl passed her room-door, Maggie put her ‘head out, 
and inquired whether she had seen her master. “He 
telt better this morning,’ said she, “as I told Mrs. 
Morden, and insisted upon getting up.”’ It was the first 
time in her life that Maggie had told a premeditated lie, 
yet she felt no confusion ; the conditions of her being 
had become exceptional, and her moral perceptions 
had changed with them ; she, in her turn, had become 
gray at heart in a single half-hour. 

“‘He’s not down stairs, ma’am,” replied Lucy, stol- 
idly ; “perhaps he is walking in the garden.” 

It was not a likely thing for an invalid todo ona 
winter morning before breakfast-time ; but Maggie felt 
pa thankful to the girl for her Boeotsan suggestion. 

f every one were as dull and indifferent as she, her fu- 
ture course would not be so set with pitfalls as it was 
likely to be It was something, too, to feel that Lucy 
would go down and break the news to Mrs, Morden 
that John was not within. 

The housekeeper, as she expected, at once came hur- 
rying up: “Lor, ma’am, why, the girl tells me as 
master is up and out, and the snow's a-falling.’’ 

“It is very imprudent, certainly,” said Maggie, but 
in tones so low and stifled that they must needs have 
been lost on the old woman. 

“Such weather is a’most enough to kill him,” con- 
tinued the excited dame ; “why, he must surely have 
lost hfs head.” 

Here was another grain of comfort undesignedly cast 
before the unhappy Maggie. If this suggestion that 
John had “lost his head” could be worked out, the 
worst—that is, the very worst she feared—might yet 
find some mitigation. Atall events, it was a chance 


| that,in her helpless plight, was not to be thrown 


away. 

“He has been very ill and very strange, Mrs. Mor- 
den,”’ returned she, with emphasis. ‘I have not been 
able to make him out at all.” 


“Lor, hehas been light-headed and that, then, has } 


he? Well, now, if I didn’t suspect it! Says Ito Lucy 
only last night, ‘ What can be the reason as missis don’t 
wish me to attend tomaster, but must needs wait on 
him herself?’ Ishouldn’t wonder if he was abit de- 
lirious—not that Master John is one to have secrets or 
commit hisself’’ (how this random shaft quivered in 
poor Maggie’s heart !), ‘‘ but that one doesn’t like one’s 
own flesh and blood, or the bone of one’s bone, at 
least, which is nigher still, to talk at random before 
other people. Poor Morden himself used todo it, 
though that was drink, poor fellow, and. it used to vex 
me most uncommon. But, dear heart, ma’am,if he is 
gone queer, should we not send out for help at’ once, 
lest he should do himself a mischief?” 

“No, no; I apprehend nothing ofthat sort. I will 
go out and seek for him myself; and in the meantime 
pray say nothing about it to anybody.” 

Maggie knew she could not have devised a better 
means of getting it noised abroud that John was 
nan compos mentis, than the laying this injunction upon 


| the worthy old lady, who was as incapable of reticence 


concerning the affairs of those aboyt her as Dame 
If John should re- 
turn, it was easy to affect that his attack had been 


temporary, due to some access of fever; and if he, 


should not return, for the terrible reason that had sug- 
gested itself, the law would be tender to him, The very 
change in his appearance would go a long way to prove 
his insanity, if it snould be necessary to set up that 
plea, In the shipwreck of her life, she clung to this 


poor scheme with feverish persistency, and for the | 


tnoment it buoyed her up. It had an immediate value, 
too, since it absolved her from the nece’sity of ex 
plaining anything. Everybody was left by it to form 
his own conclusions. But in the meantime some sort 
of action was demanded of her. She put on her bon- 
net and shawl, and announced her intention of going 
in person to Mitchell Street; it was possible, she said, 
that her husband had gone thither; and, at all events, 
it was only right that she should at once intorm her 
father of what had taken place. So much, at least, was 


necessary to satisfy the propricties in the eyes of Mrs. | 


Morden ; and, upon the whole, it seemed the most nat- 
ural thing todoin the case suggested. Ifeshe hal 
herself suspected John to be deranged, she would not 
have been satisfied with sending others to look for him. 
At the same time Maggie trembled‘at the notion of 


| leaving home, even for an hour, lest tidings should in 


the meantime arrive there which might need judicious 
interpretation. However, she at once set out, though 
the snow was by this time beginning to fall thickly. Ata 
few paces from home, indeed, the house itself was 
scarcely visible; and taking advantage of this circum- 
stance, slie could not resist entering the tool- 
house, unperceived, upon her way to the gate, It 
was from thence that John had taken the spade 
and pickaxe, and there they now lay, just within 
the door-way, where she had seen him throw them 
down. She had examined the place the day before, but 
there was a vague attraction about it—though an at- 
traction of repulsion—which still haunted her. It was 
a bare, common edifice of its kind enough. Empty 
flower-pots, and odds and ends of matting, strewed the 
unpaved floor ; and notwithstanding the season, it was 
pervaded with a smell of mould, as though the garden- 
ing operation of “ potting ’’ had been but recently car- 
ried on iv it. The smell was more powerful where the 
wood was stacked in a huge pile upon the side nearest 
to the house, and it seemed to her that the stack did 


day: On closer inspection she fel convinced of this ; 
and, on rolling alog or two away, and moving some 


a damp dark passage, large enough to permit the en- 
trance of ahuman body. That was the precise image 
that her thought suggested, just as if it had been ex- 
pressed in words; large enough “for a human body ;” 
and an unspeakable terror took possession of her soul, 
as the idea occurred tv her; suppose that hole had been 
excavated for the very purpose to receive the body of 
Dennis Blake! 

Her limbs seemed to give way beneath her, and she 
sat down with beating heart upon a huge overturned 
basket, the only substitute for a seat the place afforded. 
She had taxed her husband with digging a grave, and 
he had not deniedit. Whatif the grave were within a 
| few feet of her! Thoughshe knew that no actual crime 
had been committed, she felt as though she were actual- 
ly in the presence of a murdered corpse. The very 
smell of the earth made her sick and faint. The basket, 
she now discovered, had been filled with it; it had evi- 
dently been used for carrying out what had been dug 
| fromthe hole. She examined the spade and pickaxe, and 
felt quite a relief to find that the soil attaching to them 
was not of the same kind, but was mixed with gravel. 
It was not here, then, that John had been working last 
night, but in the little wood, or spinney, from which 
sue had seen him coming with the lantern, and which 
was in the neighborhood of the gravel-pit. Asudden 
instinct caused her to smear the flat of the spade and 
| the point of the pick with the earth about her. The 
discovery of what had happened here was probably in- 
evitable, but she would leave no hint of what had hap- 
pened elsewhere. As to what had happened, she knew 
nothing ; but she felt she was on the verge of some 
discovery, if only she had the courage to make it. 
With a silent prayer for strength and mercy, and both 
for another’s sake as wellas her own, Maggie once more 
approached the excavation. The narrow passage into 
which it led was not, she now perceived, utterly dark ; 
a gray gleam of light struggled into it from the other 
end. .Itran in a gradual slant toward the house, and 
more than once she slipped on the damp surface, as she 
| felt her way, bent almost double, along the narrow 
path. The gray light, however, increased ; and by the 
time she had reached the termination of the pas- 

sage and emerged into a walled chamber, she was 
| able to recognize it as the cellar, through the grat- 
ing of which the clear morning rays were streani- 
ing. The cause, then, of the under-ground noises 
she had heard at night was at once apparent ; they had 
been made by the strokes of the pickaxe, when the 
man at work in the passage had come co the cellar 
wall and begun to loosen the bricks. No wonder that, 
having seen no sign of disturbance of the soil, or of 
the grating without,ther suspicions of some thief hay- 
ing effected an entrance below stairs had been set at 
rest; for who could have dreamed of such a method 
of ingress as had been really adopted. 


That the robber was Dennis Blake she could have no 
doubt ; reduced to beggary and ruin, it was not un- 
likely that the idea should have struck him of thus 
possessing himself unsuspected of the wine in her 
husband's cellar, with the value of which he was so 
well acquainted ; but as to what had caused his of 
fense to be-condoned, and the offender to be taken into 
her husbands confidence, that was a mystery as great as 
ever. 

In the place in which Maggie now found herself, she 
had never before set foot. The cellar, it will be re- 
membered, had been bricked ,up by John’s orders on 
the very morning after his brother’s sudden departure, 
and in a sort of abhorrence, as was understood, of the 
habits of life which had led to it and to poor Richard's 
ruin, and as a testimony against them. 
son who had entered it by the door had been probably 
Richard himself. 


Nothing since that time had, apparently, been re- 
moved, and indeed it was cértain that the marauder 
| had been discovered just at the moment when he had 
efirst made good his entrance. The bins still contained 
a considerable supply of wine, and the undisturbed 
dust of years had accumulated upon them. By the 
steps leading to the bricked-up door was a broken bot- 
tle, the contents of which, long dried up, had lett a 
dark stain on the stone floor. The whole scene pre- 
sented a picture of desolation and desertion, in which 
there was small temptation to tarry. Moreover, there 
was a chance, however, slender, while she did so, of 
some one coming to the tool-house and finding what 
sie had found, Maggie, therefore, retraced her steps 
thither as quickly as the slipperiness of the ‘incline 
would permit; and, having covered the excayation 
| with timber and brush-wood, so as to conceal it from 
ieee casual visitor, she took her way to her fathér’s 

ouse.” 


| CHAPTER XXVIL 
| JOHN’S LEGACY. 


Bur for that chance suggestion of honest Mrs. Mor- 
den’s, Maggie’s task with her father would have been 

| difficult indeed. She would have had to invent some 
| incredible story to account for her husband's absence, 
| and would have contradicted herself in a thonsand 
| particulars. As it was,she had merely to describe 
John’s sudden and unaccountable illness, his strange- 

\ ness of manner and aspect (without, however, men- 
| tioning the actual transformation that had taken place 


| she most desired. 

“Why, good heavens! John must have gone mad,” 
was, in fact, the engraver’s involuntary exclamation, 
| on hearing her tidings ; and, though—shocked, upon 


tions that would be poured in upon her from all | brushwood, she came upon the cause—a considerable ; Maggie’s account, at his imprudence—he immediately 
hew deceive with consistency such keen inqui- 
ere as her father and Mr. Linch ? r 


heap of newly dug-out earth, Exploring farther, she 
disoovered an orifice in the floor, communicating with 


| strove to soften the force of his own words, she saw 
| that they represented his belief, 


The last per-. 


| with. him in the latter respect), ané lastly, bis inex- — 
| plicable disappearance, to produce the very effect that ~ 


£ 


“No doubt,” said hé, “this is but some temporary 
aberration—probably the result of fever—for your hus- 
band is just the very last man in the world to become 
a lunatic; so judicious, so calm and unexcitable, and 
even, under the most trying circumstances—with one 
single exception, which might have stirred a stoic—has 
always shown so much self-command and self-re- 
straint.” " 

How well she knew it, and how poignantly that re- 
ference to his quarrel with Dennis Blake went to her 
very soul! John was not mad, she felt, and also that 
that very wan was, somehow or other, the cause of his 
appeyring to beso. Blake might be lying dead at that 
moment, and he who slew him fleeing from the far- 
stretching hands of outraged Justice ; and what should 
she do to aid his flight? 

«The first thing, Maggie, as it seems to me, that we 
should set about,” returned her father, gravely, ‘is to 
advertise the fact of his disappearance. It is sure to 
attract notice enough, considering that the very same 
thing—though under wi''ely different circumstances— 
happened to his brother before him. Sympathy may 
be l.cking im John’s case, for he was far too good to be 
appreciated, save by the few who really knew him; but 
interest will certainly not be wanting, and interest in 
this, matter is only another name for help. He cannot 
haye gone far, anditis all-important.to take prompt 
measures ; we should at once send wordto the papers 
and. to the police.” 

“Not. yet, father, not yet,” answered Maggie, earnest- 
ly... * Suppose John should come back—and, for all we 
know, he may be at home this very moment; and the 


fit, or whatever it may be, should have passed—con- | 


sider how vexed andjannoyed he would be at our haying 
made such a disturbance about him, He is, as you say, 
by no means so popular as he deserves to. be, and ma- 
licious tongues have been busy with him, enough, as it 
is.”’ . aMe 2} 
«There is reason in that,’’ returned the engraver, 
thoughtfully ; ‘and his sudden disappearance. is sure 
to suggest to people what occured to Richard, and re- 
open that old sore. Indeed, one could not expectit 
to be otherwise, The coincidence is certainly most ex- 
traordinary:,some wicked fools will be quite capable of 
calling it a ‘judgment,’ no doubt. It is just two years 
ago, is it not—and the very same time ot, the year ?”’ 

- I forget—I believe so,” said Maggie, her thoughts 
in¢apable of dwelling upon Richard’s fate at all. “It 
seems to me that it would be far better to do nothing 
at present, but only to hope and wait.’’ 

“Well, well, dear, perhaps you are right. We will 
not anthorize the matter to be, made public. — Still, it 
is quite certain to ooze out—if not to-day, to-morrow: 
it will beimpossible to keep Mrs. Morden's tongue from 
running, for one thing. If she were, but immortal, 
the principle of -perpetual motion would have been 
discovered at once.” Still, for your credit’s sake—for it 
will seem so strange to sit under such a Catas- 
trophe, and make no sign—I think I will just_step 
round to Mr. Linch and tell him in confidence 
what has happened. He is a good man, and not a 
fool, notwithstanding that he is next kin to one”’ (this 
was in reference to his sister Martha), “and his advice 
may be worth having. It was a thousand pities, my 
dear Maggie, that you didn’t send for the doctor, when 
your husband was first taken ill, for the symptoms 
might then have been detected ‘and we should have 
been put upon our guard.” 

«John objected to that,” said Maggie, quietly. It 
was a relief to her when she could give an answer 
without reflecting upon its possible consequences. ‘I 
don’t think he would have seen Dr. Naylor, even if you 
hhad sent him +o Rosebank.” 2 

“Tdare say not. He was. doubtless very obstinate; 


which is itself, I believe—that is, in MMen—a sign of | 
With women it is just the other way; not | 


aberration. 2 
that’ you were ever obstinate, Maggié, except in one 
thing, and you thought better of that in theend. Even 
as things look for the moment, you don’t repent, 
darling, of having given way about that, do you ?” 

“No, father,” siglled Magvie; “I have had no cause 
to repent; dear John has always been the best of hus- 
bends to me.’” . 

“ And you have paidhim back at last as he deserved,” 
said the old man, fondly. “‘Now you have lost him, 


though it is doubtless but for a litttle, you have found | 
These trials are not al-} 


out how much you love him. 
ways sent for evil. But Iam falling into the preach- 
ing vein, which naturally reminds me of John Linch. I 
will just call and have afew words with him. I don’t 
offer to take you with me, because of that magpie 
Martha, who is sure to insist upon. seeing you; and 
then I will come on to Rosebank, where I trust to hear 
better news. Here’s Master Willie come, in the mean- 
time, to comfort you.” 

This referred to the entrance of the maid with her 
young charge, whose hands and face she had polished 
up to a fine pitch, in order togreet his adopted mother. 


“The engraver's words had been mere matters of course; 


but the sight of the child—whose very existence she 
had for the moment almost forgotten—was really a 
balm to Maggie of wondrous potency, 


As she clasped him in her arms, the welcome tears 
rained from her eyes for the first time since. her mise- 
ries had fallen upon her; the iron band that had seemed 
to.press upon, hen forehead relaxed a little, and the 
gloom of the future was pierced by a ray of light. Here 
ak something, whatever happened, to live for, and to 

ove. 
atleast remained to her, tender and devoted as he had 
ever been, she reproached herself for the thought; but, 
in truth, there was no need ‘to do so. It was the de- 
pendence of the ehild upon herself that had so deeply 
moyed her. She was necessary to,it, and would be so 
for years to come; and. as it crowed for joy, and 
smoothed her cheek with hands not more soft than it, 
#he felt a rest and solace which not all the art of Mes- 
mer has the power to bestow upon his votaries. The 
desire to take the boy back with her to her desolate 


The next moment, remembering that her father | 
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home was strong within her; but to have done so now, 
would have been to seize the first opportunity of John’s 
absence to take 'to herself something that had been 
Richard’s, and therefore she put the temptation from 
her. With John her lot had been cast, and not eyen 
in the eyes ofothers would she appear to desert him. 

It was, nevertheless, with a heavy heart that she re- 
turned to Rosebank, to await, in miserable suspense, 
she-knew not what tidings (except that they could not 
be good) of her missing husband, 

Shortly after her return, her father arrived with Mr. 
Linch. The latter gentleman was urgent for immediate 
action. He had no doubt that John was laboring under 
an attack of insanity, and pointed out what a great 
| responsibility would rest upon his friends if he should 
do a mischief to any one, and they have given no public 
| warning as to his state of mind. He himself searched 
| the house and explored the garden, including the tool- 
| house, but discovered nothing. The snow was still 
falling heavily, and must long ago, reflected Maggie, 
with a sense of satisfaction, have obliterated her hus- 
band’s foot-marks of the previous night. Disclosure, 
involying danger and disgrace, seemed to her to lie in 
| the directidn of the little wood.’ When the short day, 
that seemed more long to her than any day in June, 
drew to its close, and still John came not, it was pressed 
upon her that the police should be communicated 
with, and to this she at last consented. Surely, if*the 
worst she feared had happened—if Blake had come to 
any violent or sudden end, it would have been noised 
abroad by this time. Next to news of her husband, she 
longed to hear some tidings of hisenemy. 1o know 
that he was alive, even if it was but to work harm to 
them, would have been an inexpressible comfort. 


She had bad nights of late, but never such a night as 
this one, in which nothing happened. She had dreaded 
the solitude of the house, as a timorous child shrinks 
from the coming dark, but resolutely refused her 
father’s offer to remain at Rosebank. She dared not 
have a witness to John’s return, in case he should re- 
turn, though she had small hope of that; indeed, she 
had no hope at all. She felt not only that he wouldnot 
come back, but that it was well he did not; thatit was 
somehow better for him to be a hutidred miles away, 
and-speeding farther still. Yet every blast of wintry 
wind that shook the door brought her to her bedroom 
window, to peer forth for bim; and all the noises of 
| the night had dread significance." Now she seemed to 
hear him moving stealthily about the parlor, and now 
; at work with spade and pickaxe in the cellar beneath. 
No sick man ever longed for morning as poor Maggie 
| did, nor, when it dawned, gathered such little comfort 
from the light. In a few hours all Hilton would learn 
what had happened, when Rumor would be busy with 
her woe, and the forked tongue of Malice would flicker 
about her and hers like-flame. Nor did’ her fears ex- 
aggerate what actually took place. She was down be- 
times, and noticed that every person that came to the 
door as usual tarried there longer than was his wont— 
the milkman, and the postman, and the baker—each, 
doubtless, to satisfy his curiosity by questions, or to 
express his wonder. She ‘eagerly loooked for letters. 
“Surely, surely, I'shall hear something now,” said her 
beating heart at the postman’s knock ; ‘but none came; 
and when she opened the local newspaper, the first 
paragraph that met her eyes’ was headed thus: The 
Mysterious Disappearance from Rosebank. As her father 
had expected, her husband's departure had been at once 
associated with that of his brother, anda parallel drawn 
| between them. There was even a sensational suggestion 
that some disused and forgotten well-hole might lie 
within the grounds of Rosebank, where both had met 
| their fate, and a thorough investigation of the locality 
was recommended. Suppose they should examine the 
spinney, and discover the new-made gravel 


) realize it, the inspector of police. Curiously enough, 
in all her reflections upon what would happen, this 
inevitable visitor had not occurred to her, andit re- 
quired all her selfcommand to meet him with calm- 
ness. 

| He was a mild and gentle mannered man, however, 
/who evidently sympathized with her position. and 
would, doubtless, have; made every allowance for her 
confusion. After a few questions, to which she had no 
difficulty in replying, he inquired with an inditferent 
air—like one who expects an answerin the negative, 
and is merely fulfilling a matter of form—whether she 
had noticed any signs of trouble or anxiety about her 
husband of late. Here she hesitated, in yiew of possi- 
ble contingencies. Would it be better to answer 
“Yes” or “No?” If “ Yes,” that would Jead to fresb 
inquiries as to the nature of his trouble ; if “ No,” that 
would militate against the theory of his having become 
deranged, 

“Have you any cause, for instance, to suppose Mr. 
Milbank to have been in pecuniary difficulties *%’’ con- 
tinued the inspector, proceeding with lis interrogatory. 

“ Certainly not,’ answered she, firmly. “He had no 
material cause for disquietude of any kind.” 


| customed witnesses, that of saying too much. “No 
materia! causé, you say ; was there any imaginary one, 
then—any unfounded apprehension, for instance ?” 

‘No, no,” answered she, hastily. “I meant ma- 
terial, as opposed to mental. Ihave an impression that 
shis mind was disturbed, not balanced as equally as 
usual.” 

“Why ?” 

The inspector had got his note-book out, and was 
setting down her replies in the methodical manner 
peculiar tohis profession. Why did he not warn her, 
as she had a vague idea he ought to do, that she need 
not answer anything of a compromising nature, and 
that all she did answer would be used to her disadvan- 
tage? She found her mind wandering in a legal laby- 
rinth of what was justifiable on the part of a policeman, 


| and what was not, without tlie power of grasping the 


In the: 
wildest of her horror at this idea, there arrived, as if to | 


| with well-feigned amazement. 


| 


| 


subject in hand atall. Wasit possible that, under th 
pressure.of her anxieties, she herself was going mad? 

““Why,’ repeated the inspector, even more persma- 
sively than before, but at the same*time regarding her 
very fixedly—“ why had you cause to suppose his mind 
was off its balance ?”” 

“Well, from his manner when he was taken ill: his 
refusal to send for the doctor, or to let any one see him 
besides myself.” 

*‘Just so. He never dropped the least hint to you, 
either before or during his illness, of his intention to 


leave home? . 
“Never. He has never left home, nor wished to do 
so, even for a day, since we have been married.’”” 
“Never left home, nor wished to do so,’ mused the 
inspector, gravely. He was a married man, and wrote 
her answer down with unusual care, as though 1t was a 
phenomenon in human experience. ‘“ Your husband 
léft no letter behind him, of course, nor ahy document 


| in his desk, or elsewhere, referring even remotely to 


any intention of departure ?”” 

The inspector said “of course,” because to examine 
a man’s desk under such circumstances would have 
occurred to himself as the first thing to be done; but, 
us a matter of fact, Maggie had made no such examina- 
tion. John’s desk had been as sacred to her in his 
absence as it was when he was at home; and though 
she at once perceived that she ought not te have lett” 
that stone unturned, she was not going to confess it in 
the presence of one who might propose to assist—and 
perhaps have the saponky to do so—in prosecuting 
such a research. If there was anything in that desk to 
explain this mystery, her own eyes, and no other's,” 
should be the first to penetrate it. he 

“My husband left behind him no allusion to his 
departure of any kind,” said Maggie. “I have no more 
conception what has become of him than you yourself.’’ 
There was something in her manner, perhaps, as well 
as her words, that suggested a termination of the inter- 
view, for the inspector here asked permission to look 
over the house and premises, and for the present took 
his leave. 

Maggie could not help speculating within herself as 
to the result. of his investigations; he could hardly 
expect to find John himseli; and it occurred to her 
that, being accustomed tothe exploration of burglaries, 
he was following his instincts, without having regard 
to the particular case\in hand. In this, however, she 
underrated Mr. Inspector’s intelligence, whose maxim 
was to consider nothing beneath his attention, when 
engaged in any inquiry, and when 1t was possible to 
loek into everything with his own eyes. 

Presently he returned, with the same demeanor of 
undemonstratiye calm as before, to put still another 
question or two before taking leave of the lady of the 
house. 7 

“I believe Mr. Milbank was a very abstemious gentle- 
man; was he not, madam?’ The speaker's use of the 
past tense jarred upon her for the second time; it 
seemed to corroborate the presentiment within her, 
that she should never see her husband more. 

“Yes, he was yery temperate in his habits,” said 
Maggie. “Indeed, he was a teetotaler.” 

“So I understand, ma’am; which is, in fact, the very 
reason why I have a certain suspicion. Téetotalers, 
like the rest of the world, sometimes repent themselves 
of their good intentions, and yet don't wish to appear. 
backsliders, as they call it. . You will excuse my plain- 
ness of speech,’’ interpolated the inspector, blandly, — 
“in consideration of the subject I have in view.” 

“Most certainly,” replied Magaie quietly. “But my 
husband was never intoxicated in his life; at- least, I 
will answer for him during his married life. You are 
quite on the wrong scent, if you imagine drink has 
anything to do with this unhappy matter.” 

“‘Yet Mr. Milbank bricked up his cellar door, did he 
not? Now don’t you think that looked like a want of 
confidence in himself?” ; 

‘*Oh no; that was done for quite a different reason.” 

“And he never repented of the circumstance, you _ 
think, nor of having taken the pledge?” 

*Never.’” ey 

“ Wouldif not surprise you, then, madam, to learn,” — 
continued the inspector, sinking his yoice to a confi- 
dential whisper, “that there is a means of communi- . 
cating with the cellar beneath this room, independently . 
of the door, so tliat one might go and help one’s self to 
wine without the knowledge of persons in the house?” — 


“Tt would surprise me very much,” said Maggie, 
As that nameless 'peril, . 
50 much the more dreadful, because it had nota name, 
drew nearer and nearer, her wits seemed to sharpen ; 
themselves for the conflict.. The inspector's eyes, £ 
had proved so keen in detecting the under-ground pas- , 
sage, were baffled by her incredulous face. ‘* Yet such,” > 


he went on, ‘I do assure you, madam, is the case. IL 
could prove it to you—did I not think it injudicius to, 
call the attention of others to the fact—at th mo- | 


ment.”” ( 
Should she tell him that what he had told her was no -~ 
news? Should she confess to him that she was aware , 


Here she had fallen into the common error of unac-| of the secret passage, and that her husband used it for , 


the purpose he had suggested ? ‘ , 
Would it be for John’s advantage, with reference § 
to the dark and unknown future that lay before him, « 
to make a pitiful appeal to this man’s generosity, and 
ask him to keep her husband’s shame a secret? Per- 


| haps it might be so; yet her mind revolted from repre- © 


senting John as a drunkard and a hypocrite, even ' 
though such an admission might strengthen the one 
strand of hope to which, in case of the worst, she bad ' 
to cling—tle theory of his mental derangement: 1 

*‘ Whatever you may have discovered,” said aho, after * 
a moment’s pause, “‘would not alter the experience of 
years, or place it in anew light beforeme. My hus- 
band’s mind may, for the time, have given way, or de- 
serted him—that is, indeed, the only possible explana- 
tion to me of what has happened—but that was never 
brought about by drink,” / 


! 
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The inspector looked puzzled and disappointed; he 
had made a discovery, and built a theory upon it, and 
it was hard to see the latter fall to pieces; but he ac- 
knowledged to himself that it had done so. 

The discovery, however, still remained for a founda- 
tion to build something else upon. 

“ You have never heard, I suppose, that Mr, Milbank 
had any personal enemy ?” 

“Ob,no, He went but little into society, and conse- 
quently, knew but very few people. With those he did 
kuow, however, he was on most cordial terms. His 
work-people toa man also, I have always understood, 
held him in at respect.” 

Maggie had had this answer cut and dried, and laid 
up in store from the first,in order to meet that very 
question. She felt that this man would put it to her 
sooner or later, and that it was the most momentous of 
all. ‘The inspector, as she guessed, had as yet but two 
alternatives in his mind respecting that possible catas- 
tropue, which, with every hour, was becoming more 
probable. The missing man had either done some 
mischief to himself, or a mischief had befallen him 
at the hands of another; and this second idea it 
Was essential to dispel, lest it should suggest to 
him a third—the conviction of Maggie’s owu mind— 
that her husband had done mischief to ‘another 
man, and had fled from the consequences there- 
of. In this, thanks to the readiness and confidence of} 
her last reply, it seemed she had succeeded: the in- 
spector closed his note-book with something like a 
sigh, as though all his ingenious theories had come 
to nothing; and with an assurance that no, effort 
should be wanting upon his part, nor on that of his 
assistants, to prosecute the search after her husband, 
and dispel the mystery by which his disappearance 
was surrounded, he respectfully took his leave. 

The relief which Maggie experienced wpon the with- 
drawal of the police official was ‘great and twofold. 
The examination was over, Which had cost her so 
much to undergo, and, upon the whole, it had ended 
satistactorily. With the instinct of a bird whose 
young are threatened by some roving school-boy, and 
who pretends, by flitting from bough to bough on} 
some distant tree, with pitiful cries, that her nest is | 
elsewhere than it is, she had contrived to throw this 
human beagle off the scent; and she was now at 
liberty, alone, and free from prying eyes, to put into 
effect, what the inspector had taken for granted had 
been already done, the examination of her husband's 
desk. There it stood, just ashe had left it, not forty- 
eight hours ago, with the key in it, and a bunch of 
keys depending from it, amongthem that of the house 
and of the office—a face whichitself had seemed to in- 
dicate to her that he hati done with both, and would 
never cross the thresholdof either again. Her trem- 
bling touch hed already discovered 3t was locked; but 
that was no sign that John had meant it to remain 
unopened, a very Bluebeard’s chamber, from herself, 
but was more likely a slight precaution against med- 
dling curiosity. Still she hesitated to turn the key. 
Her husband, it was true, except during this last un- 
happy week, had had no secrets from her, so far as she 
knew; but, by common consent, they had kept silence, | 
Save on those occasions with which we are acquainted, 
upon one subject, very near to both their hearts; and 
it was more than probable there lay within that desk 
some painful records with respect toit. There would, 
without doubt, be letters of Richard's—some, perhaps, 
breathing anything but brotherly love; memoranda of | 
his debts, and, generally, evidences of his bad be- 
lavior. In that supreme moment of anxiety and sus- 
pense, it curiously flashed upon her that her father’s 
invention of the “terminable ink” would in. such a 
case be an inestimable blessing. If all the letters that 
lave heen. written from brother to brother, in scorn | 
and hatred, siuce the world began, could have been | 
so indited—if written words did not remain to add fuel 
to the flame of wrath, whenever the eye reverted to 
them, but became a harmless blank, what ill blood 
would have been spared to poor humanity! Jt would | 
We'a dreadful thing to come upon some insolent, de- 
fiant, ungrateful letter of poor misled Richard's now. | 
‘Thus she pictured the mutter to herself, as she stoud | 
with one hand upon the lid and the other on the key; 
but in reality her indecision was owing to the more 
substantial fear that she might find the very thing she | 
sought, The pain of a diseased limb is hard to bear, and, | 
in the end, unless removed, must needs become in- | 
tolerable; but when the moment of amputation comes, 
the patient shrinks from it, though he knows the 
thing must be, and will eventually bring relief. 
And distressing as Maggie's present condition 
was, it seemed, for the moment, preferable to a revela- 
tion which might be the confirmation of all her fears. | 
And yet, how could that be, when whatever she found 
must needs have been written before ber husband left | 
his home! Indeed, she now remembered that on that | 
Jast unhappy night she had heard him unlock his desk | 
—perhaps, hay, what was more likely—to set down his | 
reasons for that very abandonment of her and home | 
which was about to ensue. Here she opened the desk, 
with, woman’s haste, and threw back the lid; and the 
first thing her eye lighted upon was asealed paper, di- 
rected in a handwriting that, but for the terms of the 
address, she would not have recognized. Her hus- 
band’s hand was singularly clear and clerkly, whereas | 
each word lying before her now was ragged and ill- 
formed, as her father’s writing had been wont to be} 
when he began to recover irom his paralysis. Yet | 
there was no doubt whose fingers had penned them. 
For my wife : to be opened when I am dead, or when she 
shall have lost faith in me. 


CHAPTER XXVEI. 
AN EAVESDROPPER. 
Maaere held in her hand, she had no doubt, the reve- 
lation of the mystery which had oppressed her for so 
many hours, and could have resolved it by the breaking 
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ofaseal. But theidea of doing so never entered her 
mind. Her husband’s prohibition would have been all- 
sufficient for her, however expressed; but couched as 
it was in such touching terms, she would not have 
disobeyed it for an empire. She felt that she never 
could disobey it, whatever happened; that so long as 
she had reason to believe he was alive, that packet 
would be inviolable; for as to the alternative—‘ Or 


when she shall have lost faith in me ’—that was asup- | 


position that her mind refused to entertain. There | 


had been a time when she had not loved her husband | 


as she did now, but there had been no time when she 
had not put faith in him. He was well aware of that 
himself, and hence this exceptional permission must 
needs have reference to some trial of her confidence in 
him yet tocome. Whatever it might be, it would find 
her ready for it; deaf to every malicious tongue, blind 
to every act of his which those Who knew him less well 
might set down to an unworthy motive; or, still bet- 
ter, both hearing and seeing, she would have @ justifi- 
cation for him, satisfactory to her own heart at leust, 
let the world say what it would, What must he have 
suffered—what must he be suffering now, unconsoled, 
unsympathized with, alone! How out of all propor- 
tion was his punishment to his offense, since it could 
not be that she had imagined. What he had written in 
this paper could never be a confession that he was going 
forth to slay his enemy. No; a thousand times«no! 
Whatever Dennis Blake might have done, or threatened 
to do, the idea that John sliould make up his mind be- 
forehand to put him to Geath—‘‘of malice afore- 
thought,” as the law sternly designated it—was too 
terrible and monstrous; and, moreover, he had passed 
his word that he would take no such vengeance. The 
enigma of his disappearance, however, remained only 
the more inexplicable. What could have happened— 
short of the crime, which it was evident he had not 
committed—to change him in one short night from 
young to old, aud to drive him from his wife and home 
torever? 

Sitting by the fire, plunged in gloomy but vague 


| conjecture, and-holding in her hand what would doubt- 


less have resolved. all her fears at asingle glance, but 


violable to her, she suddenly became aware that the 
French window opening on the lawn had become 
darkened behind her; that somebody was standing 
there, and in all probability watching her through its 
pane. Depressed and anxious as she was, she had not 
lost her presence of mind; on the contrary, the sense 
of the necessity of being mistress of herself had strung 
her neryes to meet almost any shock. Ifshe was being 
watched, there must be a reason forit; something was 
sought to be learned, perhaps, from her air and man- 
ner, when she was alone, and fancied herself unob- 
served. The inspector might not have been so satis- 
fied with his interview as he had pretended to be, and 
might have taken this means—by no means unnatural 
to one of his calling—to judge for himself of the reality 
of the calmness and self-possession she had assumed 
before him. A shudder ran through her at the 
thought that if he had taken such a step ten min- 
utes before, immediately when, as she imagined, he 
had left the house, he would have seen her open the 
desk and take-out the packet. Upon the packet, at 
this very moment perhaps, his eyes were fixed. Its 
seal was turned towards him, and not its address, 
That was so far good, though, indeed, at tne distance 
at which he stood, it was almost impossible he could 
have deciphered a word. She tapped it against her 
chin with anindifferent air, as one in thought might 
use a pencil or a paper-knife. Priceless and. porten- 
tous as were its contents to her, sooner than det this 
man possess himself of them, she would have cast it 
into the fire. Then, asif to shade her eyes from the 
firelight, she put up her hand before them, and glanced 
through her fingers up at the loeking-glass, in which 
she knew the figure of the watcher would be reflected, 
It was well, indeed, that she took that precaution, for 
the sight that met her gaze was one to have overcome 
the most strenuous effort at self-possession. Close to 
the window, with his face pressed against the pane, 


| which not iron and steel could have made more in- | 


aud regarding her with a look of wolfish hate, stood | 


Dennis Blake! A more frightful spectacle than hia 
scowling countenance, made darker than even its or- 
dinary hue, by reason of the falling snow, it would 
have been hard to imagine; but it wore besides an ex- 
pression of triumphant malice, which she felt that she, 
and only she, could have evoked in it. That he had 
driven her husband from his roof, and was come to 
gloat over her in her despair, and loneliness, she read 
plainly enough; but that wolfish face said mor 
had only struck the first blow, and was meditatin; 
his cruel heart, a second and more fatal one, TL 
pily, it would not be a direct blow. 
would not have flinched from it. 

hate and scorn of him to harbor fear, if the conflict had 
been only between her and him. She would have de- 
fied him to his face, and dared his worst. But he was 
about to strike at her—it was as plain to her as though 
she saw his lifted knife, and John between them 
—through her already stricken husband. And how 
should she ward the blow? These thoughts passed 
through her in a flash,,more quickly than one snow- 
flake was succeeding another, and then she rose and 
confronted him. Perbaps he had expected her to start 
and shriek, for he held up his hand, as if for silence; 


but she was careful to exhibit mere pained surprise, in- | might be infallible, the law was not; and somehow— 


dignant annoyance, 

**Let me in,” said he, with his mouth against the 
pane. “I wish to have a word with you alone. You 
had best do it,” added he, menacingly. , 

She would have unlocked the glass door and let him 
in, but for the packet, which had doubless already 
caught his eye, and which she felt he would haye been 
quite capable of taking from her by force. “Ifyou 
have business with me, nry servant will admit you,” 
answered she, haughtily. 


‘He hesitated, amd cast a look at the fraN barrier be, | 


tween them such as made her seize the bell-rope ix 
alarm. Then, muttering something between his*teeth, 
he shrunk away, and the next moment she heard hie 
ring at'the front door. 

In an instant she had hidden the packet in her bosom, 
and felt, by comparison, sheathed in mail, and armed 
to meet him. . 

“There's Mr. Dennis Blake, of all men, at the door, 
ma’am !” exclaimed the housekeeper, entering precipi- 
tately, and with undisguised alarm. “I judged, of 
course, you would not see him; still, it is quite possi- 
ble he might have some news of master,” 

“That is to the last degree unlikely,” observed Mag- 
gie coldly. “Still if he has really business with me, 
show him in.” 

It seemed that Mr. Dennis Blake had business with 
her, for immediately afterward he was usheredin. At 
the sight ot this man standing under her own roof-tree, 
whom she verily believed to have had some hand in 
Richard’s death, her heart began to beat with passion- 
ate indignation; yet she dared not lay her hand upon 
it, lest she should betray the presence of that secret. 
which very literally lay next her heart, The door had 
closed behind him, and they were alone; still for some 
moments neither’ spoke, but stood regarding one an- 
other like fencers about to engage, and who have taken 
the buttons off their foils. At last Blake spoke in that 
hoarse, sullen voice that is so often the index of mental 
deformity, and which perhaps he could not have soft- 
ened if he would; “Is the man gone*that was here 
awhile ago ?”’ ‘ 

“What man?” 

“The policeman. Don’t suppose that I was asking 
upon my own account,” continued he, with ja sneer, 
in reply to her gesture of assent. “A policeman is 
nothing to me, one way or another.” 

If she had never entertained a suspicion of this ruf- 
fian’s having broken the law, she would have entertain- 
ed it now; his insolent, braggart air was the very hall- 
mark of Felon. So furious did it make her against him, 
recalling as it did to her his imputed crime, that she ielt 
a desire to take him by the throat and tax him with it. 

“If you are come here, as you have said, upon busi- 
ness, Mr. Blake,” said she sternly, “I must beg that 
you confine yourself to that topic.” 

“T will,” said he, approaching her, with menacing 
eyes, and striking his clenched hand upon the table. 
‘Your husband is my topic, madam: whereis he?’ 

“Thatis the question—supposing I wished to put. 
any question to you, which I do not,” returned Maggie, 
fiercely—“ that I should rather ask of you. He has left. 
me, without warning, just as jis brother left this house two 
years ago.”” 

“ Ah!" (he stepped back a pace, but keeping his eyes 
fixed upon her with great intentness) ‘‘ you associate 
those two circumstances together, do you ?” 

“Tdo; and L associate them both with you.” 


“There you are right,” said he, with acrooked smile, 
that seemed to her to speak of audacions guilt—the tri- 
umphant hardihood of impunity. *‘ My business, then, 
will need the less introduction. If it should try your 
nerves a little, that is not my fault, but his who hae 
made this visit necessary. I ask you once more, madam, 
where is your husband? He, has lett you, you say, 
without warning, as his brother did; yet not, I will 
venture to assert, without letting his dear wite—that 
should have been his brother’s—know whither he is 
gone. AndI must know that too. Ishould have kept 
to my bargain, and left you alone, unmolested, 1f he 
had kept to his. Butif he has run away, that is equiv- 
alent: to breaking it.” 

“Run away? What cause should my husband haye: 
to run away ?” answered Maggie, boldly. “ What thing 
has John Milbank ever done of which he need be 
ashamed? . What man exists whom he can have cause 
to tear?” e 

“With the thing, madam, I hope it will not be neces- 
sary to trouble you just at present, nor perhaps ev 
at all; but as to the man, that individual now stands. 
before you.” 

“What! would you have me believe that my husband. 
fears Dennis Blake—the ruined cheat, the blackleg, the 
slanderer of a girl’s fair fame, and whom he cudgeled 
in the public street for soiling it. You lie, you 
coward |”” 

Blake’s dusky face grew livid with rage, and in his 
eyes there came 2 sudden fire that seemed to dry their 
unwholesome moisture up. “I do not lie, madam,’” 
said he, in a grating voice ; “ yet Iam not so rude as to 
contradict a lady. You believe all you say, no doubt. 
John Milbank is incapable of an evil action, far less of 
a criminal one: so wise, so good, so temperate, that he 


| may be called a model man, and especially the Best of 


Husbands ; and, on the other hand, this Dennis Blake 
may have been all you say—cheat, slanderer, coward ; 
still the fact remains that it is from this very Dennis: 
Blake, and for abject fear of him, that your husband 
has left his home. And if you ask me why, it is for 


this simple reason, that Dennis Blake can bring him to- 


’ 


the gallows.’ 


Maggie forced an incredulous laugh; bnt her heart 
seemed suddenly to wither within her, and the light 


|of life itself to flicker in its socket, as though im 
|act to leave her; for she believed him. 


Her taith in 
John was as firm as ever: he could never have been 
guilty of any crime, save that of which this wretch’s 
presence proved him innocent, But though Jahn 


she had not the faintest notion how—he might have 
innocently forteited his life to it, become the victim of 
some corspir which had pointed him out to pur- 

lind Justice. That he stood in dread of some 
great danger or catastrophe, she already knew, and* 
doubtless this was it. What shouldshedo? To defy’ 
kim, to rid herself at all hazards, of this man’s pollut- 
ing presence, was her first impulse; but the very ease 
of such a course made her mistrustful of it. If Blake 
had really any grave accusation to make against hee 
husband, the absence of the accused could not fail te 


ba 
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him home, or at all events, bring tidings of his where- 
abouts, which might enable her to communicate with 
him and put him on his guard. Moved by these reflec- 
tions, Maggie swallowed her pride and anger though 


they went nigh to choke her, and resolved to temporize. | 


“You smile, Madam,” continued Blake, “at the 
notion of this model husband of yours haying put his 
neck in danger, yet I possess the proof of it in his own 
handwriting: so much will I tell you; more, I have no 
wish to tell, unless Iam compelled to doso. I would 
not have intruded upon you to-day, if he himself had 
not driven metoit. It was only by a happy accident 
that I chanced to be still at Hilton, and thereby came 
to know that he had cut and run. But I must be cer- 
tified that he has not done so for good and all. The 
case stands thus, madam: I hear on all sides that John 
Milbank has taken himself off, not even his wife knows 
whither. The papers are full of it; the police are busy 
with it; [cannot be blind and deaf to what is passing 
under my own eyes andears. Thus, notwithstanding 

‘that I promised your husband to keep quiet for the 
present, yet I am obliged to bestir myself. If he 
> really is not here, I must put the screw on you!” 

Maggie heard but little of these excuses. She had 
only a general impression of menace—of ruin held in 
suspense over her for some motive which, whatever it 
might be, had nothing to do with mercy. The words 
that kept ringing in her ears' were these: “I possess 
the proof of it in his own handwriting;” the proof, that 
was, of her husband’s culpability in the eye of the law. 
‘That Blake did possess it, she had no doubt. His pres- 
ence there was too audacious to be explained by any- 
thing short of fact. If the life and honor of her hus- 
band were notin this man’s hand, he at least imagined 
that they were so. An idea flashed upon her which for 
the moment lit up her soul with hope. It this compro- 
mising document had been written within the last 
forty hours, all might yet beavell, if only time wera 

yen. Doubtless it was when about to write it, driven 

y some inexorable power, the nature of which she 


could not guess, that her husband had come up to her | 


room that night to ask for the terminableink. In this 
ease, whatever he had written would be null and void 
in a few days. 
* “You do not appear to be favoring me with your 
attention, madam,’’ continued Blake, sternly. ‘+ Yet 
with a word—a'single word—I could rivet it, if I chose. 
What Iwas about to remark was, that there was no 
time to lose in obtaining security for what is due to 
me; since at present I have received nothing—nothing, 
that is, beyond a few pounds to pay atailor’s bill— 
vexcept very handsome promises.’ 

“Tf what you say is true, or any of it,” observed Mag- 

»gie, calmly, “how comes it you have not received 
-your dues? How does it happen that you have gone 
so long without them, and that only when my hus- 
band leaves his home, you come hither to put the 
screw on, as you call it, upon an unprotectéd woman ? 
You would never have dared to come, if he had been 
here!” 

“T should not havecome, madam—not because I was 
afraid of him ; the fear is quite on the other side, Ido 
assure you—but simply because, in that case, there 
would have been no’ occasion for my coming. The 
‘little arrangement between him and me dates only 
from the other night; norhad I the slightest reason 
‘to doubt Mr. Milbank’s intention of fulfilling it, until I 
heard that he had fled from hishome. The creditor is 
maturally suspicious when he hears that his 
debtor has levanted ; and I have come here to know for 
-oertain from your lips how matters stand. If your 
“husband has really taken himself off, there is no 
need for concealment between you and me as to the 
why and wherefore ; you must, then, indeed know all, 
.or you might fail to perceive the necessity of being my 
‘banker; butif, on the othérhand, he is coming back 
again, I warn you that I had better not let the cat out 
-of the bag, for it isa cat he would be very unwilling 
for you to see.” 

“T have no wish to pry into my husband’s secrets,” 
Observed Maggie, steadily ; “and least ofall to hear 
‘them from the lips of such a man as you.” 

“That is yery dutiful, madam, and very wise— wiser, 
‘perhaps, than you have any ideaof. The compliment 

to myself I pass over, as being beside the question. 
Yes ; to be convinced, against one’s will, of theintamy 
of the Best of Husbands—nay, if you flare up at ‘hat, 
you are certainly right to shun the truth ; of course, 
it is better to keep your eyes shut, and hope the best. 
But stillI haye my own interests to look to, and that 
may compel me to open them.” 

“To keep her eyes shut, and hope the best!” That 
taunt of this heartless wretch exactly described the 
condition of mind at which Magee had arrived. Her 
only safety from despair seemed to lie in ignorance. 
She might, indeed, perhaps have dared to learn the 
worst, but for the remembrance of the packet that lay 
in herbosom. ‘When I am dead, erwhen you have 
lost your faith in me, seek to know all, but not till 
then,” it said. And she would wait till then. 

“Tdo not waderstand what it is you want of me,” 
gaid she, after a long pause. 

“J want nothing—for the present—except a little in- 
formation. You told mea while ago that you did not 
&now whither your husband had gone. Now, with the 


new lights that may have broken upon you in the} 


meantime, just reconsider that answer. I have na 
doubt you gave it to the inspector, to your father, to 
Mr. Linch, and the rest of them ; but still, it may not 
have been quite correct, for all that.. The rumor—prop- 
agated by yourselt, as it, in all probability, has been— 
that John Milbank has gone mad, is, I know, untrue: 
on Tuesday night last, I can answer for it, he was quite 
well in health, and in full possession of his faculties, 


It would be very well for him if he did go mad, per- | 


haps, but that would not suitmy book. Now, since 
you have stooped to one little deception, you may pos- 
gibly have ventured upon another, He may have told 


< igive it weight. The next day or hour might bring! you everything, for all I know, and the whole affair 


| nay be a plan to escape his liabilities. You 
| must, therefore, excuse my once more repeating 
;@ question you have already answereed in the 
| negative.’’ 
“Ido not know where my husband is, Mr. Blake,” 
| said Maggie, firmly, “uor why he has left me. On the 
other hand, you are right in supposing that I have 
practised some deception. My husband is not mad; it 
was to save my own wifely pride from humiliation 
| that, having no reason to give for his desertion of me, 
| I feigned he was so. Mr. Milbank is as sane as Iam.” 
| “And he has written to you since his absence?” 
| broke in the other, cunningly. ‘‘ You were reading a 
letter from him just before I entered; Ishofild like to 
see that letter.’ And he cast agreedy eye towards the 
desk. . 
| ‘My husband’s letters are sacred from all eyes but 
| mine,” replied Maggie, coldly. ‘‘I will, however, tell 
| you this much of its contents; though he gives 
| neither address, nor explanation of his absence, he 
promises to return home within the week.” 
“The week!” echoed Blake, glancing at her with 
quick suspicion. ‘‘ Why the week ?” 
* IT know nothing of that, for he gives his reasons for 
| nothing. ‘I shall return on the 14th,’ he says; that is 
all he writes about his movements.” 


“But then, unless he was really mad—which we both 
know he is not—I don’t understahd his going away at 
| all. He knows he can not escape me; that death itself 
would only transfer my hold on him from him to you. 
Yes, you. would have to pay, madam, handsomely, 
liberally, if you have the regard for him with which he 
eredits you, and which I do not doubt. Still, youmay 
haye some plan between you, by which you imagine 
that Dennis Blake may be checkmated. You would be 
| building on the sand, it is true, nay, on the ice itself; 
| and your punishment would be swift and dire. That 
| would not be to my advantage, Icontess it,” added he, 
| sharply; ‘* but revenge is sweet, and I would have it; 
such revenge as you can not dream of, and which would 
make up for all. One does not fear to fall, you under- 
stand, just so far’? (and he held his hand a few feet 
from the floor) “‘when one drags down one’s enemy 
trom his pride of place in the very skies.” 

“T d6 not doubt your malice, sir.” 

“You are right there, madam,” cried he, with sud- 
den ferocity. “Nor need you doubt my power to in- 
dulgeit. However, a few days, more or less, will not 
alter matters; you may be lying to me—I dare say you 
are—but I will wait the week.” 

= And then ?’’ 


with the proofs I spoke of, in your husband’s hand- 
writing, and in his absence make my terms with you. 
They will be such as, it I were to state them now, 
might well astound you; and yet you will then 
acknowledge that they might be harder. Do not trou- 
ble yourself, however, with thinking what that secret 
is, the hush-money for which is sosecure; for when you 
learn it, take my word for it that the dearest wish of 
your heart will beitthat could be unlearned, 
above all things’”’ (here he stretched out a menacing 


escape me; my eye will be en you irom this hour, 
vigilant as that of the miser upon his store; andit you 


ered bird, who, with the first beat of his wing, per- 
eeives the string that binds him. You will see me this 
day week, madam, and at the same time.” 

“Not ‘the same time,” exclaimed Maggie, firmly. 
“Tf your business is such as you describe it to be. the 
morning is surely no time forits discussion. We must 
be alone, and not liable to interruption. Let it be 
evening.” : 

He looked at her with searching eyes, as he replied, 
“Ts this to yain time, mistress? or is it that you do 
not wish your neighbors to suppose that Dennis Blake 
is on your list of morning callers? Well, perhaps you 
are right. 
for that, I promise you—it will be better that no con- 


pected; and a few hours more or less can not affect my 
position. This day week, then, in the evening.’ With 
| a surly sideways nod, pregnant with menace, by way 
of parting salutation, Maggie’s visitor withdrew, gazing 
sternly at her to the last, and she at him, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AN EVENING INTERVIEW. 


“Tuis day week, then,” reflected Mayyic, as she stood 
where Blake had left her, staring thougutfully into the 
fire, “ this man will be here again, with John’s con- 
tession !’ That was the word he used, or had been 
about to use, and she did not blink it. It was neces- 


her to look at. It was not lawful for her to open the 
packet she carried in her bosom and learn the worst— 
that worst, which Blake had told her she would so bit- 
terly wish unlearned; for John was not dead, nor had 
she even yet iost faith in him. That he had got into 
trouble—nay, that there was danger to his life, she did 
not doubt, and, somehow or other, this villain had the 
power to bring destruction and shame upon him. But 
she did not believe him guilty, in a moral sense. If 
she had done so—nay, if she had had any doubt of him, 
it would have been clearly her duty to put herself upon 
equal terms with her enemy by gaining possession of 
all the facts, and then to fight him as best she could. 
As it was, she had small choice of weapons; but of such 
as they were, she had already made her choice. While 
she had been listening, or seeming to listen, to her vis- 
itor—nay, even while she had been talking*to him, she 
had been all the while selecting it, sharpening it, bal- 
ancing it in her hand. 


she could tell nothing for certain till the moment hadé 


| come to strike; but she believed in it, and was resolved 


“I don’t understand it,” mused Blake, thoughtfully. | 


“Then Ishall come again with the confess—I mean | 


And | 


finger) “do not hope that by any plot or plan you can | 


did escape, it would only be as the flight of the teth-! 


If we come to terms—and there is no help | 


nection between me and Rosebank shall have been sus- | 


sary to look all ‘hings in the face that it was lawful for | 


As to the temper of the blade, | 


| touse it. That was something! Instead of brooding 
| over her present calamities, or upon the coming peril, 
she had that blow to think ot—the one desperate blow 
she was about to givé, not in self-defense, but in de- 
fense of one dearer than herseli—and its effect, It the 
steel were true, and did its duty, it might so cripple 
her foe that he need be no longer feared; but if it broke 
in her grasp, and failed her, matters would even be 
worse than they were. The blow would recoil upon 
herself—nay, more, upon her husband; and bring upom 
them both immediate and utter ruin, It was a terrible 
risk, but she must take tile risk, having no option. 
What a little weapon it was, and, up to this hour, how 
she had despised it! Ifit should do her this good ser- 
vice how she would prize it, and bless and cherish the 
dear hand that had placed it within her reach! 

The idea of Jobn’s returning home,and thereby re- 
leasing her from personal responsibility in the affair, 
did not enter intoher mind. She felt that he would 
never return ; that he dared not do so, because of this 
vile wretch and what he knew ; that there could be 
none to help her ; and her instinct told her truth. 

Hour after hour, day after day, passed by, and yet 
there came no tidings of John Milbank. Just asin the 
case of hes brother Richard, he had disappeared, leay- 
ing no trace behind him. No one hadseenhim in the 
street, in the highway, nor at the railway station. 
(They might well have done so, however, thought 
Maggie, bitterly, and yet not recognized him.) The 
newspapers indulged themselves in the wildest conjec- 
tures ; the police were utterly at fault. Mr. Inspector 
Brain—for that was the name of the officer who had 
“charge” of,the now famous ‘‘ Rosebank case’—was 
often at the house, closeted with Maggie alone, or in 
consultation there with her fatherand Mr. Linch. 
But nothing came ofall this stir. The traces of John's 
| departure seemed to have melted away as utterly as 
| the snow on which his last feotsteps had been im- 

printed. 

And so the day came round at last which was to bring 
Dennis Blake and his dread news. Maggie had no hope 
that he might fail to keep tryst trom any cause ; that he 
might have gone away, or that he might be ill, or that 
he might have repented through any sense of insecu- 
rity or loss of power overher. Slie painted to herself 

; none of these chances in her faver, which we are all so 
apt to paint, when a great misfortune threatens us; 
she clung to nostraws, but looketl at her peril, not in 
tle face, indeed, tor it had no face—it was only a terri- 
ble something ovér which acloth hung loosely, sug- 
gesting the sharp, stiff outlines of death ; but she 

| looked at that with steady eyes, hoping and praying 
that when Blake’s cruel hand should twitch it away, 
and show the teatures, she should be calm and steady 

still. Maggie knew that it would have been idle to a 

tempt to conceal that this man had already called a 

| Rosebank, and she had made up some story of an old 
| debt of Richard’s to bim, which he wished his brother 
| to settle, to account for the fact. It had, fortunately, 
| seemed to those who knew him, not inconsistent with 

Blake’s character, that he should have taken this an- 

dacious step on hearing that John had left his home 

—the extortion of money under false pretenses being a 

line of business very likely for him totake up, should 
any opening in that way seem to offeritself. But both 

Mr. Linch and her-father had expressed such indigna- 

tion at the occurence, that it had actually added a 

weight to the burden of her cares, What if they should 
meet, and tax him with his villainy, aud put himso be- 
side himself with their reproaches, that he should 
tell them the secret of his power over her hus- 
band! On this very day her father had remained 
with her later than usual, and she was on thorns 
jlest, while he was still in the house, Blake 
| should present himself at the door, and there should 

. be ascene such as she dared not picture to herself; 

since one of its effects might be to blunt that 
weapon which was the only hopeshe had, or even make 
it useless. In the conflict that was about to ensue 
between her and Blake, it was above all things essen- 
tial to her plan that they should be alone. At hali- 
| past eight, however, on that long-looked-for evening 
the engraver left her, and at nine came Dennis Blake, 
and was at once, by her directions, admitted into the 


We this husband 


“ Well, madam, so there is no news of 
of yours?” suid Blake, declining the seat to which 
| Maggie motioned him, and taking bis stand-point 
upon the rug, with his back to the fire, as though he 
were the proprietor of the house. “No news at all, I 
suppose ?” 
| “None at all.” 
| “Ah, I thought as much,’ continued the other, 
| bluntly. ‘He hus bolted for good and all, to save his 
neck.” 

“TI have heard you say that before,” observed 
Maggie, looking quietly up at him from some work 
in which she was making pretense to be engaged: 
| “and I tell you now, as I told you then, yon li¢!” 
} “Indeed!” cried he, with a harsh, discordant laugh, 
| “I don’t remember that you were quite so sure, or so 
| plumb as that. However, it is very excusable, That 
‘this model of morality should have done anything 
| wrong, is, of course, astonishing to you; and that, 
| having done it, this Best of Husbands should have rum 
away, and left his wife to bear the brunt of it, and pay 
the piper for it, that seems still stranger, don’t it?” 

“Tt seems, and is, incredible,’ observed Maggie, 
coldly. 

“Can you guess at all, my pretty madam, whatI am 
coming to presently ?” inquired he, hoarsely. 

“TJ can not,” answered she, firmly. 

“T dare say not; I did not even guess it myself at that 
| time; I knew John Milbank to be astuck-up sneak and 
| hypocrite; I hated him almost asI hate him now, even 
| then; but I did not credit him with—muRDEs.” 
| Maggie knew what was coming—had boen prepared 
| for it from almost the very first—and had hever for an 
| instant lost the consciousness ofa certain dire necessity 


' had supp 


fury, and pointing at her with a trembling finger—“ do | 


- not unimpeachable. 


_ drunk—especially drunk—of the best; and while cast- 
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for preserving her self-command ; yet she shuddered ; 
from head to foot as she echoed that dreadful word with 
her parched tongue, “ Murder ?’’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE SECRET WITNESS. 


“Taat’s it, madam, nothing less,” observed Blake 
with. brutal coolness, after a short pause, during which 
Maggie for the first time withdrew her eyes trom his, 
and fixed them on the ground. 

“*Tig just murder that this excellent husband of 
yours has committed ; and as, thongh even that were | 
not enough, the man he has killed was his own brother. 
Dp you hear that?’ 

“*T hear you say so,’ was Maggie's answer, delivered 
in such unmoved tones that they surprised herself, | 
Her weakness had been but momentary; and now that 
she was face to face with the worst, she felt the courage 
of despair. 

“You'd be game to the last, I knew,’ continued 
Blake, with a sort of grudging admiration ; “or it may | 
be that. so far as I have gone as yet, you may think me |} 
aliar. One of that trade, however, it ought to strike 
you, would not have told you so improbable a story— 
would have stuck to something a little less strong, but | 
more like truth.” | 

It did so strike her ; and though she did not believe | 
the fact—she would as easily have been persuaded that | 
the sun was black, as that John Milbank was a murder- | 
er—she did believe that Dennis Blake was stating what | 
he deemed was true. Remembering what her last re- | 
ply had cost her, she answered him by a haughty ges- 
ture expressive of incredulity and contempt. 

“ Well, it is something that one can get you to listen,” 
continued the other, dryly; “that you don’t fly out, as” 
some fools would in your case, into a passion and 
clamor that would ruin all. I always thought you a/| 
sensible woman, except as regarded Master Dick— | 
‘There, there ; I'll say no more about that, then ’’—for | 

ie had risen with such a look of rage and scorn | 
upon her face, as bade him pause—‘ but will proceed | 
to the proof at once. Ino more thought at first, as I | 
have said, of anything more serious than a quarrel 
having happened between the two brothers, than you 
did, notwithstanding it was clear to me John had some 
wood cause for concealing that Richard had returned to 
him that night; and even when the lost man did not | 
turn up, I took the other's word for granted, that he 
had left the town, notwithstanding the private reasons 
I had for holding his departure to be unlikely. It, in- 
deed, I had had any ground of suspicion of your hus- 
band, Ishould have worked upon it then, and much 
more, you may be sure, after I got this’’—he moved a 
lock of dark hair aside that hi over his forehead, 
and showed a deep white scar. ‘If I could have hung 
him then, by Heaven! I would have done it, without 
ransom! To see him swing would have been dearer to 
me than amountain of gold!"" The vehemence and pas- 
sion with which Blake pprsued this topic, contrasting, 
as they did,with the calculating coldness he had hither- 
to displayed,were most remarkable, and showed but too 
well that gain was not the only object, nor perhaps 
even the chief one, that he had in view. ‘To think 
that for speaking\ lightly of a girl like you, a man 
should be so mauled as this ’’—here hesnarled like the | 
cur he was, and showed a row of teeth with which art 
lied him, in lieu of those which John’s hit 


trom the shoulder had destroyed—*‘a girl, who, if she 

was not the thing 1 called her, was something worse, | 
and cast one brother off for another as easily as one | 
changes shoes. To think, too, that the man who struck 
me—that miracle of virtue, and soul of honor, as folks 
deemed him, so sainted that he could not listen to a 
broad jest, bnt must needs arrogate to himself the 
right of chastising him who uttered it—to think that 
this man, I say, was a felon, a murderer, whom I could 
have sent to jail and to the gallows with a.word! If I 
could have laid him dead, I would have done it even 
then; but now—knowing what I do—I feel, ay, as 
though I could tear his heart out with my hands! 
You! you too’’—he broke out with a fresh access of 


you think I will spare you, any more than him now my 
time has*come ?” 

“Is this the proof that you have to show me of my 
husband’s guilt?” inquired Maggie, coldly. “At 
present I only see the evidence of such malevolence | 

| 


and hate as would have sufliced to forge a proof.” 

“It was not necessary to forge it, madam, answered 
the other, with a bitter sneer, ‘tas I shall presently 
show you. About that time—I am speaking of eighteen | 
menths ago—I had my own misfortunes ”’—— 

“Let me describe them,” interposed Maggie, in the | 
same clear voice she had used at the beginning of their 
interview. ‘You lost what little self-respect you had, 
anid took to cheating your acquaintances at cards; you | 
were turned out of the club, and reduced to beggary; 
I have seen you in the street myself in rags.” 

“Tam not in rags, however, now, madam.” continued | 
Blake, who seemed to have repented of his recent out- | 
break of passion, and to have recovered his selt-con- | 
trol; “and, thanks to the knowledge I possess, and ain | 
about tocommunicate to you, lam pot likely to be in | 
rags in iuture. Your delicate reference to my late condi- | 
tionis, ofcourse, meant to suggest that my testimony is | 
That might be so, if it rested | 
upon my word alone; but it does not. I was foolish 
to fly in a passion, from the mere remembrance of the | 
past, when so much can be remedied ; you were still 
more foolish to taunt me with my humiliations. Let | 
us proceed with the main business. I was poor ; I was ; 
reduced to such sore straits that—I own to you frankly | 
—I would have stuck at nothing. In my palmy times, 
I bad often feasted in this very room, and eaten and 


ing about mein Londen for a livelihood, it struck | 
me that something could be got at Rosebank which | 


| harsh, dry tone, as follows: “I had heard that John | 
| Milbank had bricked up that cellar on the very | 


| hence, if I could enly gain admission to the place, I | 
| might, it struck me, get all I wanted, without the risk 


| panion, grimly, when the color began once more to 


| floor, that’she was now persuaded had been Richard’s 
| blood ! 


| was that an old acquaintance like myself, who under- 


| Seemed to recover 


would never be missed by its present owner, while it } 
would have put mein funds, I allude tothe wine in| 
your husband's cellar’’—he stopped a moment, as | 
though to select his words, and then continued, in a 


day .that his brother lett his roof—for what | 
reason I knew not, though I can guess it now ; and 


of discovery. With this intention, I returned to Hilton 
some weeks ago. With the premises here I was toler- 
ably familiar; but before entering upon my project, I | 
surveyed them with great particularity, taking care to | 
select those times when your husband was at his 
office. Nothing would ‘have been easier than to have 
removed the iron grating outside the cellar, but that 

would have been to have revealed the robbery—I am | 
very plain-spoken, you see, madim, and call a spade a 
spade—and besides, it was my object to take all the 
contents of the place, which would have required seve- 
ral nights for their removal. On the whole, therefore, 
I judged it best to dig into the cellar from the tool- | 
house. The stock of wood for winter use was large, | 
and would conceal my operations ; the spade and pick 
were ready tomy hands. My time was not valuable, 
and my gain was certain. It was altogether an excel- | 
lent plan, and [| worked it out to perfection. When I) 
had nearly accomplished my purpose, however, and 
drew near the cellar wall, my difficulties increased, 
since, once under.the house, every blow of my pick was 
Hable to be heard by those above; and though I took 
every precaution, even to removing the bricks one by 
one, this did in tact happen; for your husband was dis- 
turbed, and discovered mein the very act. You will 
ask then, madam, how it was that, having no particular 
liking for your humble servant, he should, under 
such circumstances, haye held his hand—that had once 
been so quick to avenge your fancied wrongs, or for- 
borne to give me over to the tender mercies of the 
police. The reason of this was, that before he dis- 
covered mein tlie cellar, I had happened to discover 
Something there myself. It was not very much—only 
some clothes and some bones—Permit me to pour you | 
out a glass of water.” 

If she had been told at any time during the last two 
years that, under any possible circumstances, she could 
have been persuaded to take even so much as & glass 
of water from the hand of Dennis Blake, Maggie would | 
have indignantly denied it; yet she took it now, and | 
almost felt grateful to him for that trifling service. | 
Her vital powers and her reason seemed to be alike 
deserting her, and that at the very moment when she 
most required resolution and decision. 


‘The shock is severe, no deubt,” continued her com- 


taintly tinge her cheek; ‘I felt it to be so myself, I do 
assure you, when that spectacle first met my gaze. To 
come at midnight, and iu the very bowels of the earth, 
as it were, upon the body of an old acquaintance, lying 
doubtless on the very spot where he had met his death 
—it was at the foot of the stone steps’”’"—— Maggie 
held up her hand imploringly ; for had she not beheld 
that very spot herself, with its dark stain on the stone 


“«T have no desire to distress you, madam, more than 
is absolutely necessary,”’ resumed Blake, coldly, ‘So 
long as you understand the fact, the details may well 
be spared. I will not even mention the poor yictim’s 
name, whose remains lie at this moment exactly as [| 
have described, beneath this very room—under our 
very feet! . The verification of my statement—or 
its disproof—is easy; but I will suppose that you 
accept it. There is no more choice tor you, indeed, 
than there was for your husband himself when he 
found me yonder (he pointed with his finger down- 
ward) in possession of his ghastly secret. I think there 
was @ moment when he thought to kill me also, and 
thereby conceal the evidence of his first crime by a se- 
cond; but I was armed; or perhaps he had already had, 
enough of blood-shedding. ‘I know who this was, and 
by whose hand he came by his end,’ said I. He made 
no effort to deny it, but stood speechless, overwhelmed 
with remorse and terror. I was frightened myself, I 
know, and eager enough to get to the upper air. ‘Go first,’ 
said I (for 1 was not so foolish as tolet him come be- 
hind me); and he obeyed me like a child. When we 
got to the tool-house, I put the wood back over the hole 
with my own hands, for he seemed quite helpless, and 
gazed at me like one walking in hissleep. When I toid 
lim, however, by way of comfort, how fortunate it 


stood the relations between hint and his brother, and 
could make allowance for great provocation, had dis- 
covered his secret, since it would remain quite safe in 
my hands—upon certain equitable conditions—he 
himself a little, and be inclined to 
listen to reason, On the other hand, it was foolish in 
lim, and a mere waste of breath to endeavor to explain 
to me that the whole affair had happened by accident. 
That might have been the case or not; if it was so, it 
was no doubt a matter for his private satisfaction; but 
so far as I was concerned (as I pointed out to him), it 
could not make one hali-pennyworth of difference in 
my pecuniary demands. Again,it was still more tool- 
ish in him—the man who had struck me down in the 
open strect—to appeal to my compassion. I refer to it,| 
for two reasons: first, because his stooping tu such aj 
humiliation will bring home to you, more than any | 
words of mine, the tact that he lay—and lies—com- | 
pletely in my power: and secondly, asa guide for your ; 
own proceedings. You have heard ofa heart of stone; 

but stone may be worn away, they say, by water-drops, 

and therefore, perhaps, by woman’s tears. My heart is 

inade of sterner stuff. Besides, I hate you both, and | 
wonld not spare you a single turm et tho reek—e#e long | 
as it kept life in you!” | 


| wherewith he hai 


ee 


“Monster! what is your demand?” asked Maggie, 
hoarsely. 

“Money! Around sum dowm. So much paid quar- 
terly—and to the very day. It will not, beggar you; 
you will not go about in rags, as [have done; but you 
will be poor, and I shall be rich. Money !” 

“TI will not give you one farthing, though it were te 
saye your soul!” 

She had risen from her chair, and stood confronting 
him, with pale, resolute face, and unshrinking eye. 

“Thief, by your own admission; coward, by your 
presence here; liar, by the story you have fabricated 
against my husband’s honor, I will give you nothing— 
nothing! I defy you!” 

“Oh, ho, Madam, so you guessed it from the first, 
did You,” answered he, “and made up your mind to 
fightit out? Have you forgotten, then, whatI told youa 
week ago, that I have in my possession—I have it here 
—the proof, the damning proof, of what I have told 
you, in your husband’s own handwriting? Do you 
suppose that I trusted to his bare word? No, not 
Here it is in black and white—his own admission.” 

“Let me look at it.” 

She had moved toward him, and he stepped back to- 
ward the curtained window to ayoid her. 

“Gently, gently. Keep your distance, madam. I 
am not going to let your nimble fingers touch a ducu- 
ment that is worth to me five thousand pounds at 
least.”” 

“Itis worth nothing. Ido not believe in its exist- 
ence. It is just as likely as not to be blank paper, 
and all this wicked talk a scheme to extort money from. 
a@ defenseless woman. Let me see it, Isay.’’ 

“You shall see it, but at safe distance,” 
Blake, still retiring trom her. 

“That means it is a forgery,’’ answered Maggie 
boldly. 

“Forgery or not, madam, it shall never leave 
my——” : 

Here the curtains opened behind the speaker, a strong 
arm stretched over his shoulder, and plucked the pa- 
per from his grasp ; he turned reund with thecry of a 
wild beast, and tound himself face to face, not with 
John Milbank, as his fears foreboded, but with the in- 


replied 


| spector of police! 


“I will show the document to the lady 
said Mr. Brain. 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


CHECKMATED. 


Ir would have been difficult for the most skilifu! of 
physiognomists to detect thechief among the various 
passions that convyulsed the countenance of Dennis 
Blake, on finding himself disarmed of the weapon 
proposed to winso much. Foran 
instant he glared savagely at the inspector, as though 
resolved, at all hazards, to regain the document of 
which he had been so unceremoniously dispossessed ; 
but there was such an unmistakable look of power in 
the well-built frame of his opponent, as he stood with 
his hand behind him, and the paperin it, and such an 
obvious “ You had better not”’ in the resolute features, 
that he seemed to abandon that idea as hopeless. But. 
the rage in his face remained no less vehement for be- 
ing battled; and mingled with it was a fear that 
blanched even his dusky cheek. Irresolution, too, had 
as evidently seized him, as he glanced from one to the 
other of his two companions, uncertain to which side 
to attach himself—laboring between the slender hope 
of yet securing his object, or the immediate gratifica- 
tion of revenge. The former consideration seemed at 
last to prevail with him, for after a full minute of 
troubled thougit, he thus broke silence ; 

“T hope, Mr. Inspector, that you know the world too 
well to have taken all that Ihave been saying to Mrs. 
Milbank here for granted. I confess I was putting the 
screw on a little more tightly than the circumstances 
warranted, but that would have been explained all in 
good time. Itisacase,I do assure you, which does 
not require your intervention at all; though I will 


answer for it that you shall not have cause to regret. - 


your lossof time here. The little affair between my- 
self and this lady may be very well settled out of court, 
but at the same time you shall occupy the post of ar- 
bitrator—so far as the fee goes—and it shall be a large 
one.” 

Mr. Brain did not reply, but turned an eye interro- 
gatively toward Maggie, keeping the otuer, as it were, 
on guard upon his interlocutor. 

“For my part,” answered Maggic, resolutely, “I 
wish to enter into no terms whatever with this man, 
whom I know to be a liar and a villain. I believe no 
word of what he has been telling me; but that he has 
founded his whole story upon some scandalous rumor, 
taking advantage of which, and ot my unproteeted and 
miserable condition, he has songht to extort money 
from me, That paper, I say again, if it be anything— 
ifit be not a mere sham and pretense, with which te 
crown his infamous scheme—is’ but a forgery of my 
poor husband’s handwriting, and will be proved so in 
any court of justice.” 

“ Have I, then, your permission to read it, madam ?” 
inquired the inspector, 

There was a melancholy gravity in his face that to 
Maggie's eye foreboded ill. There had been points in 
that long act of accusation to which they had both been 
listening, that had struck home with something of 
conviction even to her heart—though it did not waver 
even now in its allegiance to her husband. Her own 
answers, specially framed though they had been to 
meet:the ears of a third person, had not always, she 
was conscious, been such as to throw doubt upon 
Blake’s story ; andit might well be that the very man 
she had invoked for her protection was, in spite of him- 
self, already committed to the other side. Still all the 
more reason was there to put entire trust in that little 
weapon, the time for using which had now arrived, 
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and to gjve proof of her confidence in John’s innocence 
by daring all. 
“Read it, Mr. Brain, by all means,” cried she, “ and 


read italoud, Whatever it may say to my husband’s | 
prejudice will be false, I know, as the knaye who has | 


brought it hither. .I have nothing to fear trom it, nor, 
thanks to your presence here, from him.” 

‘‘Are you mad, woman ?—Stop, stop, sir!’’ broke in 
Blake, with vehemence, and stretching a hand out, in 
his excitement, that unintentionally struck against the 
inspector’s chest. The next moment he was staggering 
to the other end of the parlor, half stunned by a buffet 
from that official’s fist. 


“Hands off!’ exclaimed Mr. Brain, in a warning | 


voice. “I have enough against you already, without 
your adding assault and battery to the list of your of- 
fenses. It is,as you say, madam, very well that we ar- 
ranged this little plan together beforehand—that I am 
here to protect you from, the violence of ascoundrel 
who would stick at nothing.” 

In spite of this rebuff and denunciation, Dennis Blake 
once more lifted tp his voice in earnest appeal to Mag- 
gie. ‘*Ladjure you, madam, to forbid this man to read 
that paper, or you will repent it to your dying day.’ 

«‘Read it, Mr, Brain,” repeated Maggie, steadily, 
**and ajoud, if you will be so good.” 

«* That's easier said than done, ma’am,” cried the in- 
spector, who had already unfolded the document. 
“Why, this villain, this extortioner, has been trading 
upon absolutely nothing! Such a specimen of audacity 
I never beheld in all my professional experience! Why, 
the paper is blank !" 

“Blank !” echoed Maggie, in a tone of wonder that 
needed all her self-command to counterfeit: her heart 
was as overpowered with gratitude as though a miracle 
had interfered in her husband's favor. The weapon, 
then, to which she had trusted had not failed her—the 
virtues of her father’s darling invention had been 
proved indeed, in a manner, and with a result, that his 
wildest fancy could never have pictured. How little, 
too, conld John have thought, when he flattered the 
old man’s whim, and helped to make it a reality, that 
it should one day be the instrument of his own safety, 
and of his enemy’s confusion! 

“Blank !’”’ repeated Blake, in a frenzy. ‘“ Why, this 
is witchcraft, deviltry! Blank! Why,I have read it 
every day since the night in which I forced his fingers 
to write it! Blank! Why, you have changed it your- 
self! You arein the same boat with this woman and 
her husband ; she has bribed you! Giveit me back; 
give it me back, I say |” 

In the fury of his disappointment and despair, he 
cast himself upon the inspector like a tiger, and strove 
to drag him to the ground. Some years ago it would 
have gone hard with the man whom he had thus grap- 
pled; but his constitution, which had seemed proof 
against drink and mot, had, as sometimes happens, 
without declension, utterly given way, so that he was 
but the shell and frame-work of the man he had been. 
In two minutes from the commencement of the strug- 
gle it was virtually over: and presently there was a 
sharp click, and Dennis Blake was sitting breathless in 
achair, with a pair of handcuffs round his trembling 
wrists. 

“Tf you was as strong as you are vicious,” remarked 
the inspector, taking out his handkerchief and mop- 
ping his forehead, ‘you would be a very ugly customer 
indeed. I could have given youatap with my trun- 
cheon, mind you; but that would have been to rob 
the gallows of its rights.” 

‘*Bhe has bribed you,” gasped Blake, hoarsely. 

“Ah, with the money that she should have given you, 
Isuppose,” chuckled Mr. Brain, regarding his prisoner 
with much complacency. ‘“ You are—you really are a 
specimen, in the way of scoundrels: quite perfection, 
upon my life.’ 

‘TI tell you this is false imprisonment, and you shall 
pay for it," continued the other, choked as much with 
rage as want of breath. “It is on that woman's wrists 
—as accessory after the fact toa murder; I have said 
so,and I can prove it—and not on mine, that you 
should put these things.” He held up the manacles as 
he spoke, and shook them at her in impotent malice. 
“Do you think your husband will escape my ven- 
geance through this device, you jilt, you trickster ’’—— 

“Gently, gently,’’ broke in the inspector, sternly. 
“No hard words to any lady in my presence, or I'll gag 

‘ou !”* 
. **I say that John Milbank has committed murder,” 
continued Blake, excitedly— the murder of his own 
brother Richard, and that that woman knows it. I ac- 
cuse her of being his confederate, and I charge you, 
inspector, to do your duty, without fear or favor, and 
arrest her as such |” 

“T should think you were a sort of gentleman whose 
sense of duty is most uncommon powerful!” observed 
Mr. Brain, leaning his head aside, and scratching it in 
the excess of his moral approbation. ‘I don’t wonder 
that the notion of another person’s neglect of it should 
fill your breast with yirtuous indignation—not at all, 
The very finest speciment upon my honor, of impu- 
dence ; no imitation, but the genuine scoundrel, with 
true ring about him ; brass, from skin to skin.” 


“TI don’t care what you say ofme—I don’t care what 
you do to me,” gasped the wretched man, “ only take 
the charge. I say it’s murder and I can prove it. 
You're a policeman, and you have no choice but to 
obey the law.” 

“Tam a policeman, as you say, Mr.-Dennis Blake,” 
observed Mr. Brain, coolly, “though, since I am an 
inspector, it would have been more civil to give me 


my title; and, as a policeman, I will just tell you how | 


this case strikes me. I have heard your story with my 
own ears; and some of it I believe, especially that 
part of it where you acknowledged that you had broken 
into this house with felonious intent. I happened to 
have discovered that under-ground passage—which, it 
seems, was your own handiwork—myself, and have, by 
means ofit, explored the cellar. There are no ‘dead 


men’ there unless it’s an empty bottle or two, which 
are sometimes called so, nor, in my opinion, have there 
ever been such.” 

“Jt has been taken away, then and buried else- 
where,” put in the other, doggedly. “I saw it lying by 
the stone steps with my own eyes!” 


| compared with its cost. 


ing my poor husband which you have Just now heard 
him utter.” 

“They would give him another year or two for that, 
however,” remarked the inspector, parenthetieally. 

“ Still, that would be little satisfaction to me, as: 
I speak quite plainly, and in 


“You have said that already, Dennis Blake, but when | this villain’s presence, because under no possible cir- 


yon said it last, you promised that there was the | 
proof to follow. Do you cdil this white sheet of paper 
a proof of murder? It looks to me more like a proof 
of innocence !” 

“It bore John Milbank’s confession the last time I 
looked at it,”’ cried the other, vehemently. “You 
have changed it foranother, I say again, this woman 
has bribed you !”’ 

“That statement is slander,” observed Mr. Brain, 
quietly, ‘‘and uttered in the presence of a witness. 
However, let me proceed with the matter in hand, | 
which you will find to bestill more serious. - The tale | 
you tell is a monstrous one, and has evidently been 
framed to fit the circumstances, which, again (at least | 
the chief of them), are of your own making. By your 
own confession, youwbroke into the house in quite an 
unexampled manner, Having done so, and been 
caught, as you say, in the very act, and foreseeing 
punishment, although deferred,-invitable, you trump 
up this strange story. What motive induced Mr. 
Milbank to spare you at the time, of course I can not 
guess; but you have obviously taken advantage of 
that fact, to give the impression that he was afraid of 
you. ‘The disappearance of his brother, and the mali- 
cious rumors prevalent in the town concerning it, 
have supplied you with materials for this plot, while 
his own unexplained absence from home suggested 
the time for the execution of it. Youcame here expect- 
ing to find Mrs. Milbank alone, broken down by her 
heavy calamity, and a prey to nervous fears—a victim 
in all respects suitable for your infamous purpose. | 
Instead of that, I am glad to say, you found a sensible 
and courageous woman who had already placed her case 
in the proper hands. I arrest you, Dennis Blake, upon 
two charges: first, for the commission of the buyglary, 
to which you have yourself confessed; and, secondly, 
for an attempt to extort money, which I can speak to 
from the evidence of my own eyes and ears.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MR. BLAKE'S SUBMISSION. 


A MORE disconcerted expression of countenance than | 


was worn by Mr. Dennis Blake, as he sat listening to 
the inspector’s words, with bent-down head, and with 
his wrists so much nearer to one another than custom 
or comfort would have dictated, it would have been 
hard toimagine. Such an extraordinary case of table- 
turning was never seen as had just occurred in the 
little parlor at Rosebank; and, what was still more 
remarkable, the operator himself, and not the specta- 
tors, was the person most astonished by the result. 
His dogged face, eloquent as it was of rage, and fear, 
and malice, wore a look of wonder and bewilderment 
that preponderated over all. 

“I should like to speak a word with Mrs. Milbank in 
private,” ejaculated he, sullenly, when Mr. Brain had 
finished his peroration, and laid his hand upon Blake's 
shoulder, in sign that he had taken possession of him 
as his lawful prize. 

“Thave not a doubt of it,”” observed the inspector, 
coolly; “but I shall not permit you to do any thing ot 
the kind; for, if you are going to try the game on again 


of which I suspect you, it is my duty to shield this | 


lady from your designs; while, if there is really any 
truth in your late statements, it is still more my duty 
that nothing should occur in the way of composition 
of afelony. That is a third charge. by-the-bye—sup- 
posing this cock-and-bull story of yours to haye any 
ground at all—that will be urged against you in the 
proper place, You were ready enough to keep every- 
thing dark, remember, upon what you were pleased to 
call ‘equitable conditions.’ Altogether, Mr. Dennis 
Blake, it seems to me that you are in a pretty consider- 
able hole.” 

The extreme depth of this hole, however, could only 
be appreciated by the person in it; the arguments of 
the inspector were incontestable; but besides, there 
was this supreme and bitterest conviction in Blake’s 
breast, that the foe whom he had designed to ruin, and 
whose destruction he would gladly now have worked, 
no matter at what cost to himself, was probably at that 
moment beyond the reach of his malice. There seemed 
nothing for him but, by an abject. submission, to save, 
if possible, his own skin. 

“You can't compound a felony, Mr. Inspector, if 
there was none to compound, you know,” muttered he, 
sullenly; “it was all gammon, from beginning to end.” 

“Oh, you admit that, do you ?” answered the other, 
contemptuously. ‘* Well, that will save the lawyers 
some trouble, at all events. But you'll find it more 
difficult to prove your breaking into the cellar was ‘all 
gammon’ too.” 

“T didn’t take anything.” 

“That’s not the question, my man, though it is 
doubtless something that may be urged in mitigation 
of your crime, and in the proper place; you might 
just as well say you didn’t get any thing by your at- 
tempt to exort money out of this poor lady; it was not 
through any fault of yours that you failed, as I can 
witness.” 

“With respect to that matter, Mr. Brain,’ observed 
Maggie, gravely, ‘I have myself no wish to proceed 
against this person. I confess that his vile and slan- 
derous story—though not for one single instant did it 
obtain credence with me—has given me great distress 
and pain; but to punish him would be to punish my- 
selfalso. I can imagine that so base a creature, finding 
his case hopeless, and having nothing to gain by an 
honest confession, would gratify his malignity and 
spite by repeating ina court of justice, and to as many 
ears as possible, the same atrocious falsehoods respect- 


| you die; for you will be a ‘ lifer.’ 


cumstances willI hold converse with him again, and 
that he may understand, once for all; my position, in 
regard tohim. Why my husband did not give him up 
to justice, in the first in stance’—— 

‘Ah, why, indeed ?” sneered Blake. 

“ You had better be quiet, my man,” said Mr. Brain, 
menacingly. ‘I know your past almost as well as 
you do yourself, and I foresee your iuture much more 
clearly. If once you leave this room as my pris- 
oner, Dennis Blake, it will be tor good and all. You 
may shoot your little spurt of venom, as this lady 
suggests, but that will be your only consolation till 
I dare say I need not: 
tell you what that means.”’ 

Blake's dusky cheek turned a shade paler; but he 
answered nothing, only moistened his dry lips with 
his tongue. 

“Tsay,” continued Maggie, firmly “ thatit may be: 
just possible that you may have possessed yourself of 
some secret connected with my husband's affairs which 
has induced him to spare you, and the divulging of 
which may harm his credit. Tosave him that much of 
annoyance or incon venience, I would willingly overlook 
your offenses; just as,if your death would serve him 
ever so slightly, I would willingly see you hanged. 
Upon my own account, I have not-one shadow oi fear of 
you, nor one grain of pity.” 

Mr, Inspector Brain placed and replaced one of his. 
huge hands softly over the other, as though playing on 
an invisible concertina; his head, too, moved in time to- 
Maggie’s words; altogether, he looked the very per- 
sonification of harmonious but inaudible applause. 

“So tar as I am concerned, then, Dennis Blake,” 
continued she,“ you are free to leave this house, upon: 
the proviso bert never enter it again, nor attempt. 
to address me either by word or letter, nor venture 
soil my husband’s name by breathing it through 
your perjured lips. Disobey me in this in the least. 
particular, and the law shall take its course with you 
from that moment; and what that course will end in, 
| you have just heard.” 
| “*Bilence, silence/’ exclaimed the inspector, warning. 
| ly, perceivitig Blake about to speak. “ This is the last 
| chance of getting out of your hole,my man, that you 
| will ever have, and I recommend you not to throw it: 
| away. This great piece of good fortune is not only far 

beyond what you deserve, but I have my doubts 

whether it is not defeating the ends of justice, A hair 

in the balance would just now decide me to take you by 
| the collar and lay you by the heels at the police-office, 
| which you would only exchange for the county jail, and 
} that, again, for Her Majesty's establishment at Portland. 
| So far as you are concerned, I will goastep farther than 
| this lady, and say that it would be an inexpressible 

comfort and satisfaction for me to see you there; so 
| you had better keep a civil tongue in your head, or,. 
| since that is probably impossible, be silent. I say I 
am not at all sure that J am not overstepping my duty 
in permitting such an audacious reprobate and villain 
as you have proved yourselt to be, to escape punish- 
| ment. This lady, itis true, by not appearing against: 
| you, might cause the charge of extorting money to ial) 
to the ground: but not only have I heard with my own. 
ears your voluntary confession of haying cammitted «. 
burglary under this roof, but I have seen the evidence. 
of the fact with my own eyes. You talk—in his ab- 
sence-—of haying some ‘hold’ upon one whom all who 
know him know to be an honest Leng but that. 
hold (whatever it may be) is as nothing, let me te)] you, 
to the hold Ihave on you. I have got you as tight as 
any terrier who has his teeth in a rat’s neck—and, by 
the Lord Harry, I have a mind to shake you out of your 
skin! Still, taking into consideration the circumstan- 
ces of the cake as respecfa this lady—and without the 
least regard to you whatever—and since she has form- 
ally declined to prosecute you, I will, for this time, let: 
you go at large. Only Lalso have one proviso to make: 
don’t you stop at Hilton; don’t remain within ten. 
miles of the beat of Inspector Brain, because you will 
find the air unhealthy for you. It ain’t often that these- 
bracelets, which become your wrists so well, are un- 
| leoked so easily,—Not a word; not a sylla-ble; now go.’? 

Mr. Dennis Blake was not a gentleman given to poetic 
metaphor, or he might have likened himself, on this 
occasion of his departure, to- the month of March, 
which is said to come in like a lion, but to go out likea. 
lamb. The air of proprietorship which he had assumed 
on his arrival had utterly disappeared, and was replaced 
by one of extreme dejection. He shambled rather than 
walked out of the parlor, nor did he venture to breathe 
| asyllable, even of thanks, to the inspector for seeing 
| him out-of-doors. Nay, when he found himself alone, 
except for the snow-flakes, and journeying homeward 
to the wretched lodgings that he had, doubtless, oaleu- 
lated upon soon exchanging for more eligible apart- 
ments, he did but mutter to himself, in dismal mono- 
tone, the reiterated word “ Blank, blank !’’ in reference, 
doubtless, to the unexpected aspect of that document 
upon which he had built so much, and which Mr. Brain 
had considerately returned to him on his departure; 
moreover, his countenance was that of one who, after 
he has promised to himself a magnificent prize in the 
lottery of Life, has drawn a blank. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


NEWSAT LAST. 

TnreReE have been battles gained before and sinco that 
after which the conqueror exclaimed, ‘One more suck 
avictory, and I am undone.” And go it was with 
Maggie, as she sat that night in the parlor at Rosebank, 
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when the ally who had so largely contributed to her 
enemy's discomfiture had left her, to enjoy her 
‘triumph alone. Such another conflict, no matter how 
a might be the success attending it, would, she 
felt, be utterly beyond her strength. Spiritless, pros- 
trate, utterly exhausted with her own exertions— 
‘though. she had but stood on her defense throughout— 
she was mistress of the field, and that was all. 
xead bow largely the element of chance enters into the 
«calculations of war; how its greatest successes have 
‘been attained by a lucky stroke ; and how yain would 
have been the foresight of the most skillful generals, 
even when the dovetailing of this and that event with 
one another has come off beyond all anticipation, had 
‘Rot some mischance, which they have not reckoned on 
-their side at all, befallen their foe ; and thus she knew 
+ ithad been with herin respect to Dennis Blake. 


She had calculated on the virtues of the terminable 
“Ink to confound her husband's accuser, and on the 
‘presence of the inspector of police to inspire him with 
‘terror ; and they had not failed her ; but notwithstand- 
ing this good fortune, all would have been fruitless 
‘but for the unexpected confession from Blake’s own 
lips, by which he had been placed, independently of 
this offense against herself, within the power of the 

' Jaw.- Throughout that terrible interview—trying 
enough, had she been alone, but ten times more tryink 
wince she had had to weigh every word before she 
-spoke it, with regard to its effect upon her hidden 
audience, as well as on the man with whom she was 
face to face—she had borne upto the last, though 
“@very herye was strung to the utmost, and her 
~yery blood had stood stagnant more than once ; but 
“mow that it was over, it seemed that the victory had 
been purchased at the cost of life itself. In her com- 
‘plete and utter prostration, she could hardly believe 
that she was the self-same being who had endured the 
‘experience of the last two hours, and never shown but 
once a sign of*that weakness which she had felt in 
every fibre, and the exhibition of which would have 
jbeen ruin. The thought of her husband’s peril had 
alone sustained her and now the peril was past, her 
ostrength departed with it. . : 


Yes, the peril was past—at all events, for the 
present; but the Thing that had caused the peril 
j—alas! no longer Nameless—had not passed; 
‘could never do 60, as it seemed to her, but must 
Temain before her eyes continually, a worse than 
Belshazzar’s warning, since it was written in letters 
of blood. That much of Dennis Blake's narrative was 
true, she could have no doubt: no more doubt that 
Inspector Brain wou!d haye had, had it not been for 
that impotent and baseless finale to which all had led, 
but which had never, of courso, for an instant imposed 
upon herself. Without doubt Blake had done the 
things he said he had done —indeed, they were 
gufficiently discreditable to be genuine—and it 
was even difficult for her to refuse credence to 
much that he had said of others. She perfectly well 
Temembercd—notwithstanding that she had so stoutly 
denied it—imitating, at Richard Milbank’s request, 
the autograph of her present husband. Richard had 
“been p her skill in caligraphy and other arts of 
“penmanship, and had playfully asked her to give ex- 
amples of it, which she had very readily done ; and it 
was now brought home to her mind, that Richard had 
on that occasion —— something before her with a 
“Suppose that this were a check, for instance,” and 
that she had signed it inJohn’s name. This might 
‘have been that bill fora thousand pourrds. That she 
‘believed it indeed, was certain, since it seemed to re- 
veal to her, with the suddenness of the rise of a stage- 
curtain, the real character and object of the wretched 
aman on whom she had once thrown away her love. 
‘The representations of her father and her friends—of 
those who had known Richard best, and better far than 
she, an inexperienced girl, could possibly have known 
him—had gone for nothing, or even made her more kind 
to his faults, more blind to his vices and his selfish- 
néss; and through the years that had intervened, 
though she had got to have a more sober and reason- 
able estimate of human affairs, and with. them, insen- 
#ibly, of Richard's character, she had still regarded him 
with tender charity: he had been in her eyes, if not 
indeed “ more sinned against than sinning,” still ‘tno 
one’s enemy but his own ;’" but now that delusion had 
found its end. Aman might even forge his brother's 
name, and yet leave something to be urged in extenna- 
tion ; but to make an innocent girl, whom he professed 
to love, the unconscious instrument of his crime, was 
the act of a villain. That Maggie herself had been the 
victim of the device, did not affect the matter ; tor if, 
on the one hand, she might have felt more indignation 
on another's account than on her owu,on the other 
hand, the remembrance of how much she loved this 
man, how passionately she had clung to him, how bit- 
terly she had regretted him, filled up the scale, and 
pee A his trespass heavy indeed, 


And as he sank, so rose, in Maggie's eyes, his brother 
John. For years, nay, for all his life, save since she 
-had been his wife, she had done him wrong, and all tor 
‘Richard's sake. His very virtues, because they had 
-coutrasted so with the other's defects, had been obnox- 
ious to her ; and if she had not applauded those who 
«sneered at them, she had not rebuked them. Of his 
‘love for her she had been unconscicus, but it almost 
seemed to her now that she must have been willfully 
blind to it. Whata life of placid happiness, had she 
‘perceived that love, acknowledged it, reciprocated it, in 
those early days, might have been hers! nay, might 
have been /1s—whose wholesome heart her conduct had 
changed to gall: not the gall of bitterness, for of that 
he was incapable, but of disappointment, ot humilia- 
tion, of despair. What a present might he have been 
enjoying ! what a past might he haye had to look back 
upon! what a future might be awaiting’ him! But 
Now! Now she was sitting alone, a deserted wife, and 


She had | 
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nor why! She might knew Why, indeed, if she 
pleased: she might learn how much was true, how 
much was false, of Blake’s dark tale, by the mere unfold- 
ing of the paper that lay hidden in her bosom; but that 
| was not to be opened till he was dead, or until she had 
lost her faith in him. And she had not lost faith. 
Lost ? nay she had gained faith. For if she had not 
believed ill of him, even in her blindness to his gifts 
of good, was it likely that she should do so now that 
her eyes were opened to them, because this Dennis 
Blake accused him of ill doing ? 

She did not, and she never would. Should John re- 
turn to her to-morrow, or in ten years’ time, or in 
twenty, it would be all the same. “Here is your 
paper, still untouched, dear husband,” she would say; 
“nor do I wish to hear one word of what it tells unleés 
you wish to speak it.” 


That resolve was firm within her, and toit sheciang; 
but the days crept miserably by, nevertheless, and the 
desolate watchful nights lagged wearily indeed. There 
is one misery, and perhaps only one in the long cate- 
gory of human ills, to which the mind cannot shape 
itself, or get accustomed, namely, the torture of sus- 
pense. What we know, and can se the end of, though 
that end be desolation a:.d blank deati—tho loss of all 
(for it seems all) we love—can, in the end, be borne. 
Time, though we so passionately deny its power to do 
so, does heal that wound; the cure is slow, perhaps; 
it may take years, and every year to us a century; 
and now and again the wound, touched by ,some 
thoughtless hand, or touched by none—the revisiting 
| a once-loved scene, & sound remembered, the scent of 
a living flower, or the sight of a dead one—any one of 
| these may cause it to bleed afresh, as on the first day 
of loss; yet the cure is certain. But for Suspense there 
is nocure, no intermission, no relief. The sense of 
loss, however great and overwhelming, is occasionally 
forgotten; the mind escapes from it, and wanders free, 
or sinks exhausted with its burden into slumber. Oc- 
cupation is more or less possible to us; the voice of 
genius can pierce through the mists of time, and 
absorb us for alittle in its magic words. If music can- 
not charm us frov%h our melancholy, it can soften it, 
forit is the fountain of tears; but Suspense has no 
such assuagements. Books cannot rivet its eye, nor 
musicitsear. It resents such would-be alleviatious, 
as the sick babe in pain resents its nurse’s lullabies. 
They hinder it from its one function and employment, 
which is to watch, to listen, to anticipate the evil that 
is about to fall, it knows not whence, and fulfill the 
haunting passage of Ruin. 


It is searcely too much to say that her missing hus- 
band was never out of Maggie’s thoughts, since the 
very dreams, from which she woke to a new day of 
miserable expectancy, were filled with him. Whatever 
she beheld reminded her of him—as, indeed, well it 
might, for she persisted in remaining at Rosebank, de- 
spite the persuasions of her friends. “Suppose he was 
to return to-night, to-morrow, and find me gone—eyen 
but to my father’s house,’’ was her feverish fear, “‘ and 
thereby miss his solace !'’ Nay, even the very words 
that others spoke to her, though studiously shaped to, 
avoid it, would recall him to her memory. ‘“ You will 
get fee ed my darling, moping here alone,’’ her 
father had smilingly said to her on one occasion, striy- 
ing to win her from her loneliness; but she only shook 
her head, and straightway pictured to herself her 
missing dear one, whose brown locks had indeed 
turned gray, and in whose heart, consumed she knew 
not by what anguish, youth had died out forever ! 


Thus six weeks or so of winter passed away—a winter 
so unuselly severe that it frozé the rapid river that ran 
by the town, yet could not numb her sense of loss, nor 
cool her fever of expectancy—and then came Christ- 
mas, the hallowed time of reconcilement and reunion ; 
when home seems more like home than at other sea- 
sons, and wife and husband sit beside the hearth with 
a stronger sense than common of their unity. But it 
was not so with her. She listened, as did other wives, 
for her husband's footstep, but it was not, like them, 
with gladsome expectation, nor even with expiring 
hope—tor hope was dead; and it came, or seemed to 
come, a thousand times to the cottage door, but never 
nearer, for it was but the wanton wind; and a thousand 
times his fingers tapped, or seemed to tap, at the closed 
panes, but it was but the pitiless snow and hail that 
mocked her; and a thousand times at night, she heard, 
or seemed to hear, his breathing on the vacant pillow ; 
and so she passe. her Christmas. Her father came, 
bringing little Willie with him; but even in that there 
was no comtort yet: her had would rest upon the kind 
old man, who was so good'to her, and, who had loved 
her all his life, and never nore (she knew) than now ; 
but ber thoughts were far away in aimless search of 
him she ‘yearned for; or she would gaze upon the 
clild at play, yet mark him not, or, if she marked him, 
lift her finger up for silence—silence forthe step that 
never came, 


At last the leaden- winged year drew toits close, and 
the morning of New-yeur’s-eve broke in upon her lone- 
liness in sheets of sleet andsnow. She was sitting at 
her untasted breakfast, listening, as usual, to the storm- 
ful sounds without, wheu suddenly she beard the front 
door opened. Pale and trembling, she started to her 
feet; for the hour was too early for a visit from her fa- 
ther, and no one save himself and her husband was 
wont toenter ‘the cottage without ringing, But the 
next moment she heard the stamping of feet and scrap- 
ing of shoes; whereupon that little ray of hope, like all 
preceding rays, at once departed, and was quenched in 
darkness; for John would never have stopped in the 


Real to know that they were the bearers of grave tid- 
ngs. 
“Oh, father! you have news of John?’ criedshe. 
“Yes, Maggie,’’ answered the old man, in broken 
tones; “there is news; and, alas! bad news.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 
THE APPOINTED TIME, 


Bap news? Of course there was. 
that has reached middle life, and been so for- 
tunate as never to have experienced that mo- 
ment, when he has been called aside, it may be, 
from some scene of pleasure, or from one, at least, 
wherein his ‘* bosom’s lord sat lightly on its throne,” 
by some unwilling messenger of woe! Whether it be 
friend or servant there is no mistaking the nature of 
his errand. Before the “ Oh, sir, come home at once. 
of the one, or the “ Friend, Iam sorry to bring you 
evil tidings,” of the other, is spoken, we know that 
Fate has done ussome ill turn. And if this be so on or- 
dinary occasions, how much more when we have reason 
to tear her malice! That bad news had comé respect- 
ing John, Maggie was as well aware as they who 
brought it ; she only dared not to hope that it was not 
the worst. Nay, beyond that deep, in her case, lay u 
hls deep, forshe knew not what that worst might 

a. 
“A letter came this morning, Maggie,” said Mr. 
Linch, since her father, after feeling blindly about bim 
for a chair, had sat him down, and remained silent, as 
though unequal to the task he had proposed to himself 
—a letter from shipboard.” 

“From John? Oh, give it to me!’ 

“No; not from John. It is trom the captain of the 
ship in which John sailed, it seems, from Liverpool, 
some three weeks ago.” 

“So late as that!” ejaculated Maggie, not without 
unthankfulness. He had not been sate, then, when 
Blake had threatened him, but was still in England. 
Thank Heaven, he had not known his risk ! 

“Yes ; he grew worse, it appears, atter he had left 
home—much worse—and was not able to goon board. 
Nor, when he did go, was he fit to bear the voyage.” 

“Give me the letter!” cried she, rising suddenly, 
and tottering toward them. 

“One moment, dear Maggie ; for your father’s sake, 
and little Willie’s, be calm. God's way is right, what- 
ever way he wills; and He who permits the blow can 
give the balm.” 

“ Dead, dead, dead !’’ eried Maggie, wildly, and would 
have fallen on the floor, but that the lawyer caught her 
in his arms. She lay in a dead faint upon the sofa; yet 
when her father’s trembling fingers untied the little 
collar about her neck, and would have loosened her 
gown about her bosom, she sat up, like a corpse re- 
vived by a miracle. “The paper, the pdper !” cried 
she, remembering the sacred trust that lay there. 

“Do you mean the letter, darling ?' 

“Yes, yes ; the letter.” Oh, thanks to heaven, even 
in that hour, when Heaven itself had made her desolate, 
that his secret was still safe and in her keaping. They 
put the letter into her hand, but she could not read it ; 
not, alas | for tears—what would she not have given tor 
tears ?—but because the face she should never more be- 
hold in life obscured it. = 

So the lawyer read it toher. It was a formal commu- 
nication enough, though couched in words of kind con- 
sideration. The captain had written, as was hia duty, 
to state that his passenger, John Milbank, an invalid 
from the first, had died in mid-passage, between Liver- 
pool and New York. It was the sick-man’s wish that 
the news of his decease should be sent te Mr. Thorne, at 
Hilton ; his widow, he had said, would understand 
why no direct message had been sent to her; but there 
was @ lock of hair inclosed, sealed tp by the dying mun 
himself, which was for her own hand. 

Maggie took the little packet eagerly, and clasped 
it close: for was there nota secret also in that lock of 
snow? “Is that all?’ she whispered. 

“Yes; that was all. The captain had written that 
she would understand,” said Mr. Linch, not without 
a touch, not indeed of curiosity, but Of interrogation 
in his tone. . 

“Yes, yes; I do understand,” answered she. “It is 
better so.’ Both marveled in their own minds, doubt- 
less, to hear her answer thus, but forebore to question 
farther, ‘ Dead, dead, dead!’”” murmured she again, 
“and I had only just learned to love him !” 

**He loved you, darling, lam sure,” said her father, 
simply ; “and if he sees you now, this anguish must 
needs pain him : for his sake then take comfort.” 

“And remember, Maggie,” put in Mr. Linch, not 
very appositely, ‘he is gone where uo sorrow can 
touch him more, and therefore we ought not to grieve 
tor him.” 

They said, indeed, what they could, those twa, to 
comfort her; but 


Who is it 


** Common is the commonplace, 
And vacant chaff well meant for grain.” 


There was no comfort for her. She sat with one hand 
pressed on her few treasures, the old and the new one, 
and with her heated eyes fixed on the floor, revolviug 
nothing. A sense—not numbed, alas! but duli—or 
utter lack and loneliness possessed her wholly : the 
world seemed emptied of all lite and love, and heaven a 
void beyond it. Yet it was not so; for presently a 
little hand was placed in hers, and a little mouth liited 
up to kiss her cheek ; and at that potent touch, and 
at those broken tones, unmeaning as any wizard’s spell, 


lobby though snow environed him from head to heel, | but with ten times-its magic, the succor came, and sé 
she knew, but would have come right on into her be- | bent down on little Willie’s neck dissolved in tears. 


loved presence. In this case, indeed, there was still 


“That was a good thought of yours, to bring the 


more delay, for she heard Mrs. Morden summoned, and child,” whispered Mrs. Morden to the engrayer, ap- 
their voicesin hushed converse, The visitors, in fact | provingly ; “‘and I fetchcd him in, you see, at the very 
were her father and Mr. Linch; and she had but to cast | nick of time.” 


i 
* 


John was a wanderer and an exile, she knew not where, | onelook on their earnest faces as they entered the! 


The relief, indeed, to Maggie’s overburdened heart was 


} 


« 


instantaneous, and in a little while her strength began | 
to rally, und she was able to listen to what was said to 
her. 

we You will forgive me for mentioning the matter at 
such a time,” said Mr. Linch in his professional tones ; 
“put it is my duty to inform you—im case you may not 
be. aware of the circumstance—of the existence of a 
certain document in your husband's desk,” 

In an instant her grief was put aside, her desolation 
forgotten, and every nerve and sense became alive to 
defend, not her husband, indeed, but his memory. 

“There is nothing there,” said she, in a calm, reso- 
Inte voice. “except some private letters. Has he ever 
told you that there was ?”” : 

“Indeed he has,” answered the lawyer, with consid- 
erable anxiety in his manner. “Andif you have not 
made a thorough search, Mrs. Milbank, I must entreat 
you to permit me to do so. The matter is pressing, 
not only through the time that she has elasped since 
your husband’s decease, but because while the . fate of 
Mr. Richard Milbank is still uncertain, there will be a 
serious difficulty, in case the document should be 
mislaid or lost ’’—— : 

“Were you yourself made acquainted with its con- | 
tents?” gasped Maggie, her thoughts fixed solely upon 
the paper that she had taken from the desk, and unable 
to grasp the importance of any other. 

“Most certainlyI was. Ihave remonstrated more 
than once with poor Mr. John on his keeping in 
such aplace of custody a document so momentous. I 
speak, of course, madam, of your late husband's will, 
which I drew up myself, in accordance with his in-| 
structions, and for which I feel in somesort personally 
responsible. It would set my mind at ease—which, I 
confess, is troubled by what you para ve told me—if 

ou would permit me to satisfy myself ’?—— 
, Maggie pointed assentingly towards the desk, to 
which the lawyer flew at once, like a greyhound slipped 
from theleash. She was relieved to find that John 
had not made this man his confidant, but only her- 
self. She would have something in common yet with 
her dead husband that no other soul should share. 

“Thank Heaven, Ihave found the will!” cried Mr. 
Linch, presently, ‘without which we could scarcely 
have moved a step.” Then, as if conscious how unbe- 
fitting was atone of triumph at such a moment, he 
added, “ Riches, it is true, cannot purchase comfort; 
but poverty, believe me has always power, when the 
first shock is over, to make our woe more bitter.” 

If Maggie heard, she did not understand his words; 
her eyes were riveted on the child, who had toddled | 
away to the window, and was playing at ‘‘Bo-peep”’ in 
the curtains that had once concealed the form Mr. In- 
spector Brain. s 

“Your daughter is a widow indeed, Thorne,”’ whis- 
pered the lawyer; “ she cares not whether she has been 
left all or nothing.” 

“Yes; Ialways said John would make the best of 
husbands; and so it turned out,” answered the en- 
graver, softly. ‘‘She hears nothing that we say, she 
sees nothing that goes on before her, not even little 
Willie yonder. Her thoughts are with the dead. 

“Don’t you think, Thorne, if I were to read the will, 
or at least state the terms eos it would do her good— 
distract her mind, poor soul ?”” : 

The engraver shook his head : he had himself known 
what it is tolove and lose what seems our all. “Oh 
no,’ he answered—‘‘ Maggie, darling—Maggie—shall 
we stay here, or shall we go and leave you to your- 
self? We wish to do what is best, and most to your 

ind.” 

Ss rose and kissed her—the daughter, who, when | 
she was but an infant, had been his comfort under the 
severest woe that can wring man’s heart—the daugh- 
ter, who, as she grew up, had gladdened him with her 
beauty, her diligence, her wisdom (save only on one 
point), her skill, her sympathy—the daughter who had 
made ler choice at last, in obedience to his will, and 
whose prosperous and peaceful life since then had 
been the crowning happiness of his old age—the daugh- 
ter, whom it was Ais turn to comfort now. , 

“Yes, yes; Ihave you left, know, dearest,” sighed 
she, as if in answer to his caresses. ‘‘Forgive me, 
father, if I seemed to have forgotten it.” 

“Does my being here soothe you, Maggie; or would 
you rather, for the present, be alone with your grief? 
Do not fear to speak the truth; I shall not be hurt.” 

“T would rather be alone, father.” 

“Then it shall be so, darling. Shall we take the 
child with us?” 

“No; please to leave the child.” : ' 

Her plaintive tenderness had itself something child- 
like about it, which moved both her visitors; and they 
left her without remonstrance, as she desired. Then 
she took down an ancient Bible, clasped, and with 
large pictures in if, which was Willie’s delight, but 
only shown to him on high and rare occasions, when 
he had been “ good for ever 80 long,’” and laid it down 
upon the floor before him; and having thus insured | 
his silence and attention for some time to come, she 
locked the parlor door and sat her down, and drew 
forth the sealed packet from her bosom—for the time 
had come at last for her to read it. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
CAIN AND ABEL. 


Reaver, has it ever been your cruel duty to open the 
desk of a dead friend, or worse, of a beloved son who 
has been taken from you in his manhood, and to read 
the records hitherto reserved for his own eyes? He |} 
is in heaven, with the angels—yon have no doubt of | 
that; and yet, it may be, there will be something, you 
know not what—some revelation of his short-comings 
awaiting you which you would gladly have been 
spared. It can prove him no worse than others—nay, 
you know him to have been better; but, at such atime, 


| ate them with my uncle. 
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any evidence of his weakness will, you feel, jar sadly 
on your tender regrets, and put the green wound of 
loss to torture, 

So it was with poor Maggie, asshe held that packet 
in her hand, and broke ite seal with trembling fingers. | 
Nay, her state was far more pitiable, for proof of | 
“short-coming ” and ‘“ weakness” there needs must 
be, by the necessity of the case; with her the questian 
was, What worse?. Oh! why need it be answered? 
Why not leave all untold till the t Day, when every 
secret shall be disclosed to the All-Merciful? Because 
her husband himself had willed it otherwise: “ For my | 
wife; to be opened when Iam dead,” was the sentence 
beneath her eyes; and he was dead; and, above all 
things, she must do his bidding. " 

John Milbank's hand had been a good but clerkly | 
one, characteristic—as those would say who see a sig- | 
nificance in such matters—of his own orderly and un- 
demonstrative nature; but the writing which now met 
Maggie’s gaze was hurried and: uneven, as though the 
fingers that had held the pen had struggled to keep 
pace with the winged thought in vain, and caught but 
halfits meaning, There were blots and dashes; but, 
like the lesson which the school-boy knows by heart, 
and writes at speed, there was not a single space to 
mark the pause made by Reflection. 

“Shall I be dead, I wonder,”’ it began, “or only dead 
to you, dear Maggie, when your eyes first light upon 
these words? Oh, dead, I hope, and so beyond your 
hate; for if I live, no matter though the seas should be 
between us, and half this woeful world, I should feel, 
I know, the sting of your revilings, the barb of your 
abhorrenceand contempt. They are not my due, I call 
that God to witness in whose dread presence I shall 
stand and tell the tale that now ltell to you; and 
yet they will be mine when I have told it. I see 
your shudder of disgust and loathing, and feel myself | 
an outcast froth your heart, condemned already un- 
justly, though not unheard. Oh, what a life mine has | 
been !—if I can call it mine, since nowhere can I take 
it up, and find it unassociated with your own—now 
full of melancholy, vain regrets, and hopeless longings 
and despair! Surely, surely, beyond the grave I yearn 
for, there must be peace at last, though heaven there | 
cannot be, since you are parted from me! Pity me, | 
pity me, a little, Maggie, before you shall have read on, 
and reached what must needs quench all pity.” 


> 


usurping Richard’s place ; not because it was impossi- 
ble to do so (although I knew it was 80), but because: 
I had so reverent a regard for the object of my brother's: 
love. It would have been bliss even to think of you as. 
mine—I dreamed of it sometimes, when Heaven seemed. 
to havesent the dream, and Hell the waking—but I 
never permitted myself to do so. You were sacred 
from me; an adored, but forbidden thi: It would: 
have been &0 to the end, perhaps, had not Richard him-- 
self proved base. He had won you, and, for all I had. 
knew up to that time, was worthy of you; he had not, . 
indeed’ that reverence for you which I had, and wore. 
that gracious prize—your love~-as lightly as the flower 
in his button-hole. But that was his way—a way that 
pleased you well, and therefore was the right one. }: 


andif Icould not wish him joy, I wished Richard ng 

harm, and certainly not the test harm of all—thap, 
he should lose you. I knew he drank and gamed, but: 
was content, for your sake and for his, to deem such, 
errors but spots upon the surface—blots of youth,. 
which time would cleanse. I did not judge him by mys 
self, who had no taste for cards nor wine, and there. 

fore was not tempted. Buta daycame when perforce, 
my eyes were opened, and I saw clearly what this Rich— 
ard was. You have heard how, when my uncle was on- 
his death-bed, or supposed to be so, some thief, dis-- 
guised, pistolin hand, compelled him to set his name 

beneath some bond, A cowardly and cruel deed in any 

man, but in one to whom he had been a benefactor, a. 
crime unparalleled for baseness and for greed. Men 

said indeed that it was Richard ; but I, for one, denied. 
it, as you know. It could not be; for Richard was the: 
apple of his eye, whose trespass be had forgiven a score: 
of times, and to whom he had left all he loved on earth 

—his gold. Yetit was Richard. Uncle’ Matthew toid 

me so with his own lips an hour before his death. 


“*Thave no hopes of the wild lad,’ he said, ‘ unless 
Maggie Thorne should wed him; yet because I loved: 
him once I haye given him one chance, which, if any 
grain of grace isleft in him, hecannot miss. Ifthe ree 
membranceé of his old uncle shall induce him only to 
seemy body putinearth, heshall still go shares with. 
you, John in what I have to leaye.’ 


“T think the old man meant me to give him warn- 
ing, and I did so: but I was sorely tempted to be 


His written prayer was answered; for Maggie’s tears | 
were falling in a rain of pity that blotted out his words | 
till she could read no more, but sat bowed down in 
silence, save for the rustling of the pictured leaves of 
the greut book, as the child turned them hither and 
thither without a plan, and babbled his content. Then 
once more she read on. 


“From my earliest days I loved you, when we were 
children both, and Richard was a child, whose way- 
ward tempers pleased you even then far better than 
my poor deyotion. I was shy and silent, and had noth- 
ing to attract your love; while he—he had but to smile 
—nay, only not to frown—and all our little world was 
at his feet. Ifelt how inferior I was to him—it was 
impossible, indeed, not to do so, since my uncle, Mrs. | 
Morden, and every one with whom I was brought 
into contact; madw me feel it—yet, as I honestly | 
believe, without envy; for I loved Richard myself, 
and envied him only one thing in the world—your 
love, d 


“We grew up, and still I loved him, did my best to 
give him pleasure, to shield his faults, and to extenu- 
If a grain of bitterness was | 
in my heart, [knew it not; it had not sprung up into 
the green blade of jexlousy. There was aglamor about 
the lad that blinded me like all the rest, I did not 
dream what I now know; that all I did was done in 
thankless service toa worthless client. That jars upon 
you, Maggie; I feel it as I write; yet I must speak the 
truth, as I have spoken it, perchance, by this time, be- 
fore amore impartial Judge than you. Iam not de- 
fending myself. The man who does so has some hope 
of clearance, of forgiveness, or of remission of punish- | 
ment; and I have no such hope. Ishall, for certain, 
never see you, hear you, touch you, more: the desola- 
tion of that thought is unspeakable; it overwhelms me 
utterly; and but that I have passed my word to you to | 
wait Heaven's own good time to die, I would end all | 
this moment. Iam not defending myself, but I have 
left a memory upon earth from which I would fain 
wipe an undeserved stain; and to be just to it, I must 
speak truth, Maggie. 

“ By the time that I had come to man’s estate, it was 
understood—indeed, my uncle told me so, with his own | 
lips, not knowing the pain he caused me (though, if | 
he had known, he would have told me still)—that you | 
were one day to be Richard's bride; and from that 
monient I strove to put you from my heart—to live my 
life without that hope which was ‘the breath of it—to 
forget you, to forsake you. Uncle Matthew knew about 
it. Ibesonght him upon my knees to let me go else- 
where, away from Hilton, not todoom me to be the / 
spectator of Richard’s triumph, But I was use- | 
ful to him in his trade, for which my brother had } 
no aptitude, and he refused to let me go. I do not 
blame him ; I blame none butone. The old man knew | 
not what it was tolove, or, at least, to love like me. 
‘ Take some other girl,’ said he, ‘and she wiil cure your | 
itch for thisone.' If would have been good advice to 
most men of my age, but to me it was useless. I had | 
no eyes for other girls but you, though you were 
blind to me. Ityou had not been so, you must have 
noticed how Ishrank from your society—avoided the 
temptation of your presence; and when I could not 
avoid, resisted it. It was to lead my’ mind away from 
you, quite as much as through any naturai diligence of 
my own, that Lapplied myself to business, and showed 
no fancy for pleasures that attracted others ofmy years. 
There was, it seemed, but one pleasure im life for me— 
the right to call you mine and that Fate had denied me. 
Yet not for a single instant did the idea occur to me of 


| possible, preventing it. 


silent, not, Heaven knows, that I coveted my brother's. 
portion, but because, if he was poor, that might have, 
been an obstacle to his marriage—at all events, for the. 
present, and I was already bent upon deferring, and, if 
Even yet, I swear I never 

thought of substituting myself for him, but only of- 
saving you from such h mate. It seemed so horrime 

that my uncle, who had such good cause to know how 

vile he was, should have thought of Richard only, not- 
of you. He had no hopes for him, he had said, unless 

Maggie Thorne should become his wife. But what 

hopes, if that happened, thought I, could there be tor: 
Maggie Thorne! 


“You know on what sort of terms we brothers lived’ 
together here at Rosebank, and who it was that led ther 
other a dog's life. Well, I bore all that. It was noth-- 
ing, or next to nothing, compared with what I suffered: 
when I thought of the life he would one day lead you.. 
Never shall [ forget the hour when I first found out— 
what was a well-worn jest. with his gay companions— 
that he was faithless to you. That seemed to me—who 
was faithful to you wthout cause—a heinous crime 
and blasphemy. Not you yourself, hadit come to your: 
own ears, could have resented it with a greater indig- 
nation. I hadlong known that he was unworthy of 
you; that not one of your many virtues had any refiec- 
tion in him; but I had hitherto believed that at leas 
your love for him was reciprocated. But now I felt 
how hard indeed it was that Richard, who could be 
happy with another, should become your husband, 
while I, who had no happiness savein you, should live. 
my life alone. Fer the first time the thought of sup- 
planting him was sown within me; and though I strove: 
to tread it down, it grew and grew. It was not with~ 
outa struggle even that I compelled myself to keep. 
silence respecting your rival; the temptation to inform 
youin some private mafiner, of Richard's infidelity— 
which «knew would cool your passion for him, and: 
perhaps make you read him aright in other respects— 
was strong within me; yet I withstood it. I could no 


| longer persuade myself that, in making. such a revela- 


tion, [should be only actuated by the wish to save and 
reserve you; [knew that‘ self’ would be my object, 
and I shrank from the baseness of building my future 
home upon the wreck of Richard’s, A circumstance, 
however, now took place which dissipated all my scru-- 
ples. Dennis Blake has doubtless told you of it: I al- 
lude to my brother’s forgery of the thousand-ponnd 
bill. I redeemed it, I confess, with the vague intention 
of holding it over him in terrorem—of compelling him 
to leave the town and you; but when 1 found, from his: 
own lips, that he had made you the innocent instru, 
ment of bis crime, I swore to myself thaf you should 
never wed with such a villain. The letter Richard. 
lett behind him was written at my dictation, and, under 
the threat ofimmediate prosecution, he had no choice 
but to accept my terms. I gave him a hundred pounds 
—the last [had in the world—and he left Rosebank, 
promising that he would never return thither, or claim 
you for his wife. That very night, within two hours 
of his departure, he did return—to meet his death.” 


A mist, not of tears, here fell on Maggie’s eyes; 
| her whole: frame shook; a noise was in her ears 
| of dreadful blows, and of cries that grew fainter and 
| fainter. 

“Mamma, mamma! ook, ook |’’—little Willie was 
| dragging at her skirts, and. pointing to his favorite 
| illustration that lay open. on the carpet—‘‘ook at 
| naughty man |” : 
|, She looked mechanically, then turned away with a4. 
| quick shudder: it was Cain slaying Abel. 


was very humble, and confessed my way the wrong;.° 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. | 
HOW IT HAPPENED. 


think he had been furious against me all alomg; and | still do much, could battle for it—if need were, and 
seeing me quite resolved to balk him of his whim, and | notwithstanding what her present victory had cost her 
being passionately scornful of the man who had been | —to the end. Toone thing only she felt herself un- 
his slave so long, and berne so much, he suddenly lost | equal—namely, to remain, even for asingle night, be 


Do you still hear me, Maggie, or have I already said 
0 much that you cannot listen more? Have patience 
with me,and hear all: itis but fair; for, though | 
Richard be dead, {am dead also. Put yourselfin my 
lace, in that hour of triumph, when, as I thought, [| 
swept Richard from your path forever—your path, | 
I say, not mine ; for it was your safety, andthe far-off | 
possibility of my own success with you, that'made me 
happy! He was gone! His power for evil over you | 
was t! He could now never drag you down with | 
‘the weight of his grossness and his vices! Andit was) 
I who had saved you! 
~It waa four in the morning, yet I had not gone to 
bed, but was in the sitting-room, debating with myself | 
what was to be done inthe morning; how I should 
simulate ignorance of my brother's intention to leave 
home, when I took his letter to your father’s house, 
picturing to myself how you would receive the news— | 
when I heard the front door open, and his uneven step | 
in the passage. I kmew at once that he had seen 
Dennis Blake and learned all. My having cashed the | 
forged bill was, in effect, an acknowledgement of its 
authenticity, aud had placed Richard out of ny power. 
It seemed to me, who guessed what Fate had in store 
for me. that the supreme misery of that moment—in | 
which I beheld you once again his slave—could never 
. ‘80, 80, my model brother!’ were his | 
words, ‘you are not cock ef the walk | 
seems, though you have paid so large a sum for | 
He had been drinking deeply, and his 
cheeks were flushed, and his eyes bloodshot. As he 
F up to me, and snapped his fingers insolently 
an my face, it would have been hard,even for you, to 
have seen any good looks in him. It was plain enough,’ 
Aoubtiess, even to his drunken gaze, that J saw none; 
for when Ianswered nothing, he added, ‘Ah,you are 
not pleased, it seems, tosee me back again, whom you | 
ee to have got rid of so cleverly !’ 
“*T have your promise still,” said I. 
“<My promise! Yes; you have got that, and much | 
good may itdo you! You have also your own bill for | 
—a thousand pounds. It’s her handwriting, man, 
though it pretends to be yours; your name in her! 
handwriting. Why, taf must be worth a thousand | 
pounds to you, since you love her so!’ 


“Why, if I had killed him tien, woman, if I had | 
atruck him down while he was saying such words as 
those, and killed him, it would not have been murder! 
‘I only answered, however, ‘You are mistaken, Richard. 


B Sed eee that bill in court even yet, though I have 
cash 
will!’. 3 

“*Not you?” answered he, contemptuously; ‘you 
poor, soft-hearted, love-sick fool, not you! you would 
never dare to doit? And if you did who would believe 
you? Doyou suppose that Maggie would go against 
her faithful’ Richard—her husband that is to be? ay, 
and is soon to be! You have held your cards a little 
too low, Brother John, and I have looked over them. 
Yon have wanted her for yourself (as I once told you) 
all along; but just within these last few hours—come, 
confess it—ygu have flattered yourself that you were 
going to wim her. Instead of that she will be mine— 
mine! Congratulate me! Let us have something to 
drink-her health in. The wine is out; I will go down 
to the cellar and get a bottle.’ 

“*You have drunk enough,’ said I; 
enough ; and I have got something to say to you that is 
Tecessary you should understand. 

“* Something about Maggie, eh ?’ chuckled he, with a 
vile grin. 

“+ Yes.’ 

«*There will be lots « time for that, my good tel- 

+ we will talk of her while we toast her. Andina 
week or two when we shall be married and happy—lI 
don’t know for how long—it is quite likely I may tire 
of her: my little Alice is very much to my taste, 1 own; | 
and there may be a divorce, perhaps, and you may 
marry her after all; however—. Where was]? I say, 
wher I and Maggie are Darby and Joan together we will 
talk of you. If she annoys me, I shall say, ‘“‘ Why didn’t 
you marry John, you pretty fool? He would have let 
= have your own way, which, as the case now is, you 

ven’t got.” When conversation languishes or 
model John will be quite a topic. Come, what shall & 
our liquor? _I have had enough, you say, and perhaps 1 | 
have, of brandy—let it bu Champayne, then.’ 

“ ©You shall drink no more to-night, Richard.’ } 

“But he ran by r-~ before I could stop him,» d 
down the cellar stairs ; 1 snatched upacandle and fX. 
lowed him to the top of than. He knew his way to! 
avery bin blindfold, and had already a Champagne bot- | 
tie in his hand, and was turning to come up again. 

“*That wine,’ cried I, ‘is mine, not yours ; and you 
shall not drink it.’ / 

“It was true enough. Half only of what my uncle 
had left was his. and he had already had three-fourths 
ofeverything. I don't rightly know why I was so de- 
termined about the wine ; whether I really wished to 
work upon his fears once more, while he was still sober | 
enough to listen to me, or whether my patience had | 
been taxed beyond its powers and I was fixed to exact | 
my rights at .ast; but I was resolved that he should 
drink no more that night. P 

“*Not drink!’ cried he contemptnously ; ‘I shall | 
drink what I please, and, what is more, Maggie shall 
drink also, There is nothing that a woman will not learn 
of the man she loves ; and nothing, if he neglects her, 
so likely for her to take to as liquor. How it will 
shock our model John, our temperance brother-in-law, | 
who had such a high opinion of us— You had best let | 
me pass.’ | 


it, and bring the forgery home to yon; and [| 


‘more than 


“*Not with that wine,’ cried I. He had tum- 
bled half-way up the stairs by this time, and I 
thad come down a few steps, and'stood there bar- 
fing the way. For all his cold, contemptuous talk, I | 


| nothing, and let matters take their chance, 


|I have suffered!—that many a time I could 


| sacrifices to reseue his name from shameé. 


| nized 
| he had been on whom she had thrown away her 


all control of himself. ‘Take that, then,’ cried he, 
and made at me with the bottle. 

“T struck out in self-defense—I swear it—with my 
fist, and he fell backward down the steps and on to the 
cellar floor. 
candle in my other hand—the right—was not put out. 
Iran down the steps to help him, but he was past all 
help. He had fallen head foremost upon the stones, 
and never moaned nor moved. J, his brother, had killed 
him! That was my first thought, Maggie; and my 


| second, if that can be.called so which was a part of my 


first, and suggested by it, was, And I had lost rou forever. 
‘It would have been the natural course, but tor that 


| circumstance (as it was unquestionably the sate and 


prudent one), to have at once roused our little house- 
hold, and explained what had occurred, I had done 
nothing, in the eye of the law, for which I had not, if 
not acomplete defense, at least an ample palliation ; 
moreover, it was the height of rashness to hide the 
matter, since, if it did come to be known, the conceal- 
ment of it must needs suggest my guilt. There was 


apparently no choice between the two courses of ac- | 
tion: the one was so safe, the other was so fraught | 


with peril. Yet, for your sake—no; I will be frank 


; here, as elsewhere ; it was not for your sake, though 


the thought of your wretchedness, if this thing should 


{come to be told you, weighed with me, too; for my 


own sake,as res 


ected you, I resolved—it was but a 
flash of thought, 


ut it shaped my future—to confess 
Iran up 
those fatal steps, locked the cellar door, and thrust the 
key underneath it. I hoped to hear it ring upon the 


| stones beneath, but it did not doso; it lodged upon 


the top step. That little circumstance might, I knew, 


| be fatal to me, for how could Richard have come by his 


end, with the key there? But it was too late to think 
of thatnow. By my own act I had rendered explana- 
tion impossible ; henceforth there was nothing for me 
but duplicity and dissimulation. What matters that 


(you are perhaps saying), to one who had imbued his | 
Yet pity me, pity me a| 


hands in his brother's blood ? 
little, Maggie, for you were the innocent cause of all!’’ 

“Ob, think not how I have sinned, but how 
have 
slain myself, but for the thought that loss of life 
was loss of you; that I would do, so now, but for the 
word J gave, which, being passed to you, is sacred and 
inviolable. I have sinned, I know—a sin that may, in- 


j deed, be even unpardonable, since it was committed 


agaiust yourself. It was base and selfish in me, when 
Richard had perished as he did, to suffer you to wed 
me}; 80 much of guilt I own to; for the rest, Heaven is 
my judge, and it is just. 

“Forget me, darling—oh Maggie, Maggie! to think 
that I should live to utter such a prayer !—forget me ; 
that is the best that I can wish for you.” 


Those were his last words ; so ended the sad story of 
John Milbank's life. “Forget me,” to the woman he 
had lived for, died for! Never yet, perhaps, has the 
woman existed who haye forgotten under the like cir- 
cumstances ; or if such has existed, it was not Maggie, 
She haa forgiven him, all that was hers to forgive 
him—his trespass against herself; yet she would never 


forget him, or cease to honor his unhappy memory. | 


What touched her most of all was his humility--his 
taking it for granted that she would have made no 
He had not 
stated what cruel terms had been imposed upon 
him by Blake, ‘since he will never protit by them ;” 
aud again, “No harm can befall you now through 
Dennis Blake.” He had supposed thatanything that 
villain could have said against himself, or caused others 
to say, would be of “no harm” to her. At how 
low a rate had he been content to count her love for 
him, while lavishing on her the treasures of his heart’s 
devotion! That she could-never have lived with him, 
after she had come to the knowledge of what had hap- 
pened to Richard, she admitted to herself even now; 
but she confessed her husband's worth. She recog- 
without flinching, what manner of man 


love in youth, and what manner of man was 
this one. She wondered, with him, how she could 


| have clung to such a worthless weed, while this flower 


of manhood was pining for her; how the devotion of 
the one could have counted for so little,and the admira- 
tion of the other for so much; but she had gained her 
wisdom at the cost of both their live. One thought 


! alone gave her comfort: she had opened the packet 


because she knew that he was dead, not because she 
had lost faith in him. She had felt all along, notwith- 
standing Blake’s statement, and many a fact more or 
less in corroboration of it, that, somehow or other, 
her husband would be proved guiltless—that he was 
incapable of guilt—and she rejoiced that her con- 
viction had been independent of this proof. She had 
never lost faith in him; but she had it now more 
strongly than she ever had: she believed his tale, she 
pitied him, and she loved him. 

“What dat, mamma; granny’s hair ?’’ 

Little Willie, tired at last with his picture-book, had 

watching her as she broke the seal of the little 

packet that the ship-captain had sent to her, con- 
ae the lock of hair cut from her dead husband's 
head, 

She lifted the child on to her knees, and caressed him 
with inexpressible tenderness. 

“No, darling,” sighed she; “itis not granny’s hair, 
though it is white enough to be so.” 
How sharp must have been the agony that had blanched 
it! what a memento of a wasted life it was! He was 
gone out of the reach of her pity; but, thank Heaven, 
she had baffled his enemy, and his memory, un- 


tarnished by public disgrace, was still lett to her to) 


revere and honor, For its sake, she felt that she could 


So little force had 1 employed, that the | 


neath that dreadful roof. That very afternoon, there- 
fore, when the early dusk had fallen, she put on cloak 
and bonnet, and with the child set forth to her father’s 
house. The old man was overjoyed to see her; and her 
arrival seemed to him, as indeed it well might do, the 
most natural thing in the world. 

“JT am glad, dear Maggie, that you have come hither,” 
said he tenderly, ‘and do not spend this wretched 
New-year's-eve alone at home.” 

“I have come to spend not only New-years-eve with 
you,” she answered, “ but the New-year, and all new 
years that God may please to send us; for I have no 
home now except the old one !"’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE PLAN OF THE ESTATE, 


Or all documents in which the mind or man 
is visible, there is none perio so significant of 
their writers as their wills. All other identures 
and agreements are more or less of a temporary 
nature, or may be abrogated by change of cir- 
cumstances; but a man’s will is his very last act 
of all—not to be made public till he has deceased, and 
become indifferent to the opmion of his fellow-crea- 
tures; and in it, therefore, he pleases himself alone, 
and shows his nature as it is. And thus John Mil- 
bank's will was proved to be the very reflex of his own 
disposition : clear, concise, decisive, without condition, 
or even suggestion, and, in short, the very opposite of 
what old Matthew Thurle’s had been : it left (with the 
exception of a legacy to Mrs. Morden, sufficient to pro- 
vide for her future needs) his whole property uncon- 
ditionally to “ Margaret, his beloved wife.” ere Was 
no mention of Richard's name in the document; but 
the impossibility of proving his demise was, after all, o: 
little moment, since abundant proof was found amony 
his brother’s papers that he had becomealready indebt- 
ed to John for more than the value of his share of the 
business that was nominally carried on in their joint 
names. So well had this prospered, however, since John 
had béen relieved from the dead-weight of the other's 
idleness, and the drain ot his extiavagances, that 
enough was left to leave Maggie handsomely provided 


} for. 


The Best of Husbands, it was remarked, had deserved 
his reputation even in that crucial particularin which 
so many excellerit mates are found to fall short : itis not 
unusual tv discover in his last testament the first eyi- 
dence that a husband has any will of his own at all; 
and it sometimes turns out to be apretty strong one. 
But John Milbank had been consistent to the last ; his 
conduct in the matter was generally approved of—cer- 
tainly by the ladies—more than any other feature in 
his career: and it wasassumed that Maggie Thorne, in 
rejecting Thomas Idle in favorof Francis Goodchild, 
had shown she knew upon which sideher bread was but- 
tered. That the furniture of Rosebank was within afew 
month8 disposed of without reserve, did not surprise 
these gossips: they did not givethe widow much credit 
for sentiment with respect to domestic asseciations ; 
but what did excite their wonder was, Why, ‘‘ with all 
that money,’’ she should be content to.still live on in 
the house which had sufficed for her home when she 
had toiled for her daily bread. In Mitchel Street, how- 
ever, she remained, andin it her father still followed 
his old pursuits, not, of course, from necessity, but be- 
cause they were s labor of love. In the same little ar- 
bor in that humble garden on the leads, in which, but 
four years ago, she had acceptsd Richard Milbank as 
her future husband, she was sitting one summer morn- 
ing, when Mr. Linch called in to say thata purchaser 
had at last been found for Rosebank. Though she had 
expected, and even wished for this announcement, it 
gave her amomentary thrillof fear. Nothing, indeed, 
remained to be discovered there, whilst its continuance 
upon her hands was, of course, aconsiderabje pecuniary 
loss ; and yet to part with it seemed like giving up @ 
sacred trust. 

“The party proposes to take the whole estate,” said 
Mr. Linch, “so that you will have no farther trouble 
aboutit: that spinney, andthe gravel-pit, let me tell 
you, have hitherto been sadly in our way— But there, 
I dare say you did not even know that you were pos- 
sessed of those undesirable properties.” 

“Yes; Lknewit,” said Maggie, faintly, for the men- 
tion of the spinney had turned her sick at heart. Sup- 
posing this new tenant should proceed to grub it up, 
instead of merely disposing of the brushwood, as old 
Matthew Thurle had done, and her husband after him, 
what might not be brought tolight! 

“Well, at all events, Lhaye brought you the plan of 
the estate, with every feature ofrit indicated, so that 
you may know exactly what you are going to part 
with.” 

“Perhaps I shall not part with it,” said Maggie, 
quietly, taking the plan, which he had unrolled, from 
his hands, and reyarding it attentively, though more 
to conceal her own emotions than from any interest in 
the details. 

“Not part with it, Mrs. Milbank ?” snapped the little 
lawyer. “Why, this is worse than anything I could 
have believed of the unbusiness ways of women! it 
was at your.own request, siace you preferred to liye in 
this den of a—I mean, in this very inferior residence, 
rather than in yourcharming cottage, that I advertised 
the place for sale ; and now that I have, with great dif 
ficulty, secured a purchaser, and on terms, too, that, 
let me tell you, are, in my opinion, a fancy price, you 
say, ‘I shall not part with it,” after all!” 

“Nay; I said ‘perhaps,’ Mr. Linch,” said Maggie, 
with a forced smile, Pray, “ give me alittle tim® ; let 
me have an hour or two to make up my mind about 
this matter.” 


—_—_—_— 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 


ee 


“But you have had plenty of time to do that al- 
fread Pee 

Yi Tinow "have, Mr. Linch ; and I dare say I appear | 
very foolish '’—— 

«Well, no, not foolish.” He was a plain-spoken man, 
and had shown himself to be so in old times to Maggie 
@n more than one occasion ; but when one is addressing 
a well-dowered young widow, one is bound to be more 
eareful in one’s choice of adjectives, than in speaking 
to a gir) who has to earn her own living with her | 
fingers. “ I don’t say foolish, but only a little unrea- 
sonable. However, I have business in this neighbor- | 
hood, and I'll call again in half an hour for your de- 
cision.” 

“ Please to leave the plan with me.”’ 

«“ By all means, though I am afraid that will not help 
yeu much.” 

Whether it helped her or not, Maggie’s eyes, 80 soon 
as she was alone, were riveted upon it, It was 4 well 
@xecuted document of the kind enough, with every ob- 
ject clearly marked out, and.its name neatly printed 
over it, Every little hillock and depression was shad- 
owed forth; woodland and méadow, and garden-ground, | 
were each indicated, the one from the other. Perhaps 
it reminded her of some of the work of her own hands | 
at the time it had been necssary for her to use them 
with similar deftness and particularity ; but, at all | 
events, over this plan she pored with thoughtful face | 
till Mr, Linch returned. “ Well,” said he, not very gra- | 
ciously, “ what is the last fancy, Mrs. Milbank? Are we | 
to hold or sell ?” | 

“The fancy has gone, Mr. Linch, if it ever existed,” | 
returned she ; *‘ you doubtless know best what ought | 
to be done, and therefore I leave the matter in your 
hands.” 

“Thea my advice, Mrs. Milbank, is to close with this 
offer at once ; for we may wait long enough before we | 
meet with such another one. Why, with this money | 
yyou can buy a place in some beautiful part of the | 
country—anywhere would surely be better for your | 
father and little Willie than this stifling place in Mitch- | 
@1l Street—and ‘live happy ever afterward,’ as the story- 
books say; at all events, I have your consent to sell.” 

The lawyer then hurried away, Test his client should 
once more exhibit symptoms of change of purpose, 
filled with philosophic reflection upon the incapability 
of even the most sensible of women for knowing their | 
Own minds, 

Yet Maggie’s apparent vacillation had not been 
without cause. She was ignorant of business, itis true, | 
and had never experienced that ‘interest in her own 
property which causes most men ae not.all) to 
investigate it with such particularity. When her eyes, 
therefore, fell upon the plan of the Rosebank estate, | 
ahe learned for the first time that in the center of that 
little wood which had so dread an interest for her was 
# limekiln; and as she read that word, a certaincon- 
viction had flashed upon her. She remembered that 
the spade which John had used that night, and which 
she had found in the tool-house, had been stained with 
whitish earth, which she now recognized for. quick- 
lime. Moreover, she called to mind John’s expression 
respecting whathe had put away, that ‘not until the 
earth gives up its dead” would it ever again be seen of 
Men. Those words; she now reflected, ought to have 
sufficed her, since she had never known him to speak 
falsely in the least matter or in the greatest; but with 
this confirmation of them befere her eyes, she felt in- 
deed secure. What a sport of circumstance is our poor 
humanity! How immense the consequences to us 
that arise from what to others are trifles light as air! 
That night, a mere dot upon a map had given Maggie 
gresek comfort than if she had been presented with the 

simple ef a county! 


CHAPTER XXXYVIII. 


IN THE FOREST. 


Ir is twelve years since the eligible offer, upon which 
Mr. Linch so congratulated his client, was made for 
Rosebank, and accepted, and almost the same period 
since the widow of John Milbank departed from Hil- 
ton, to take up her residence, even its keenest gossips 
knew not where, except that it was far afield. The lo- 
cality ot her new home is, in fact, only known to two 
of her old neighbors—her lawyer and his sister. It is 
inthe heart of the New Forest in Hampshire. The 
house is but little larger than the old cottage within 
whose wills so many strange incidents have occurred, | 
and like it, this summer evening, it shows like a bower 
of roses, so thickly is its garden planted with that | 
flower. A veranda runs round its front,in which old 
Herbert Thorne is sitting in an invalid-chair, convers- 
ing in alow voice with one who is to us a stranger. | 
The engraver is very feeble now, but his mind is still 
clear, and he enjoys existence as few men of his age can | 
boast of doing. His companion, his junior by some ten 
years, and who is the clergyman of the parish, regards 
him from time to time with interest that is evidently 
personal. For the most part he listens while the other 
speaks. 

“T attribute it mainly,” says he, “to a temperate 
youth, a comparatively early marriage, and especially 
@hat my life has been unconnected with any.startling oc- 
e@urrences. It has followed on 80 evenly, so wholly with- 
outincident or excitement, that I miss nothing the ab- 
gence of which is wont to make old age soirksome. Above 
‘all, except at one time, when my first illness overtook 
me, [have never suffered from anxiety. I enjoy the 
inexpressible comfort —the want of which makes 
fathers old before their time—of knowing that when I 
am gone, my dear ones will not have material cause to 


miss me. Maggie will regret her father, Willie his 


grandfather, but they will neither have to mourn their | 


bread-winner. That is agreat consolation, Mr. Gresham, 
and I thank God forit. Willie’s going tosea is my only 


trouble—nor would even that distress me—for it is 
better that the boy should have his way, were it 
not for his mother’s sake.” 

The reetor did not answer, save by a warning pres- 
sure of the old man’s hand. 

Two figures were slowly crossing the lawn in front 
of them, engaged in earnest converse—the one a deli- 


cate-featured woman, dark and pale, of matured, but | 
still exquisite beauty; and the other, alad of fourteen | 


or fifteen years, upon whose shoulder her arm lovingly 


rested. Rather under than over the average height of | 
boys of his own age, his frame was exceptionally sturdy | 


and well-built; his bronzed, frank face, surmounted by 


brown curling hair, showed the picture of health, but | 
| his eyes were now cast upon the ground in tender sor- 


row. It was no shame to his manliness, that they were 


moist with the thought of leaving his mother on the | 


morrow, for his first voyage. When her gaze was not 
fixed upon him, it rested, not upon the dorious pros- 
pect of wooded yale and upland that lay immediately 


beneath them, the solitary far-spreading oaks, the | 
clumps of beech, the herds of deer amidst the fern, but | 


wandered far to the horizon’s verge, where glittered a 


| silver streak, which was the sea, 


“Tt was a natural wish, dear Willie,” she is saying, 
‘and I do not blame you for it; nor even would I have 
it otherwise, if I could. There are fewer temptations 
to evil in a sailor’e life, they say, than on land; you 
have a restless spirit, which neyer would be satisfied 
with a farmer’s life, such as I, in ‘ny selfishness, would 
have chosen for you.” 

The young lad smiled. ‘“ Pour selfishness, mother!” 
interrupted he, and kissed her hand. The tone, the 
air, the manner, were the perfection of graceful ten- 
derness and appreciation. 


“ How like, how like!’ she murmured to herself, not 
as mothers who congratulate themselves upon their 
children’s love, but with a sigh of bitter meaning. 
‘‘TIdleness, my darling,” she went on, ‘does for none 
of us; it would teach even you in time to think of 


nothing but your own pleasures, and in them to forget | 


those who have no pleasure save iu you. Your nature 
—though do not think, Willie, thatI wish it altered— 
is impressionable to a fault; and though it wrings my 
heart to lose yeu—and for so long, so long !—I feel that 
it is better that you should go.” 

“Am I like my father, mother?’ asked the boy, 

ftly 

** Yes, oh yes,” she said. 

“Yet notin disposition, surely, since I have heard 
grandpapasay that he was so quiet, and steady, and 
not at all given to change,” 


“So he was, dear,” answered she, hastily, and witha 
quick glance of terror at his downcast face. 
speaking only of your looks. Shall we go to the hil- 
lock, and sit down a while, for the last time? I shall 
be there, Willie, once at least every day, until you 
come back again; and when the time comes round for 
your return, I shall be there all day, I do believe, and 
cheat myself with the hope that every homeward sail 
that passes is the one that will bring you to my arms! 
You will think of that, my boy, sometimes, and pic- 
ture your poor mother there, will you not?” 


They had crossed the lawn now, and presently wound 
out of sight to the spot she had indicated—a mound at 
some distance behind the house, which afforded the 
best view of the Southampton waters, and all that 
came and went upon that silent"highway. 


“That parting will almost break your daughter's 
heart,’ said the rector, continuing his conversation 


| with the old engraver; “my wife ‘is quite upset with 


the thoughts of it, upon her account; she would, 
nevertheless, have come to-night, of course, but that 
she thought it kinder to leave them alone together.” 


“Mrs. Gresham is always kind, and knows what is 
best whenever a kindness is to be done,” said Mr. 
Thorne. “ To-morrow, indeed, will be a bitter trial; 
Maggie insists upon going to the docks to see him off; 
and when the boy is gone, what a journey home 
atone”’—— 

“Nag, she wili not be alone, you may be sure, Mr. 
Thorn,’’ interrupted the other, gravely; “my com- 
panionship will indeed, I fear, be of little comfort, but 
she will certainly have that /” 

“You are a good man, sir.”’. 


That was all the engraver said, or was capable of say- 
ing. He had borne up, as it was his nature to do, 


| against the force of his own emotions, and was slow to 


exhibit them; but the departure of the boy who had 
been his companion from childhood, did, in fact, affect 
him very nearly, and yet he knew that he could not 


| measure his daughter’s sorrow by his own—that the 


morrow’s parting, as the rector had said, would almost 
break Maggie’s heart. The two men sat without a 
word, listening to the sounds ot evening in that leafy 


world, and watching the round moon uprise and pour } 
upon it her nojseless treasure. Presently the elder one | 


dropped asleep, and his companion had left his chair, 
with the intention of taking silent farewell, when a 
startling sound fell upon his ear; it was faint, and 
came apparently from a long way off; but the rector 
had served his time in a very different cure trom that 
he now held in the quiet Forest—in courts and alleys of 
a great city, where quarrels and shouts often made 
night hideous—and he recognized it at once as the ery 


of a womanin fear. Before the sound had died away, | 


Mr. Gresham was making his way in the direction from 
which it came, at a speed that would have astonished 
his parishioners to witness. 


“The Hillock,” from which the cry proceeded, was 
with its rustic seat and single fir-tree, a very prominent | 
object; and before he reached it, he was the spectator 
ofa curions scene. Beside the widow and her son there 


appeared there a third person; a man clothed in rags 
and of so swarthy a complexion that the rector did not 
for a moment doubt him to be one of the humerous 


“JT was! 


gipsies—ordinarily quite harmless, excepé for their 
poaching propensities—that haunted the Forest ; from 
his gestures, this personage seemed to be addressing 
himself with vehemence to Mrs, Milbank, when sud- 

denly the boy sprang at his throat, like a dog upon a 
deer, and dragged him to the ground. Again the cry, 

this time unmistakably for help, rose from the widow's 
lips, and it was answered only just in time. The gip- 

sy, overpowered by the unexpectedness of the attack 

of his young antagonist, rather than by its force, had 
already recovered himself, and holding the boy be- 

neath him, was apparently about to kneel upon his 

| throat, when the rector fell upon him, striking him 

from his. victim by his sheer weight, with the power ot 

| a battering-ram, and rolling him down the hill. To 

follow was for the moment impossible; the parson 

was somewhat stont and plethoric; his exertions in 

running up hill had already “ winded” him ; and be- 

tore he regained his breath, the intruder had sprung 

to his feet, and disappeared in the depths of the Forest. 

The boy, indeed, flushed and furious, would have pur-’ 
sued his enemy; but his mother had thrown her 
| arms about him, and was beseeching him, in passionate 

| accents, to remain where he was. 

“Where on earth did that scoundrel spring from ?’’ 
inquired the rector; ‘aud what could have induced 
you, Willie, to fly at him, as I saw you do, like a wild- 
cat whose young has been shot?” 

“He insulted my mother,” answered the boy with 
intense excitement. ‘If my foot had not slipped, he 
would never have got the upper-handof me as he did. 
However, I will be even with him one day, for I shall 
know him anywhere, as he said he should know 
me.”” 

“Mr.Gresham turned to Mrs. Milbank, for an ex- 
planation of the matter, which her son was evidently 
tarr too excited to give; but her answering glance at 
once enacted silence. Such a pleading, agonized 
look he had never beheld, even on a death-bed. As 
they descended slowly to the cottage, Willie began, un- 
asked, to give his version of the affair. 


“My mother and I were sitting on the bench together, 
Mr. Gresham, when that fellow suddenly stood before 
us ; one might have thought he had dropped from the 
clouds, except that such a scoundrel must needs como 
trom below, and not from above. ‘And so [ have 
tracked you two out at last," he said. Then, of course, 
we knew he was 8 madman; and my poor mother 
shrieked out, asshe well might. Then he went on with 
some wild talk, wring he should know me anywhere, 
for it was easy to see I was my father’schild; and then 
}—then something else, for which I will pay: him, 
whether he be mad or not, if we ever meet again,” 

“Nay, WilHe ; but if he is mad,” argued the rector, 
“heis not responsible for his words,any more than 
his actions. Heis probably some gipsy whose brain 
has been set on fire drink,”’ 

“Nay ; heis no gipsy,”’ said Willie, positively. 

“Well, perhaps he has escaped from some asylum ; 
to-morrow I will cause a thorough search to be made, 
and the poor wretch seeured, so that, when your 
mother comes back from Southampton, she need have ne 
further cause for fear, Your grandfather is, fortunate- 
ly asleep, and has heard nothing of this, and it will be 
just as well to say nothing about it, for fear of alarm- 
ing him.” 

By these arguments, and a promise that for the fu- 
ture one of the rector’s farm servants should sleep at 
the cottage while Willie was at sea, the boy waa’ paci- 
fied. And after a while Mr. Gresham took his leave. 

In spite of the journey that lay before the widow én 
the morrow, and of the parting that awaited her, far 
more trying to her strength than any physical exer- 
tion, she never closed her eyes throughout that night. 
For the second time during her life the bitter experi- 
ence was borne in upen her, that when matters seem 
at their very worst, a worse than that worst is still be- 
hind, For years her existence had been peaceful, 
serene,secure; the secret that had atone tinue filled 
her with such misery and disquiet had become, to all 
seeming, absolutely safe, and indeed was so; her forest 
life, pussed in the companionship of the old man and 
the boy, was all that she desired; an evening calm, 
which, although premature, was inexpressibly wel- 
come, had settled down upon her soul. Then sudden- 
ly Willie, who had been always so dutiful and gracious, 
though profiting but indifferently by the studies 
which Mr.Gresham superintended, exhibited a pas 
sionate yearning for the profession of a sajlor. She 
was too wise and too unselfish to show the gs this 
cost her; but she knew that when he should have left 
her home, the sunbeam that lighted it up for her would 
have gone out, and all within it would become cold and 
gray till his return. Her passion for his tnworth 
father, her tenderness and pity for her dead husban - 
having lost their objects, had, as it seemed, concen- 
trated themselves in one overwhelming affection for 
the orphan boy. To be about tolese him tor years, 
perhaps forever, had appeared to her to be the very 
cruelest shaft which Fate had in its quiver; but now 
she knew that it had another, barbed far worse, and 
tipped with poison. Dennis Blake, whom she had flat- 
tered herself his own excesses must long ago have de- 
stroyed, was alive, and had found out her present re- 
treat—* tracked her out,” as the wretch had said, 
which implied that he had discovered her by design. 
From his manner and appearance, it was easy to un- 
derstand that his fortunes were desperate, and that no 
| exercise of Mr. Inspector Brain's authority would now 
be of avail—even if, indeed, the lapse of time should 
have left him any power over him. It was true that 
Blake was atleast equally powerless for any active 
harm; but there was now another channel through 
which his malice might work evil, which even her ap- 
prehensions, when of old she had forecast her future, 
had omitted to calculate upon, Willie was now no 
| child, as he had been then: at present, he believed im- 
| plicitly that Maggie was his mother, and John Milbank 
his father; but ho wus only too apt to listen to the ar- 
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guments of others, and to be swayed by them. And, 
What if Blake should tell the boy his father was, and 
who had killed him ? 

At the idea of this, and of the consequences that must 
needs flew from it, poor Maggie's feelings experienced 
a complete inversion: so tar from bewailing Willie’sgo- 
ing to sea, she rejoiced in it, since it would remove him 
from this man, and put him out of reach of his adder’s 
tongue. That he was about to depart upon the morrow 
was now abselutely a source of congratulation. Would 
to heaven that he had departed yesterday! If she | 
could only get him safe on board, without letting this 
man have farther speech or sight of him, Maggie felt 
that she could still, once more, be almost happy. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


EMANCIPATION. 


Wiurze's ship, in which he is about to sail this even- 
ing trom Southampton, is not ‘‘a king’s ship :’’ the am- 
bition of his adopted mother had not aspired for him 
80 high as the royal navy, or perhaps she had flattered | 
herself that his servitude under a private firm would 
be easier, and more open to opportunities in the shape 
of leave. But the boy was ‘a middy,” for all that, and 
had a right to wear that child-uniform of the sea, which 
moves a woman’s heart toward its. wearer more than 
plumes and scarlet. How handsome he looked! How 
proud she felt of him as she sat close to his side that 
evening after dinner at the inn! His captain, with 
whom, notwithstanding her retiring habits, she had | 
coutrived to make acquaintance, in hopes to interest 
him in the boy—for what will not a woman do in the 
way of “bother” or trouble in such, acause--had given 
him leave up to the last moment, and there was still 
another hour before their parting. She sat with her 
hand in his, but spoke but little, for her heart was too 
full for speech. He was going from her for months, 
it might be for years, among strangers, and in a strange 
land, when he should be on land at all; and hitherto 
they had not been separated even for aday. He had 
been brought up at home, not indeed like a milksop, 
for he was athletic and manly beyond his age, but he 
had never left the atmosphere of love that surrounded 
him at the cottage, to breathe the outer air: and now 
he was about to experience the rough side of lite— 
hardships, and rude companions, and temptations; and 
she would not be by to cheer, console, or strengthen 
him. Such were the thoughts that gave to her full 
right to call herself his mother: there was naught ot 
self pertaining to them. She did not picture to her- | 
self—at all events, not now—the house all emptied of 
its mirth, to which she was about to go back: or the 
long nights when the wind should be up and wild in 
the iorest, and wilder on the sea, when she should lie 
awake, and listen and pray—perhaps in vain—for her 
darliug’s safety; or the long days, which she should 
begin to count to-morrow, and which would grow 
longer as the time drew on for his return, if indeed he 
did return; the eager lookings for a letter from the 
sea by every post; the disappointments and delays; 
the solitude and -the evil that were to be. That these 
were all to come, she was indeed vaguely aware ; but 
for the present Willie, and Willie’s future, were all in 
all to her. Theincident of the previous night had 
given herstrength up to this moment—it had made it 
seem so all-important to got the boy on board ship, 
and out of the risk of Blake’s gaining speech with him 
—that all else had been forgotten; but now that he | 
was safe, or all but safe, her grief became a burden | 
@uch as she could hardly bear. 

They had dined royally, or rather Willie and Mr. |} 
Gresham had dined, while she* had made pretense to | 
do so; arid the boy, looking forward into life with such | 
expectation asis only possible to youth or madness, | 
and flushed with the unaccustomed good cheer, was in | 
high spirits. His being so at such a time would not 
have given pain—for, with all her woman’s love, she | 
was in al] thinss sensible—but tha‘ it reminded her of 
his father, from whom he had inherited this thought- 
less buoyancy, this audacious independence, and then | 
of the man himself—his fat er. Then once again th, 
fear smote her—supposing between cup and lip there 
should bea slip still; supposing Biake had tracked 
them to Southampton, and should intercept them on 
their way to the ship. She was lyin: in the docks, 

* more than half a mile away, and sucha thing might 
happen yet. She knew it was a foolish thought, and 
strove to drive it from her, but it would inirude 
itself. When the chimes of the neighboring church 
warned them that it was time to depart, it was with 
trembling steps that, still handin hand with Willie, 
she descended the hotel stairs, and entered the vehicle 
that was in waiting to take them to the docks. The 
light from the shop-windows—icr it was now evening 
—flashed upon the goldabout his cap, and made him 
very conspicuous; suddenly he felt his mother’s 
fingers tighten about his own. “Quick, quick!” 
exclaimed she. ‘ We are late ; let us go quicker !” 

She had canght a zlimpse of a slouching figure in 
the street which had looked up at them, as they passed, 
with unmistakable and malicious recognition. She | 
did not know that this figure was already running, 
though with vagrant and uncertain step, benind the 
carriage, but she knew enough to wish from the bottom 


| tropic wonders ! 


of her heart that the boy was well aboard. Past the 
jetties with their waning lights, and by tho water-side, 
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where the rays from the ship-lanterns gleamed from 
their sterns and quivered in the wave, to the dock 
gates, where & great crowd was gathered. It was long 
after the hour for closing, but some of these were pas- 
sengers by the vessel about to sail, and some of their 
friends, who wished to see the piteous last of them ere 


bidding them farewell ; and some had no call at all to | 


press within, but were merely curious to see the ship 
depart, The officials had work enough to keep back 
the crush, and decide upon who should de cliowed to 
pass, and who excluded, even at the narrow footway 


which had hitherto alone offered admittance ; but at! 


this new arrival, when the larger entrance-gate had to 
be thrown open to admit the vehicle, their task became 


| difficult indeed, 


“ Stop, stop that carriage !”’ cried a hoarse, half-stified 
voice behind them, which went like ice to Maggie’s 
heart; “I want to speak to”—— 

“ Quick, quick!’ cried she again. ‘‘ That is the ship, 
driver ;” andshe stood up, and pointed out the spot 
where, amidst the comparative darkness of the docks, 
shone the light of the departing vessel. She knew its 
place, andit, though she had visited it but once, as 
well as its own captain, and would behold it for many 
a day and night, when it should be thousands of miles 
away, with every spar and sail distinct as she had 
seen them that morning. Willie, boy-like, won- 
dered to see his mother ‘in such a fidget’’ when 
there was still time to spare; but he set it down 
as he well might, to her disturbance and distress of 
mind upon his own account. Once again he folded her 
in his arms before they reached the ship, where scoff- 
jing eyes might chill their last farewell; but, though 
she passionately returned his embrace, her face was 
fixed upon the road behind them, striving to penetrate 
the gloom, and mark if they were followed by that 
slouching figure, whose hateful tones were still ring- 
ing in her ears. 

The quay, however, was reached by this time, where 
the departing vessel lay, and init her precious charge 
was placed in safety. 

“God bless you, my boy!’ and ‘God bless you, 
mother !’’—those simple words thatare associated with 
80 many a bitter hour of human life—were duly whis- 
pered; and then she tore herself away, and with the 
rector beside her, silent and sympathizing, watching 
from the shore the ropes cast off, the sails belly in the 
night-breeze, the huge ship slowly forge ahead with all 
her treasure. 

““We had better wait a bit, sir,” said the driver of the 
carriage; ‘ there’s a great crowd’at the gates, they tell 
me, because of an accident that has happened.” ‘: 

“What accident?’ inquired Mr. Gresham, not so 
much from interest in the matter, as because this talk 
with the driver would leave his companion more com- 
pletely to herself. 

“Well, some drunken man, it seems, insisted on 
bursting in just after we came through the gate; and 
not knowing his road, and being followed pretty sharp 
by the police, has come to grief—run right into the 
dock yonder.” 

“ And was the poor fellow drowned?” 

“Why, Do, sir—that he scarcely could have been with 
so many folks about; but, unfortunately for him, the 
dock was dry at the time, and he fell a sheer forty feet 
or more, and was killed upon the spot. They’re try- 
ing to find out whether anybody knows anything about 
him.” 

«7 know him,” exclaimed Maggie, suddenly. 

« You, my dear Mrs. Milbank | * 

‘Yes. Inoticed a person, who I believe to be this 
unhappy man, following usin the street. If it be se, 
I know who heis. -Ican identify him. It ismy duty 
to do so, isitnot? Then let me see him.” 


In yain the rector opposed her; she was resolute to 
tender her evidence, and she had her will. It was as 
she had expected—nay, had hoped (how could it have 
been otherwise? somebody was dead—then, surely, 
better that it should be he than any other); it was in- 
deed the body of Dennis Blake, whose bruised and bat- 
tered face seemed, even in death, to menace her. When 
she saw him lying thus, however, his sins beyond her 


| judgment, she felt no anger against him more, we may 


be sure; but it was not in nature that she should not 
tee) relief from fear—Emancipation. “ 

When her boy came home, there would now be no 
human being that would have the will or power to 
sunder her and him; to bid him call her by any less 
loving name than mother; above all, to estrange him 
from her, as the wife of him who slew his father. 
Some explanation, indeed, was due to Mr. Gresham, 
who: had recognized the dead man for the intruder 
ofthe previous night whom he had ejected from the 
Hillock; and she gave it, with certain reservations. A 
time came when she told all to him ; anda time after 
ward, when it could do no harm to tell it to the world, 
else it had not been written now. But why anticipate 
the inexorable years? Let us rather dwell upon that 
happy hour when Willie came back from his first voy- 
age, and leave him clasped in his mother's arms. 
With what devouring eyes she gazes on his sun-burned 


| features, and runs her trembling fingers through his 


hair, and smooths the down upon his smiling lip 1 
How eagerly her ears drink in his animated talk of 
With what niutual joy they two set 
out his store of far-brought presents—thiese for grand- 
papa, those for the Greshams, those for their friends at 
Alston! ‘The boy has forgotten none ; least of all, the 
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only woman whom, as yet, he loves—his mother, as, 
thank Heaven, he deems her. 

Yes, Maggie is happy. Happier, on the whole, ever 
| when the boy is absent, and she and her old father pass 
the uneventful Forest days together, than most of 
those who, having thrown away their hearts upon such 
men as Richard Milbank, on life’s threshold, have 
| to pay the penalty ot their érror to its close. The lia- 
| bility which she incurred thereby was heavy indeed, 
;and at one time went nigh to break her; but the 
Debt is paid at last, and she is Free. 


[THE END.) 
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